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INTRODUCTION 


Interest in the work of Marsilio Ficino has grown by leaps and bounds 
in recent decades. As his writings have become better known, they 
have been taken up in ever widening circles. The importance of his 
contribution to the development of ideas at the end of the fifteenth 
century and on through the sixteenth and beyond is recognized in 
many fields from philosophy and religious thought to new kinds of 
scientific thinking and literary endeavour. This is reflected in the wide 
range of topics covered in this volume. At the same time, it is striking 
how many links are established between the various papers even 
though they purport to deal with different aspects of his work or influ- 
ence in different fields. 

The title of this collection, Laus Platonici Philosophi (The praise of a 
Platonic philosopher), is a phrase taken from a letter written by Ficino 
to his friend and colleague Pier Leone of Spoleto, encouraging his inter- 
est in Platonic philosophy. We use it here to honour Ficino himself 
as a Platonic philosopher.’ This reflects the primary importance of his 
work in the eyes of his contemporaries and also those of succeeding 
generations. Although Ficino was not the first translator of Plato in the 
Renaissance, he was the first to translate the entire corpus of Platonic 
works, and to translate them in a way that especially emphasised their 
relevance for contemporary readers. This meant finding an approach 
that did not compromise his or their Christian outlook. 

It was the desire to meet this challenge, for himself and for others, 
that led him to probe as deeply as possible into the dialogues of Plato, to 
be able to understand them as fully as possible and to write intelligent 
summaries and commentaries that would render them accessible to 
others. In addition to studying the works of mediaeval commentators 
that might throw light on his inquiry and more recent translations as 
far as these were available, he also embarked on a voyage of discovery 
through the writers of the late-antique commentary tradition on Plato. 


! See The Letters of Marsilio Ficino translated from the Latin by members of the 
Language Department of the School of Economic Science, London, 8 vols. to date 
(London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 1975-), vol. 6, p. 50. 
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Ficino started to read systematically in the works of Plotinus and all 
the ancient commentators in the Greek philosophical tradition whose 
works he could obtain from the little-known Hermias to Theophrastus 
and Olympiodorus. He had also been introduced to the Hermetic 
writings very early on in his studies, producing a translation of 
fourteen of the dialogues attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, which 
widened his view well beyond conventional limits and confirmed for 
him the continuing existence and vigour of a philosophical religious 
culture throughout antiquity. 

The study of Plotinus certainly helped him to reach an understand- 
ing of Plato that met the questions uppermost in the minds of fifteenth- 
century Christian readers. He published the first version of his Plato 
translations and commentaries in 1484, though he continued to revise 
them, issuing a second edition of the translations in 1491, and another 
version of the commentaries in 1496. As soon as the 1484 edition was 
safely through the press, Ficino embarked on the huge labour of trans- 
lating the works of Plotinus and writing detailed commentaries on 
what he found there. This task occupied him throughout the 1480s and 
entailed a prolific outpouring of subsidiary writings: finding Plotinus 
to be a difficult writer, Ficino sought elucidation through the works of 
his followers. First in importance of these was undoubtedly Proclus. 
Perhaps had he lived longer Ficino might have embarked on render- 
ing Proclus as accessible as Plato and Plotinus. As it was, he pub- 
lished only translations of some extracts of Proclus, along with more 
substantial sections of Porphyry, Iamblichus and Synesius among the 
writers of late antiquity and Michael Psellus of the Byzantine tradi- 
tion. Once the revision of his Plotinus translation and commentary 
was complete, and was published in 1492, Ficino moved on to provide 
a new version of the works of the writer known as Dionysius, who 
adapted Proclan metaphysics to a Christian theological context. In the 
generation before Ficino, Ambrogio Traversari had already recognized 
the importance of Dionysius's contribution to a Christian form of Pla- 
tonism, and had translated some of his texts. Ficino provided versions 
of another two, the Mystical Theology and Divine Names. Dionysius, 
now recognized as a sixth-century monk from Syria, was thought 
by Ficino and his contemporaries to have been that same Dionysius 
whom St Paul converted on the Areopagite hill in Athens. The Pauline 
Epistles and the works of Dionysius certainly seemed to share Platonic 
elements, and for Ficino they seemed indeed to be established within 
the Platonic tradition. 
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It has often been said that Ficino was primarily a translator rather 
than an original philosophical thinker. Some of the papers in this vol- 
ume suggest otherwise, but even were it true, the importance of trans- 
lation should not be underestimated. Firstly, these works that Ficino 
chose (or felt compelled) to translate did not appear in a void, but fed 
an already active field of inquiry. The theological summae of earlier 
generations (e.g. those of Thomas Aquinas) were already founded 
upon an acceptance of Aristotelian science and epistemology. A revival 
of interest in the Greek Church Fathers, Saint Augustine and Boethius 
further strengthened the familiarity and attraction of late antique 
elements. The revival of classical learning in the secular field—the political 
humanism of Salutati and Bruni—thus already had its counterparts 
in philosophical and theological thinking. Secondly, it is important to 
remember the impact of the summaries and introductions provided 
with the translations on fifteenth- and sixteenth-century readers of 
Plato. Throughout Europe, many people read Plato through Ficino’s 
translation. Even when they did study the text in the original Greek, 
they had often approached it first through Ficino’s argumenta and 
commentaries, so it can fairly be said that many people knew Plato 
through Ficino, absorbing in their reading process some measure of 
both. Of Plotinus this is even more true, since no one attempted a 
Latin rendition of Plotinus after Ficino. Thirdly, in the papers gathered 
here it is evident that Ficino was much more than just a translator. His 
approach to texts was one of rigorous enquiry, even if his comments 
upon them were sometimes expressed in more imaginative terms. 
Ficino’s own principal work, the Platonic Theology, undertaken originally 
to resolve his own doubts, came to serve as a handbook of Platonism 
for those who took a serious interest in examining Greek philosophi- 
cal argument in more detail, together with its full implications for a 
Christian reader. Many of Ficino’s commentaries also grew into major 
works in their own right and attained great popularity, inspiring ver- 
nacular works based closely on them. His De amore and De vita are 
the two most obvious instances of this. But his letters were also circu- 
lating in large numbers, valued as models of the letter-writer’s art, and 
helping to spread his own ideas. 

In addition to his written legacy, his presence as a teacher in Florence 
served as an inspiration to many, and helped to generate those trans- 
formations in understanding that were to enliven so much of the litera- 
ture of ensuing generations, extending from philosophy in the strictest 
sense to poetry, drama, and many different branches of science. 
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This is not the place to give a detailed account of all Ficino’s writings, 
but a rapid sketch may help to place him in context for anyone less 
familiar with the outlines of his life. Ficino was born in 1433 in Figline, 
in the Val d’Arno, not far from Florence. His family moved to the city 
when his father took up a post at the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova 
when Marsilio was a boy. His father also served as a medical adviser 
to the Medici family, and it was through the patronage of Cosimo de’ 
Medici that Ficino was able to break away from the medical career that 
was assumed for him and to follow his love of Platonic philosophy. 
He was given the means to study Greek, and was provided with texts 
to translate. He began to expound these texts to willing audiences in 
the city, and his reputation soon spread further afield. He remained 
in Florence, in close relation with four generations of the Medici 
family, but his horizons and his contacts spread to the whole of Italy, 
to Hungary, Germany, France and even Poland and England. 

He was not only a scholar, but also served as parish priest in the 
Florence suburb of Novoli, and from 1487 he was a canon of the 
cathedral. His name was under consideration for the bishopric of Cor- 
tona, but it did not fall vacant during his lifetime. Meanwhile Ficino 
earned wide respect among those active in city government as well as 
in more scholarly circles. His old age coincided with difficult years for 
the Florentine Republic, years of political upheaval, foreign invasion, 
religious turbulence and general dislocation. His contribution to civic 
welfare during the closing years of his life is a field that still invites 
attention. 

The present work is divided into two sections. The first explores 
aspects of his own thought and his relationship to some of the sources 
he found so helpful in uncovering the mind of Plato. The second sec- 
tion follows aspects of his influence in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Several themes raised in the first part find their natural 
continuation in the second, with many points of connection linking 
the various contributions. Such connections also underline the ways 
in which Greek philosophy and questions of theology remain closely 
interdependent in his thought. The papers presented here thus deepen 
and enrich our understanding of Marsilio Ficino and of the philo- 
sophic tradition in which he stood, and they will form a new platform 
for further studies in the future. 
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At the time of the conference, parts of the new edition and translation 
of Ficino’s Platonic Theology by Michael J. B. Allen and James Hankins, 
6 vols., I Tatti Renaissance Library (Harvard University Press, 2001- 
2006) were still in gestation. This has been a major work of scholarship 
of profound value to Renaissance studies. It is therefore not surprising 
that several of the papers should have concentrated on issues speci- 
fically arising from sections of that work. John Dillon initiated a 
detailed examination of Neoplatonic conceptions of the godhead, and 
how Ficino modified these. He rightly underlines the importance of 
Proclus’s Parmenides commentary as a key to understanding Ficino’s 
preoccupations in tackling problems raised both by Plato and Plotinus. 
These problems were at the heart of the debate concerning Being and 
the One, and are therefore highly relevant to any understanding of 
the conflicting interpretations of Ficino and Pico della Mirandola. In 
following this single but central issue, we can appreciate the nature of 
Ficino’s engagement with subtle theological doctrines and metaphysi- 
cal concepts at a critical moment in the formation of his philosophi- 
cal ideas. Dillon focuses on how Ficino used Plotinus and Proclus to 
delve deeply into the meaning of these concepts in their work, and 
then applied his findings feely to his own understanding of Christian 
theology. His protracted labours on the Platonic Theology (essentially 
written by 1476, though not published until 1482), thus allowed him 
to work through his own doubts and difficulties, which are shown here 
to be rooted in the context of Florentine religious debate of the time; 
and the solutions found here pave the way for his future expositions 
of much Platonic material in Christian terms. 

At the conference James Hankins presented a paper examining the 
significance of Book XIII of the Platonic Theology as a radical rethinking 
of Avicennan views on the rational soul. This paper has already 
been published as ‘Ficino, Avicenna and the Occult Powers of the 
Soul’, in Tra antica sapienza e filosofia naturale: La magia nell'Europa 
moderna, edited by Fabrizio Meroi and Elisabetta Scapparone, 2 vols. 
(Florence, 2007), I, pp. 35-52, but a fresh contribution prepared for 
the current volume extends the discussion into religious melancholy 
as taken up by Robert Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, first pub- 
lished in 1621. Melancholy, according to Burton, can contribute to an 
excess of religion, or to its total abandonment in susceptible minds. By 
connecting Burton's discussion to his sources in Ficino, Hankins also 
throws light on Ficino's very Plotinian definition of the eidolon as 'an 
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image or irradiation of itself [the soul] projected into the body’ which 
experiences bodily passions and by which the body is controlled. 

Alongside his role as an interpreter of the intellectual implications 
of Platonic philosophy, Ficino developed important practical skills in 
guiding the moral development of those who gathered round him. This 
aspect, which might appear rather to belong to the branch of philoso- 
phy concerned with ethics, gives scope for Valery Rees’s exploration 
of the function of praise in Ficino’s writings. What emerges from a 
study of examples drawn mainly from his letters is the inseparability of 
praise and love. Praise is considered from several points of view: how 
Ficino used it to encourage people; how he negotiated the border with 
flattery; how it overlaps with notions of reverence and of love. Ficino’s 
practice of praise as a spiritual discipline reminds us of the immense 
practical potency of philosophical works, and also reveals that the field 
of ethics and that of speculative philosophy are, in Ficino’s eyes at 
least, intimately related. 

In a contemporary example of such a relationship, and the heated 
debate that could be generated by it, Unn Irene Aasdalen examines 
the role of Cavalcanti in Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium. 
Representing Socratic love as a path to be followed, the historic rela- 
tionship between Guido Cavalcanti and Dante serves as a model for 
the love between his descendant Giovanni Cavalcanti and Ficino. 
However Pico della Mirandola, in his Commentary on a Canzone of 
Girolamo Benivieni, criticized Guido’s love for Dante, and in doing 
so found fault with Ficino’s interpretation of Plato. Aasdalen guides 
the reader through arguments on love and poetry elucidated by Pico 
and Ficino, raising questions about the ladder of ascent to heavenly 
love, and the nature of Socratic love that are picked up later by Letizia 
Panizza in the second section. 

Among new questions related to Ficino’s predecessors and sources, 
Paul Richard Blum examines passages where his debt to Georgios 
Gemistos Plethon, the great reviver of the Chaldaean mysteries, is 
acknowledged and also particular passages where it is not acknowl- 
edged. In proposing a deeper indebtedness than has previously been 
understood, Blum alerts us once more to the importance of recogniz- 
ing how far contemporary debate may obscure the expression of views, 
until we learn to weigh its influence, and discern the reasoning that 
lies partially concealed within it. Stéphane Toussaint has pursued a 
little-studied passage in Ficino’s De vita, on the subject of levitation. 
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This turns out to have important theurgic connotations, and the dis- 
cussion takes us once more into the realm of Ficino’s debt through 
Plethon to Psellus, and also to the French philosopher Jean Gerson 
who has previously been given little attention in the discussion of 
Ficino’s ideas. Examination of the vehiculum animae links the idea of 
resurrection with the tradition of mysticism relating to Elijah’s chariot, 
with Proclan ideas of the soul’s garments, and with Iamblichan prin- 
ciples of received luminosity. The state of inspiration, which allows 
incorporeal spiritual light to be made visible, is an important topic in 
Platonic Theology, XIII. 

Returning to the inherent connection between practical and con- 
templative philosophy, the two final papers in the first section examine 
Ficino’s work on astrology and on song. Moving beyond earlier work 
on astrology by Eugenio Garin, Carol Kaske, G. Zanier and D. P. 
Walker, Ruth Clydesdale concentrates on evidence from Ficino’s cor- 
respondence to examine his use of astrological material. There are close 
links with discussions of Saturn that had been engendered by Michael 
Allen’s paper, ‘Marsilio Ficino on Saturn, the Plotinian Mind, and the 
Monster of Averroes’ (now printed in Bruniana et Campanelliana 
16:1 (2010): 11-29), and pointers towards Brian Copenhaver’s discus- 
sion of Pico in the next section. Clydesdale investigates Ficino’s own 
horoscope and horoscope material interpreted for others. She also 
discusses the relationship between those who shared the same stellar 
influence, and the inner allegorical implications of astrological material, 
as well as Ficino’s less favourable attitude towards predictive astrology. 
On song, or more specifically the singing of ancient hymns, Sarah 
Klitenic examines several significant features of the incantatory 
material Ficino used, and the different ways in which it was thought 
to operate. This paper draws attention to the considerable influence of 
Proclan metaphysics on Ficino’s approach to hymns of praise. 

The second section of articles, examining Ficino’s influence on his 
contemporaries and on the philosophers and poets of later centuries, 
starts with Brian Copenhaver’s ground-breaking study of the corre- 
spondence of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Undoing the elaborate 
efforts of Gianfrancesco Pico to present a particular impression of his 
uncle by the careful rearrangement of his work, Copenhaver uncovers 
a far more interesting and dynamic story simply through restoring a 
proper chronological order to the letters (though this was surely no 
easy task). The importance of this paper lies not just in the new light 
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it throws on the personalities of uncle and nephew, which is itself a 
major contribution, but also in its graphic demonstration of the 
essential role to be played by thorough and painstaking chronological 
analysis in interpreting material. 

Following the themes of love discussed by Aasdalen in the first 
section, Letizia Panizza extends the view forward in time, exploring 
varying attitudes towards Platonic love through the period of reforma- 
tion and counter-reformation in Italy. She documents the process by 
which love became a noble pursuit, which in turn led to attempts to 
improve women’s position in society. She also records the different 
balances struck between homosexual and heterosexual interpretations 
of Platonic love, which was considered by many commentators to be 
transgressive in all its forms, though that was a far cry from Ficino’s 
intention. In parallel with the varying fortunes of the idea of Platonic 
love Panizza records new approaches to marital love after the Council 
of Trent. 

A close reading of the annotations made by John Dee in his copy of 
Ficino’s Plato translation leads Stephen Clucas to some important dis- 
coveries, both about the way Dee read Plato, and about the formative 
process of Dee’s own ideas. Dee’s marginal notes record his fascina- 
tion with the power of sounds and names, with geometric structures 
and with number. His access to Plato’s Timaeus was through Ficino, 
and from Ficino he took many of the central ideas in his Monas Hiero- 
glyphica, but he read into them perhaps more than Ficino intended. 

The alchemical school of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
took equal liberties with Ficino’s legacy, according him an honoured 
status as alchemist that is far from anything he would have claimed for 
himself. Peter Forshaw reviews these writers, with particular reference 
to the passages that led to their appropriation of Ficino’s works, such 
as the discussions of gold, spirit and elixir in De vita, III and of quasi- 
alchemical recipes and preparation techniques in his Plague treatise of 
1481. Although alchemical texts ascribed to him are spurious, Ficino's 
influence on later alchemical thought was profound. 

Two papers that focus attention on scientific criticisms of Ficino's 
theories in the seventeenth century are by Hiro Hirai and Constance 
Blackwell. Hirai uses Fortunio Liceti's critique to highlight Ficino's 
ideas on spontaneous generation, which became an important topic 
for early modern scientific theorists because of its implications for 
the origins of life. Constance Blackwell explores the epistemological 
and ontological issues that separated leading sixteenth-century Aris- 
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totelian teachers of philosophy from Ficino’s formulations. Cajetano, 
Zimara, Zabarella and Pereira mark important steps in the movement 
of philosophy from Ficinian Platonism to inductive reasoning and 
the principles of modern physics. Set against this scientific school are 
the Cambridge Platonists, represented here through the writings of 
Henry More. David Leech discusses More’s arguments for the soul’s 
immortality in relation to Ficino drawing a distinction between More’s 
early writings and his later ones. 

Taken together, these papers present a considerable body of out- 
standing scholarship, and will no doubt serve to encourage further 
discussion and exploration of this rewarding field of study. 


PART I 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MARSILIO FICINO 


FICINO AND THE GOD OF THE PLATONISTS 


John Dillon 


I begin this essay with a modest disclaimer. I am not a Ficino scholar— 
though it is one of the things which I aspire to be—simply an admirer; 
and I am far from having read his total oeuvre. I can only approach 
him from the perspective of Plato and in particular the Neoplatonists, 
and from that perspective I am continually fascinated both by how 
deep his knowledge was of the whole tradition, and by the compro- 
mises and adjustments that he has to make in order to stay, even 
broadly, within the bounds of orthodox Christianity. It is with both 
these aspects of him in mind that I want to approach some details of 
his treatment of God in Book II of his Platonic Theology.' 

The Platonic Theology is plainly Ficino’s magnum opus in the area of 
theology, and intended by him to be so. Probably composed in draft, 
at least, in the years between 1469 and 1473, it was not actually pub- 
lished until 1482, by which time he had absorbed not only the works 
of Plato, but also those of Plotinus, Iamblichus and Proclus, as well as 
the Hermetic Corpus, the Hymns of Orpheus, the Chaldaean Oracles 
(which he attributes to Zoroaster) and the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. He was also well acquainted with the works of the Middle 
Platonist Plutarch of Chaeronea, and, through his reading of Eusebius's 
Praeparatio Evangelica, had some knowledge also of the Neopythago- 
rean Numenius. The title of the work itself is borrowed from that of 
Proclus's Platonic Theology, or Peri tés kata Platóna theologias—though, 
as Allen and Hankins acutely suggest,’ this may have rather a correc- 
tive than an encomiastic intent, as Ficino is not particularly anxious 
to claim Proclus as an intellectual mentor when it comes to the nature 
of the divinity. Nonetheless, he certainly had Proclus's great enterprise 
very much in mind as he turned to his own. 


! Of which we now have the excellent edition of Michael J. B. Allen and James 
Hankins, Marsilio Ficino: Platonic Theology, I Tatti Renaissance Library, 6 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, MA.: Harvard University Press, 2001-6), to which I am much indebted on the 
present occasion. The translations of Ficino here are theirs, with minor alterations. 

? Ficino, Platonic Theology, vol. 1, ‘Introduction’, p. xii. 
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The content, however, is significantly different? Proclus, after an 
introductory section (Book I.1-12), where he first sets out his method 
(L.1-7), and then focusses on the second part of the Parmenides, as, if 
properly interpreted, providing a key to his whole theological scheme 
(I.8-12), turns to a discussion of the attributes of the supreme divinity, 
deriving, first, from the Laws, its existence, providence, and inflex- 
ibility; then, from the Republic, its causation of everything good and 
nothing evil, its immutability, its simplicity and its truth; then from 
the Phaedrus, its goodness, knowledge and beauty; and lastly, from the 
Phaedo, its immortality, intelligibility, unitariness and self-identity. He 
then moves on, in Book II, to a protracted exposition of its transcen- 
dence of all multiplicity, intellectual activity, and even existence. The 
two proper names of God are Good and One (II.6). 

For Ficino, on the other hand, the primary focus of attention is the 
human soul and its personal immortality. The subtitle of his treatise, 
after all, is 'On the Immortality of Souls'. His whole first book is taken 
up with proofs of the immateriality and immortality of the soul, leading 
us up from body, through enmattered form, or ‘quality’, to immaterial, 
rational soul, to pure intellect (which he quaintly, but prudently, terms 
"Angel, and ultimately to God himself. Only in the second book does 
he address himself to the nature of God. 

Here he begins with three of the attributes of God dealt with by 
Proclus in his first book, Unity (1.20), Truth (1.21) and Beauty (1.24)— 
though from a very different angle?—but (1.24) he turns to prove some- 
thing which Proclus is not concerned to prove, that there can be no 
plurality of gods, either co-ordinate with one another or existing one 
above the other in an infinite hierarchy (11I.2-3). Indeed, it is on this 
point that one can see Ficino wishing to distance himself emphatically 
from Proclus, in that Proclus talks regularly of a multiplicity of gods 
(hoi theoi), united with one another though these may be as divine 


> Only six books of Proclus's work survive, bringing us down as far as the hyper- 

cosmic gods—though more were planned. Ficino takes fully 18 books to complete his 
roject. 

d ‘The danger hovering in the background here was that of falling into a sort of 

Neo-Arianism by equating Intellect with Christ. 

5 All that Ficino is concerned to prove in his first chapter is that there can be only 
one supreme version of unity, truth and goodness, and that there can be no infinite 
regress. Proclus, on the other hand, taking this much for granted, is concerned with 
how these attributes express the essence of the gods, and how they relate them to what 
is below them. 
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henads, while it is crucial for Ficino, as a Christian, to establish God’s 
absolute uniqueness. Not even the Trinity obtrudes itself anywhere in 
Book II. The angels, or even ‘Angel’, are no threat to this, but anything 
resembling Proclan henads certainly would be. 

Proclus, then, for Ficino, is a model to be handled very cautiously. 
The other aspect of the divinity in which Ficino is hesitant to follow 
his Neoplatonic models is in their assertion of its supra-essential and 
supra-noetic nature. In that connection, his summary introduction to 
his translation of the Parmenides, the first hypothesis of the second half 
of which is a key text for this Neoplatonist doctrine, is most reveal- 
ing. When expounding the doctrine of Plato in this dialogue (since 
he accepts without reservation the Neoplatonic interpretation of it, 
as expounded by Proclus in his Commentary on Plato's Parmenides)? 
Ficino cannot gloss over the fact that the subject of the first hypothesis 
is a One which is superior to both Being and Intellect, but he none- 
theless portrays it as the fount and origin of the rest of the universe, 
emphasising its positive and creative aspect. In his Platonic Theology, 
however, he is able consistently to downplay the supra-essential and 
supra-rational aspects of the divinity, while granting its unity and 
simplicity, and giving more emphasis to its truth and goodness—both 
positive and creative attributes. 

In view of all this, it is not too surprising to observe that it is Ploti- 
nus rather than Proclus, on the Greek side, who provides Ficino's 
main inspiration." Now Plotinus was in general as much a champion 
of a One above Being and Intellect as was Proclus, but there are none- 
theless a number of key tractates in which this aspect of his thought is 
very much muted, and it is those on which I would like to concentrate 
in this essay. 

The first on which I would like to focus is the treatise rather pon- 
derously titled On the Presence of Being, One and the Same, Every- 
where as a Whole, divided by Porphyry into two, and presented by 
him as Ennead V1.4-5 (22 and 23 in his chronological order). Here 
Plotinus's stated purpose is to explore how immaterial reality in gen- 
eral, unextended as it is, can be thought of as pervading (and somehow 
directing) the material realm, and in this connection he is notoriously 


€ See Proclus’ commentary on Plato's Parmenides, translated by Glenn R. Morrow 
and John M. Dillon (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1987). 

7 The Summa contra Gentiles of Aquinas is a far more pervasive influence, on the 
Latin side, as is amply documented by Allen and Hankins in their edition. 
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unconcerned, or only minimally concerned, to make sharp distinc- 
tions between Soul, Intellect and the One. 

One reason for this is the angle from which Plotinus begins his 
investigation. As so often, he takes his start from an aporia, or prob- 
lem, arising from a text of Plato—in this case Timaeus 35a, where the 
soul is presented as being composed of two substances, the latter of 
which is ‘that (substance) which comes to be divided about bodies’. As 
such, it would seem to be involved in some form of extension. Plotinus 
begins his enquiry as follows: 


Is the soul everywhere present to the All because the body of the All is of 
a certain size and it has a nature which is such as to be ‘divisible about 
bodies'? Or is it everywhere on its own, not wherever it may be brought 
to by body, but since body finds it existing everywhere before itself? so 
that wherever a body is placed it finds soul there before it itself is placed 
in a part of the All, and the whole body of the All is placed in already 
existing soul?? 


It still sounds, however, as if soul is somehow ‘extended’, and this is 
something that Plotinus is concerned to deny. In his response to the 
problem, he expands the scope of the enquiry to the realm of real 
being as a whole, and this is where he becomes useful to Ficino. He 
begins his second chapter as follows:'° 


There exist certainly both the nature of the true All and the representa- 
tion [miméma] of the All, the nature of this visible universe. The really 
existent All is in nothing: for there is nothing prior to it. But that which 
comes after it must necessarily then exist in the All, being as much as 
possible dependent on it and unable either to move or to stay still with- 
out it. 


Two things are of note here: firstly, the principle that the intelligible 
universe is not ‘in a place’, because it is not in anything superior or 
prior to it; if anything, it is its own place, and secondly, the idea that 
the physical universe is in the intelligible, even as body is in soul, and 
not the other way about. 


* This is because soul is actually fashioned by the Demiurge prior to body (Timaeus 
34B-C). 

? Enneads, V1.4.1. I borrow here the Loeb translation of A. H. Armstrong, Plotinus, 
Enneads, 7 vols. (Cambridge, MA. and London: Harvard University Press, 1969-1988), 
vol. 6, p. 275, with slight modifications. 

? The divison into chapters of Plotinian tractates is actually due to Ficino rather 
than Plotinus, but it is convenient to follow it. 
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Plotinus’s chief concern in this treatise is to explore how an essen- 
tially immaterial and non-extended reality may be found to be, as 
a whole, present in every part of the extended, material realm. The 
answer, as it emerges in chapter 7, is that it is not a matter of bulk 
(ongkos); it is a matter of power (dynamis). To illustrate this point, 
Plotinus presents us with the striking image of the hand carrying a 
plank of wood: 


And yet a hand might control a whole body and a piece of wood many 
cubits long, or something else, and what controls extends to the whole, 
but is not all the same divided into parts equal to what is controlled in 
the hand; the bounds of the power, it appears, extend as far as the grip, 
but all the same the hand is limited in extent by its own quantity, not 
by that of the body it lifts and controls. And if you were to add another 
length to the body which is controlled and the hand was able to bear it, 
the power would control that too without being divided into as many 
parts as the body has. Well then, what if one supposed the corporeal 
bulk [ongkos] of the hand to be taken away, but left the same power 
[dynamis] which also before held up what was formerly in the hand? 
Would not the same power, being without parts, be present in the same 
way in it all, in every part?” 


This is one of Plotinus’s more famous ‘thought-experiments’: first, 
think of a hand carrying a beam; the hand’s carrying-power extends 
equally throughout the whole beam, though the physical bulk of the 
hand itself is situated only in the middle of the beam. Now, think away 
the physical bulk of the hand, and you are left with the power! 

Now let us turn to Ficino’s Platonic Theology, 11.6, where he is dis- 
cussing God's omnipresence. Ficino is not concerned to reproduce the 
Plotinian image, but he does adopt the concept of power as opposed to 
bulk. He begins the chapter as follows (he is concerned, here, not with 
immaterial reality in general, but explicitly with God): 


We can prove from what has been said already that God is omnipresent. 
Just as a body has an impact on its context because of its quantitative 
dimensions [per quantitatis dimensiones], so an incorporeal substance 
has an impact because of its power [virtus = dynamis]. Wherefore, just 
as some infinite dimension of body, if it existed in nature, would be 
everywhere, so a measureless power of incorporeal substance, since it 
does exist, necessarily exists everywhere. 


! Enneads, V1.4. 7, vol. 6, pp. 293-95. 
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He then goes on to adduce the comparison of fire in a burning log: 


And just as a particular cause is present in a particular effect, fire for 
instance in an ignited log, so a universal cause is present in a universal 
effect.” 


Now the image of fire in a log is not the same as that of a hand car- 
rying a log, but it serves something of the same purpose. If we think 
away the source of the fire (though Ficino does not actually ask us to 
do that), we approach the concept of immaterial omnipresence. Fur- 
ther on in the chapter, we find the following: 


It is difficult to find where God is. For what is confined by the limit of no 
substrate or location is nowhere. It is even more difficult to find where 
God is not. For present in all things is that in which things everywhere 
exist, by which they are made, through which they are preserved. God 
is in all things, therefore, because all things are in Him. If they were not 
in Him, they would be nowhere and completely non-existent. Through 
God, ‘where’ [ubi] itself exists and is said to be ‘everywhere’ [ubique].? 


Ficino is here making some play with the notion of ‘where-ness’, and 
the concept of God being both nowhere and everywhere, since on the 
one hand God remains ‘in himself’ and is his own place, while on 
the other hand he extends himself, through his power, throughout all 
things. He returns to this point a little further on: 


When we think that God completely fills all things, the imaginative fac- 
ulty [phantasia] deceives us again; for then it persuades us that in some 
sense He is located in things. But He truly is everywhere such that in 
Him exists what is called ‘everywhere’; or rather, such that He Himself is 
the ‘everywhere’ which contains itself and everything else. And all those 
things, except for His ‘everywhere’, which are said to exist everywhere 
are properly those things which His ‘everywhere’ multiplies in Himself 
through Himself.“ 


With this in turn we may compare a passage from somewhat later in 
Plotinus: 


Whenever, then, you say that it [immaterial reality] is in many things, 
you are not saying that it has become many, but you are fitting what 
happens to the many to that one when you see it all at once in the many. 
But the expression ‘in them’ must be taken in the sense that it does not 


? Ficino, Platonic Theology, I1.6, vol. 1, pp. 120-21. 
55 Ficino, Platonic Theology, I1.6, vol. 1, pp. 122-23. 
^ Ficino, Platonic Theology, I1.6, vol. 1, pp. 124-25. 
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come to belong to each of them, or again to the totality, but it belongs to 
itself and is itself, and because it is itself [it] does not depart from itself. 
Nor again is it of the same size as the perceptible All, or of any part of 
it; for it is altogether not quantitative: how then can it be of any size? 
For one attributes ‘of such a size’ [tosouton] to body; but one should 
not in any way attach ‘of such a size’ to what is not body but of another 
nature; one should not even attach ‘of such a kind’ [toiouton] to that; 
so then not ‘where’ [pou] either; so then not ‘here and there’ either; for 
that would already be ‘where’ many times over. If, then, division is by 
places, when one part of it is here and another there, how can what has 
no ‘here’ be divided?" 


Here Plotinus focuses on such expressions as tosouton, ‘of such a size’ 
and pou, ‘where’, as being inappropriate to immaterial being. Ficino 
picks up on this, with a slight twist (which is in itself perfectly Plotinian), 
when he characterises God as the ‘everywhere’ in which all physical 
things exist—not that God is himself extended, but simply that he 
provides the ground of all existence: 


Our imagination, then, in supposing that the nature of things is this 
corporeal structure alone, exclaims that what is called ‘everywhere’ is 
nothing other than the total extension of corporeal objects; and since 
it supposes this to be superlatively large, it doubts that God can fill it 
all. Reason retorts that the corporeal structure is a frail and insubstan- 
tial shadow which can be divided countless times into tiny parts and 
particles of parts and can possess infinite smallness along with limited 
bigness. It asserts, however, that the truly big is that in which nothing is 
small and whatever exists is equally whole and big. And just as the whole 
is replicated through all that is internal, so it is all extended through all 
that is external. Thus God, subsisting in Himself, exists everywhere. But 
God is not extended through the world; rather the world, in so far as it 
is able, is extended through God.” 


So, then, spatial extension betokens both infinite divisibility and the 
possibility of falling short in size; neither of these weaknesses pertains 
to God. It is more proper, therefore, to conceive of the physical world 
as being present in God rather than the other way about. It is in that 
sense that God is ‘everywhere.’ 

We can see, then, how Ficino can make grateful use of a treatise like 
Ennead V1.4-5 without being bothered by Plotinus's specific doctrine 


15 Enneads, V1.4.8. 

16 This rather cryptic sentence appears to mean that the immaterial whole is not 
divisible internally, nor subject to addition or extension externally. 

17 Ficino, Platonic Theology, II.6, vol. 1, pp. 124-27 (slightly adjusted). 
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of the One above Being and Intellect, since in this particular context 
it is not to the fore. I would now like to draw attention to another 
treatise which he appears to have found useful in this connection, and 
that is Ennead V1.8, On Free Will and the Will of the One. 

In this case, Plotinus does not take his start from a specific passage 
of Plato, but from a more general problem that seems to have arisen in 
discussion within his circle: does it make sense to attribute ‘free will’, 
or rather, as the Greeks put it, ‘what is in our power’ (to eph’ hémin) 
to the gods, in the sense that it is commonly attributed to humans; and 
if not, would that imply that the gods, and even the One, are somehow 
constrained? 

It is actually quite a troublesome issue in a Platonist context, and 
Plotinus takes a wide swing at it. First (in the first six chapters of the 
treatise), he addresses the question as to what status we should prop- 
erly grant to human freedom, as commonly conceived. Here Plotinus 
makes clear his view that what we think of as 'freedom'—the capacity 
to change one’s mind—is really a function of our ignorance and fee- 
bleness of will. True freedom is the power to turn steadfastly towards 
the Good (chapter 4), and act accordingly, and this power is possessed 
primarily by Intellect, and by all pure particular intellects, though it 
may also be attained by our souls, in their highest, contemplative 
mode (chapters 5-6). So, in fact, true ‘freedom’ is knowing clearly the 
one course of action that is the best, and following it unswervingly; 
there is therefore no place at the divine level for changes of mind or 
vacillations of any sort. 

However, it is plain that some troublesome person (or persons), 
possibly of Christian or Gnostic persuasion, has pressed the point in 
Plotinus’s seminar.’ Of two alternatives, they say, you must choose 
one: either God acts of necessity (énankastai), or he acts ‘at random’ 
(kata tykhén). Neither of these alternatives, of course, is acceptable to 
Plotinus. This is how he sets out the problem: 


The soul, then, becomes free when it presses on without hindrance by 
means of Intellect to the Good, and what it does through this is in its 
power [eph’ hautéi]; but Intellect is free through itself, while the nature 


18 This is a speculative suggestion of A. H. Armstrong's, in “Two Views of Freedom’, 
Studia Patristica, 18 (1982): 397-406, which is not susceptible of proof, but which 
rather attracts me. At any rate, Plotinus characterises it as a ‘rash theory, taking its 
start from a different way of thinking [tis tolméros logos, heteróthen staleis]’, Enneads, 
VI.8.7, vol. 7, pp. 246-47. 
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of the Good is the very goal of the striving and that through which the 
others have what is in their power [...]. 

But how can one bring the very Lord and Master of all things of value 
subsequent to it, that which sits on the first seat, to which all things 
else want to ascend, and depend on it and have their powers from it, so 
as to be able to have something in their power—how can one bring it 
down to the level of what is in your or my power, to which Intellect also 
was only dragged with difficulty, though it was, all the same, violently 
dragged? 

Unless some rash theory, taking its start from a different way of think- 
ing, says that since it [the nature of the Good] happens to be the way it 
is, and is not in control [kyria] of what it is, and is what it is not from 
itself, it would not have freedom, and its doing or not doing what it is 
necessitated to do or not do is not in its power.” 


This does indeed sound like a malicious dig taken at the Plotinian One 
from a Christian point of view—in response, perhaps, to criticism in 
the same vein from Plotinus of the excessively anthropomorphic char- 
acteristics of the Judaeo-Christian God. It is perfectly true that the 
One cannot do other than it in fact does, but this is not because it is 
constrained by any force outside itself; it is simply that it is acting in 
accordance with its nature, which is the best, and it can do no other 
than the best. If that is constraint, so be it; but it is not constraint in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it be said that the One is how it is ‘by 
chance’. Plotinus addresses this alternative later in the chapter: 


Then, also, it is not correct to say that it exists by chance [kata tykhén]; 
for chance occurs among things that are later and in the realm of multi- 
plicity; but we could not say that the First is by chance and is not master 
of its own coming to be, because it has not come into being at all. And 
the remark that ‘it does as it is’ [hós ekhei poiei] is absurd if it involves 
a claim that there is freedom when it does things, or is active against its 
own nature.” 


What the opposition are getting at here is that, if the One is not fixed 
in its activity by necessity, then there must be an element of random- 
ness in its existence and in its activity. But, as Plotinus maintains, this 
argument would only have some validity if we agreed that the One 
came into existence, which we do not. 


1 Enneads, V1.8.7, vol. 7, pp. 246-47 (slightly adjusted). 
? Enneads, V1.8.7, vol. 7, pp. 248-49 (slightly adjusted). 
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So Plotinus goes on, for another fourteen chapters, to develop the 
position that the One transcends the concepts both of necessity and of 
chance, and to establish for it a kind of ‘higher freedom’; but we need 
not follow him here in detail. Let us instead turn back to Ficino, and 
see what he makes of this. 

It is in chapter 12 of Book II of the Platonic Theology that he turns 
to the topic, "Ihe will of God is necessary and free at the same time, 
and acts freely'. He produces fully nine proofs of this, but we need only 
concern ourselves with the first one. He starts the chapter by declaring 
that ‘it has been sufficiently shown that God creates individual things 
not through any necessity of his nature or understanding, but through 
his will’s command. Now I have to demonstrate how his will is neces- 
sary and free at the same time."! It is interesting here to observe how 
Ficino is prepared to take a slightly different position to Plotinus, in 
that he is happy to allow that God's will is necessaria as well as libera; 
but, as we shall see, this ‘necessity’ does not impose any internal con- 
straint on God, so that he is, in fact, in entire agreement with Plotinus. 
He begins as follows: 


Every person should take extreme care not to fall unawares into the 
mindless blasphemy of ever supposing that God exists and acts by chance 
[forte = kata tykhén]. If nothing ever is or does by chance what it is or 
does naturally—fire, for instance, does not happen by chance, but is hot 
and makes things hot of necessity—but if it is natural for the highest 
being to be, and for the highest act to act, then it follows that God, who 
is the highest being (and more than being)? and the highest act, cannot 
be or act in any way contingently. If there is less of chance where there 
is more of reason, nothing can be supposed fortuitous in God who is 
the highest reason and the fount of reason. If fortune does not produce 
reason, since it is reason's contrary—indeed, it is the privation or lack 
of reason—how can it produce either God or any divine action superior 
to any reason?? 


So God cannot be a product of chance. As for necessity, he cannot be 
subject to necessity, because he himself is necessity: 


For this reason God does not exist and act in this way by chance— 
otherwise no order would ever be found anywhere— but as it became 


?' Ficino, Platonic Theology, 11.12, vol. 1, pp. 180-81. 

? Plus quam ens—a very muted bow here in the direction of the supra-essential 
One! 

? Ficino, Platonic Theology, 11.12, vol. 1, p. 180-81. 
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him [ut decuit], or rather as becomes him.” It becomes him, because 
it is becoming [decorum]. But comeliness [decor] itself is God himself, 
from whom and through whom all things are becoming. Or rather, he 
is and he acts as it is necessary. It is necessary through necessity itself. 
But necessity is God himself, and through him all other necessary things 
are necessary. Therefore God is as he is, and acts as he acts. Since neces- 
sity is not itself subject to necessity, there is thus in God the highest 
freedom.” 


This is by no means the totality of the reminiscences of Ennead V1.8 
in this chapter. The second and third proofs echo and develop lines 
of thought presented in chapter 13 of Plotinus’s treatise, and in the 
course of Proof 5 Ficino makes an explicit reference to Plotinus, which 
seems to relate most directly to something that Plotinus says at the 
end of chapter 7 (though it also relates to what is said at the end of 
chapter 13): 


In those things where being, intelligising and willing are truly at odds 
there is no absolute freedom,” because in things of this kind the man- 
ner of willing follows the rule of intellection, and this in turn follows 
the conditions of being, and being follows the one who gave it being. 
But in God being, intellection and willing are truly identical. Hence he 
is compounded of his intellection and essence by means of his will, such 
that not only does he will just as he is and as he intelligises in his own 
nature, but he also intelligises and exists just as he wills. That is perhaps 
why the disciples of Zoroaster” teach us that God in some way directs 
[agere] himself. Plotinus has explained this more or less as follows: God 
is act [actus = energeia], not of another, nor for another, but of himself 
and for himself. For he is act remaining within itself.” 


^ Ficino seems to derive this slightly odd turn of phrase from a later chapter 
(Enneads, V1.8.18), where Plotinus speaks of the One acting not ‘as it chanced’, but 
‘as it ought’ [hds edei] and then goes on to speak of to deon as characterising it, as 
opposed to chance. 

23 Ficino, Platonic Theology, 11.12, vol. 1, pp. 180-81 (slightly adjusted). 

26 As in the case of human beings. We see Ficino here, by the way, making use of a 
triad of Being-Intellection-Will, which is analogous to, though not identical with, the 
Neoplatonic one of Being-Life-Intellect, Will (boulésis, voluntas) fulfilling something 
of the role of Life. 

? This is Ficino's way of referring to the Chaldaean Oracles. Allen and Hankins 
do not essay an identification for this reference, but it may just refer to Numenius, 
Fragments, edited by Édouard Des Places (Paris: Société d'Édition Les Belles Lettres, 
1973), Fr. 3: "Ihe Father snatched himself up' [ho patér hérpassen heauton], which 
Ficino could have interpreted as ‘led himself into existence’. See Oracles chaldaiques, 
avec un choix de commentaries anciens, edited and translated by Édouard Des Places 
(Paris: Société d'Édition Les Belles Lettres, 1971). 

? Ficino, Platonic Theology, 11.12, vol. 1, pp. 184-85 (slightly adjusted). 
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This in turn is, I think, not too far from the following: 


But when his, as it were,” existence is his, so to speak, activity—for one 
is not one thing and the other another, if this is not even so with intel- 
lect, because its activity is more in accordance with its being than its 
being in accordance with its activity—so that it cannot be active accord- 
ing to what it naturally is, nor will its activity and its life, as we may call 
it, be referred to its, as it were, substance, but its, as it were, substance 
is with and, so to speak, originates with its activity, and it itself makes 
itself from both, for itself and from nothing.” 


The only thing missing here is ‘will’, but Plotinus makes mention of 
the will of the One both at the end of the previous chapter, chapter 6, 
and later, in chapter 13, and indeed gives unusual prominence to the 
concept of the will of the One in this tractate, so Ficino is not being 
un-Plotinian in this. Otherwise, what he is picking up on is Plotinus’s 
assertion of the total unity of being and act at the level of God or the 
One, and the self-directedness of this activity. Although Plotinus, in 
this tractate—unlike the case of Ennead VI.4-5—does make a clear 
distinction between Intellect and the One, this is counterbalanced, for 
Ficino, by his emphasis on the One’s will and freedom of action, which 
suits Ficino very well. 

We can observe here, I think, then, in these two instances, both 
how deeply Ficino is imbued with influences from his Neoplatonic 
masters, but also how independently and creatively he can use those 
sources when he wants. It is indeed a delicate juggling act to expound 
Christian theology by making use of Neoplatonic categories and for- 
mulations without falling foul of the guardians of orthodoxy, but, at 
least in the present instance, he succeeds pretty well. Other aspects of 
his thought must await another occasion. 


? Plotinus is using hoion, ‘as it were’, ‘so to speak’, here a good deal to remind us that 
all the terms that he is using can only be applied with some impropriety to the One. 
© Enneads, VI.8.7, 46 ff., vol. 7, pp. 250-51. 


MONSTROUS MELANCHOLY: 
FICINO AND THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CAUSES OF ATHEISM 


James Hankins* 


The final section of Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) con- 
tains a remarkable and—according to Burton himself—largely origi- 
nal treatment of a condition that Burton labels ‘religious melancholy’. 
As analyzed by Burton, religious melancholy is of two species, both 
extremes in relation to a virtuous mean of ‘true religion’. The excess 
of religion is described as superstition, irrational religious enthusiasm 
or sanctimoniousness: 


Not that there is any excesse of divine worship or love of God, that 
cannot be, we cannot love God too much [...]. But because we doe 
aliud agere, zealous without knowledge, and too sollicitous about that 
which is not necessary, busying our selves about impertinent, needlesse, 
idle and vaine ceremonies [...]. Some of us againe are too deare, as we 
think, more divine and sanctified then others, of a better mettle, greater 
guifts, and, with that proud Pharisie, contemne others in respect of our 
selves. [...] Of this number are all superstitious Idolators, Ethnickes 
[i.e pagans], Mahometans, Jewes, Hereticks, Enthusiasts, Divinators, 
Prophets, Sectaries, and Schismaticks? 


At the other extreme, marked by defect or lack of religion, lie the impi- 
ous of various descriptions: 


In the other extreame or in defect, march those impious Epicures, Liber- 
tines, Atheists, Hypocrites, Infidels, worldly, secure [i.e., lacking concern 


* This article was written at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, to which 
I should like to express my gratitude. I am especially grateful to Jonathan Israel and 
Heinrich von Staden for their invaluable advice on the history of atheism and medi- 
cine respectively and for a number of useful references. 

! The Anatomy of Melancholy, Part 3, Section 4, Membrum 1, Subsect 1 (hereafter 
cited by number only, e.g., 3.4.1.1): T have no patterne to followe as in some of the rest, 
no man to imitate. No Physitian hath as yet distinctly written of it [religious melan- 
choly] as of the other [love melancholy], all acknowledge it a most notable Symptome, 
some a cause, but few a species or kinde' (p. 330). All quotations are from volume 3 
of the Clarendon edition of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. J. B. Bamborough, 
et al., 6 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989-2000); the page numbers cited are from 
this edition. Bamborough's commentary on Part 3, Section 4 is in volume 6. 

? Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.1.1, pp. 337-38. 
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for their souls], impenitent, unthankfull, and carnall minded men, that 
attribute all to naturall causes, that wil acknowledge no supreame power; 
that have cauterized consciences, or live in a reprobate sense: or such 
desperate persons as are too distrustfull of His mercies.’ 


After dealing at length with the excess of religion (3.4.1.1-5), Burton 
returns again to its defect (3.4.2.1), giving a second list of those who 
display the sickness. 


In that other extreame, or defect of this love of God, knowledge, faith, 
feare, hope, &c. are such as erre both in doctrine and manners, Sadduces, 
Herodians, Libertines, polititians [i.e. politiques in the late Renaissance 
sense], all manner of Atheists, Epicures, Infidels, that are secure, in a 
reprobate sense [i.e. in a state of damnation], feare not God at all, and 
such are too distrustfull and timorous, as desperate persons be: That 
grand sinne of Atheisme or impiety, Melancthon calls it, monstrosam 
melancholiam, monstrous melancholy.* 


From a modern point of view it seems unaccountable to lump together 
under a single rubric persons indifferent to religion, scoffers, per- 
sons who defy normal standards of morality, statesmen who pursue 
power rather than principle, hypocrites, philosophical atheists, and 
the despairing—persons who are religious but doubt of their own 
salvation? Even odder from our point of view is the distinction Burton 
introduces between what one might call hard and soft atheism. Hard 
atheism is espoused by philosophers who attribute all to natural causes 
and ‘hold all religion a fiction 5 such an atheist will deny he has a reli- 
gion but will call himself ‘a philosopher, a Galenist,’ an Averroist, and 


> Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.1.1, p. 338. 

^ Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.2.1, p. 395. The reference is to Melanchthon, De anima 
(1603), p. 359, according to Bamborough's commentary in the Clarendon edition (vol. 6, 
p. 261). It is interesting, if not necessarily a proof of direct influence, that Ficino too 
describes the melancholy humor leading to religious doubt as monstruosum; see Platonic 
Theology XIV.10, 6. All references to the latter are to the book, chapter and paragraph 
divisions in Marsilio Ficino, Platonic Theology, edited and translated by Michael J. B. 
Allen and James Hankins, I Tatti Library, 6 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2001-2006). All translations are by Allen unless otherwise noted. 

* The Sadducees are probably included because the New Testament (Matthew 
22:29-32) presents them as a sect of Jews who denied the immortality of the soul. 

$ Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.2.1, p. 401. 

7 ‘Galenists’ are presumably included here owing to Galen's reputation for offer- 
ing a somaticist view of the soul, hence denying its immortality: see Vivian Nutton, 
‘De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis in the Renaissance’, in Le opere psicologiche di 
Galeno. Atti del Terzo Colloquio Galenico Internazionale, Pavia, 10-12 settembre 1986, 
edited by Paola Manuli and Mario Vegetti (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988), pp. 281-309, 
at pp. 284-85. 
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with Rablais a phisitian, a Peripateticke, an Epicure [i.e., Epicurean].’ 
Burton’s examples are Averroes, Giordano Bruno (infelix Brunus), 
Machiavelli and Giulio Cesare Vanini, as well as ancient philosophers 
such as Diagoras, Demonax, Epicurus, Pliny, Lucian and Lucretius. 
But there is also a ‘milder sort’ of ‘Atheisticall spirits’ that ‘professe 
religion, but timide et haesitanter, tempted thereunto out of that 
horrible consideration of diversity of Religions, which are, and have 
beene in the world’. Burton gives as his example of the latter Tommaso 
Campanella. These seemed to be the sort of religious thinker that 
would later be classified as "Deists'? Burton clearly understands atheism 
in the broader, early modern sense of the word that includes not 
only persons who disbelieve in the existence of God but persons who 
reject the dogmas and moral tenets of traditional Christianity, either 
mainstream Protestantism or Roman Catholicism." It is this broader 
sense of atheism that will be employed in the rest of this essay. 

Burton’s taxonomy only makes sense when we realize that he 
regards ‘true religion’ as a state of physical as well as mental health; 
or to speak more accurately, that there is a two-way causal relation- 
ship between mental and bodily states. Religion is natural to man and 
religious belief is sustained in most people by a balanced tempering 
of humors in the body. Atheism is ‘caused’ by wrong beliefs or 
diabolic activity but it is also contracted, sustained and exacerbated 
by the presence of an abnormal bodily state known as melancholia. In 
melancholics the blood dries up and alters the body’s temperament, 


* Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.2.1, p. 399. 

? It is sometimes asserted that Burton was the first to use the term ‘deist in Eng- 
lish, but it should be noted that in his usage it applies to hard philosophical atheists 
(p. 400) and not to religious relativists or doctrinal minimalists. The latter position 
Burton assimilates to that of skeptics like Cicero and Sextus Empiricus, or to the 
Neoplatonic philosopher Porphyry, who is lumped with the soft atheists because of 
his opposition to Christian exclusivism. His use of the word follows that of Marin 
Mersenne, whose Quaestiones celeberrimae in Genesim (Paris, 1623)—which despite 
the title is devoted to attacking atheism— Burton cites frequently. In L'impieté des 
deistes, athées et libertins de ce temps (Paris, 1624), p. ii recto-verso, Mersenne distin- 
guishes between the traditional term ‘atheist’ and the new term ‘deist’, which, he says, 
is simply a cloak borrowed by ‘les complices de ceste faction [...] pour abuser les ames 
plus simples et credules par l'opinion qu'ils leur donnent de recognoistre un Dieu.’ 
In other words it is a euphemism for atheism invented by contemporary atheists to 
conceal their impiety. 

? See Jonathan I. Israel, Enlightenment Contested: Philosophy, Modernity, and 
the Emancipation of Man, 1670-1752 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 
pp. 164-75. 
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its humoral mixture, so that it is dominated by black bile or choler. 
This inclines a person to fear and despair and makes it harder to love 
and believe. True religion is to love and fear God in the appropriate 
measure, but that mean is hard to maintain if our bodily states do not 
support our animal spirits. Everyone can have moments of doubt but 
‘corrupt affections’, if indulged, can cause ‘this brutish passion’ to poi- 
son our mental habits permanently so that we persist in the unnatural 
state of unbelief. 

The devil is the ‘principle agent and procurer’ of atheism, but he 
does this ordinarily by exploiting the possibilities offered by the mel- 
ancholy humor: 


His [the devil’s] ordinary engine by which he produceth this effect 
[despair, doubt and atheism] is the melancholy humour it selfe, which is 
Balneum Diaboli, the Divel’s bath; and as in Saul," those evill spirits get 
in as it were, and take possession of us. Blacke choler [the melancholy 
humor] is a shooing horne, a bait to allure them, in so much that many 
writers make melancholy an ordinary cause, and a symptome of despaire, 
for that such men are most apt, by reason of their ill disposed temper, to 
distrust, feare, griefe, mistake [i.e., incur doctrinal error], and amplifie 
whatsoever they preposterously conceave or falsely apprehend.” 

As a concave glasse reflects solid bodies, a troubled braine [i.e., trou- 
bled by melancholy] for want of sleepe, nutriment and by reason of that 
agitation of spirits to which Hercules de Saxonia attributes all Symp- 
tomes almost, may reflect and shew prodigious shapes, as our vaine fear 
and crased phantasie shall suggest and faigne.? 


To cure the soul-sickness of atheism, Burton stipulates that both verbal 
cures, i.e., persuasion and argument, and medical cures are appropri- 
ate and valid. The former should be applied by ‘divines’, the latter by 
doctors. It is worth noting that professional men of religion here take 
the place of philosophers, who in antiquity would have been charged 
with the verbal part of therapeia psyches or the care of souls. 


Bellovacus cured a Monke by altering his habit, and course of life: Plater 
many by Physicke alone. But for the most parte they [the two therapies] 
must concurre; and they take a wrong course that thinke to overcome 
this ferall passion by sole Physicke; and they are as much out, that thinke 


1 See I Samuel 16:14-23. Saul's evil humor was relieved by David's playing on 
the harp, providing Scriptural justification for the physiological approach to altering 
mental states. 

? Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.2.3, p. 411. See also the parallel passage at 3.4.2.6, p. 433. 

5 Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.2.6, pp. 442-43. 
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to worke this effect by good advice alone, though both be forcible in 
themselves, yet vis unita fortior, they must goe hand in hand to this 
disease: Alterius sic altera poscit opem. For Physicke, the like course is to 
be taken with this as in other melancholy, diet, aire, exercise, all those 
passions and perturbations of the minde, &c. are to be rectified by the 
same meanes." 


Burton then goes on to present therapies of both kinds, though he 
spends most of his effort on talking cures, which he collects and digests 
out of a variety of religious literature, including sermons, systematic 
treatises and apologetic literature. His emphasis on verbal cures does 
not reflect low esteem for medical cures. It is rather that he regards 
medical cures for religious melancholy as already well known and 
widely available, whereas talking cures ‘are not to all parties at hand’; 
his digest of “comfortable speeches, exhortations, arguments, advice’ is 
compiled at the specific request of friends, and was in fact added after 
the first edition of the work.” But he explicitly states that ‘there bee 
those that prescribe physicke in such cases, ’tis God’s instrument, and 
not unfit’."° He recommends a number of authors who offer purely 
medical treatments for melancholy, which include the use of 'Amulets, 
hearbs, and pretious stones, which have marvelous vertues all'; music 
(‘so Saul was helped by Davids harp’), fires, lights, odors, perfumes 
and suffumigations. 

A reading of Burton on religious melancholy makes it plain that he 
is part of a tradition of thought that is already well established. Even 
though he claims his taxonomy of religious melancholy is original, 
the sources Burton cites show that European doctors and divines had 
been discussing the physiological causes and cures of abnormal mental 
states, including unbelief, irreligion and despair of salvation, for at least 
a century." Burton cites dozens of authorities from Philip Melanch- 
thon and Levinus Lemnius to Felix Platter and Ercole Sassonia who 


^ Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.2.6, pp. 424-25. 

15 See J. B. Bamborough, ‘Burton and Hemingius’, Review of English Studies, new 
series, 34:136 (1983): 441-45, and the Clarendon edition of Burton, vol. 6, p. 281. 

© Burton, Anatomy, 3.4.2.6, p. 443. 

17 On Burton’s sources for religious melancholy, see Michael Heyd, ‘Robert Burton's 
Sources on Enthusiasm and Melancholy: From a Medical Tradition to Religious Con- 
troversy’, History of European Ideas 5:1 (1984): 17-44. Heyd examines only the sources 
for the excess of religious melancholy, i.e., enthusiasm. There is no similar study for 
its defect —despair, impiety and atheism—but J. B. Bamborough's commentary in 
vol. 6 of the Clarendon edition is an invaluable guide to Burton's sources. A recent 
study of Burton's context with full bibliographies is Angus Gowland, The Worlds 
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discuss the subject. He does not, however, cite one even earlier author, 
an author who to my knowledge is the earliest author to discuss the 
physiological basis of religious despair and unbelief and to offer 
medical cures for it: Marsilio Ficino."* 


* * * 


It may perhaps surprise the reader to identify Ficino as the fountain- 
head of Renaissance discussions of the physiological causes of atheism. 
Ficino was a Platonist who took Plotinus as his most important guide 
to the dialogues, and it is one of the hallmarks of Plotinian meta- 
physics that higher, immaterial things cannot be in potency to material 
things; causal relationships between body and soul are a one-way street. 
The soul controls the body, it is ‘in’ the soul, and not vice-versa. Soul 
remains itself untouched by the body; associated with it but not in 
union with it. Soul controls body via an eidolon or ellampsis, an image 
or irradiation of itself projected into the body; it is that which experi- 
ences bodily passions.” This is a view explicitly endorsed by Ficino in 
a number of places.” It was not necessarily Plato’s own view, of course; 


of Renaissance Melancholy: Robert Burton in Context (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2006). 

18 The connection of melancholy with psychic states such as anguish, sadness, mis- 
anthropy, paranoia, suicidal tendencies, and frightening dreams and visions in general 
is of course deeply rooted in the ancient tradition of melancholy. See the fundamental 
studies of this tradition in Raymond Klibansky, Erwin Panofsky and Fritz Saxl, Saturn 
and Melancholy: Studies in the History of Natural Philosophy, Religion and Art (Lon- 
don: Nelson and New York: Basic Books, 1964), and Jackie Pigeaud, Les maladies de 
lame: Etude sur la relation de ame et du corps dans la tradition médico-philosophique 
antique (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1989). For another passage not discussed by 
Klibansky et al., see the Commentary on the Timaeus in Ficino’s Opera Omnia (Basel, 
1576; repr. Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo, 1959; repr. Paris: Phénix Editions, 1999), vol. 2, 
pp. 1465, 1483. 

1 See H. J. Blumenthal, Plotinus’ Psychology: His Doctrines of the Embedded Soul 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 1971), esp. p. 15 f. 

? See Platonic Theology, 1.3-4, obviously dependent on Plotinus, Enneads, IV 2. 
See also his commentary on the Timaeus (Ficino, Opera, vol. 2, p. 1464 f£), where 
Plotinus's image-soul as divided in the body is assimilated to Aristotle's irrational 
soul (perhaps following Plotinus himself at Enneads V.9.6): ‘Irrationalem vero ani- 
mam Platonici non tam substantiale aliquid quam accidentale quiddam esse putant, 
quasi rationalium vestigium animarum, in quo sensus quidem sint, sed per diversa 
corporis instrumenta divisi atque patibiles....Irrationalem vero in membris quodam- 
modo residere, et partem quidem eius audaciae et iracundiae compotem cordi, partem 
vero concupiscentiae deditam iecord» commodatam.’ In Ficino, Opera, vol. 2, p. 1477, 
Ficino calls the irrational soul the '[animae rationalis] splendor [- Plotinus's ellamp- 
sis] eius resultans in corpore tali velut speculo, qui sane splendor dependet ex anima 
nostra ferme, velut ex luna, et ab anima sphaerae, quasi sole, virtus quidem rationalis 
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one has only to think of the famous passage in Plato’s Timaeus where 
he describes the turmoil inflicted on the soul by its being plunged into 
the body—its perfect circular motions perverted by the subrational 
bombardment of rectilinear motion—to realize that there is plenty of 
material in Plato to underwrite a more physicalist view of soul-body 
interactionism.”’ Nevertheless, when considering the history of the 
soul-body relation in Western philosophy it is normal to regard Plato 
as the chief opponent of more naturalistic accounts of psychosomatic 
relations. Plato was strongly associated with the view that the health 
of the body is dependent on the health of the soul, or sophrosyne (see 
especially Charmides 156p), whereas it was the Epicureans and some 
Stoics who were more likely to embrace the view that there is continu- 
ous interaction between states of the body and states of soul. 

But Ficino was also a follower of Galen in medicine. In De vita 
(1489), his book on magic, Ficino says that the twin inspirations of his 
life were his father, the doctor Dietifeci Fecino, and Cosimo de'Medici: 
‘the former commended me to Galen, the doctor and Platonist; the 
latter to the divine Plato. Both alike destined Marsilio to be a doctor, 
Galen being a doctor of bodies and Plato of souls.” And while it is true 
that Galen called himself a Platonist and Ficino regarded him as such,” 
he could hardly be called an orthodox Platonist (whatever that might 
mean). Galen always refused to offer an opinion about the immortality 
of the soul or even a view about its somatic or asomatic character. 
He would not take a position on transmigration, on the number of 
the soul’s parts or functions, and on other key Platonic psychologi- 
cal doctrines. His view of soul-body transactions is deeply colored by 
Epicurean and Stoic materialism and physicalism.” As Heinrich von 


manifestius officium suum exercet in capite, irrascibilis in corde, concupiscibilis in 
iecore. 

? Timaeus, 434-444. Ficino comments on this passage in his Commentary on the 
Timaeus (Opera, vol. 2, p. 1471). See also the important passage at 868-874, where 
Plato says that folly and stupidity are diseases of the soul in part caused by excessive 
pleasures and pains and even by ‘a faulty habit of the body’ (Ficino's comments are at 
Opera, vol. 2, p. 1465). Other important passages can be found passim in the Phaedo, 
where Socrates speaks of the body ‘contaminating’ the soul with its presence, ‘filling 
it with lusts’, ‘bewitching it with passions and pleasures’. 

? Marsilio Ficino, Three Books on Life, edited by Carol V. Kaske and John R. Clark 
(Binghamton, NY: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies and the Renaissance 
Society of America, 1989), p. 102 (but my translation). 

? On Ficino's Galenism, see Nutton, “De placitis, pp. 292-93. 

^ Luis Garcia Ballester, “Soul and Body: Disease of the Soul and Disease of the 
Body in Galen's Medical Thought, in Le opere psicologiche, pp. 117-50; Heinrich von 
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Staden writes, "Ih[e] interactive relation between humoral blend or 
temperament and the soul's capacities is a central feature of Galen's 
view of the body-soul relation. Even more remarkably, in the treatise 
Quod animi mores corporis temperamenta sequantur (“That psychic 
behavior follows bodily temperaments’) he argues (as the title suggests), 
that the eukrasia or good tempering of the body somehow contributes 
to moral excellence of soul. He goes so far as to claim that there is 
a dependence or 'servitude' (doulouein) of the soul on bodily states, 
though he rejects a more rigorous physical determinism of the Stoic 
type. Indeed, certain diseases of soul such as delirium, melancholy 
and lethargy are clearly physical in origin and are conceived of as 
the result of humoral imbalances of various kinds. This being the 
case, it is natural that the soul can be affected by diet, environment, 
drugs, physical activity and other non-psychic causes. On the modern 
issue of whether mental disease should be treated by ‘talking cures’, 
psychotherapy, or by drugs and other forms of physiological inter- 
vention, Galen comes down squarely on the side of the latter. Like 
other figures in the Hippocratic tradition, Galen did not draw on the 
psychotherapeutic doctrine of Plato and did not make wide use of 
‘verbal catharsis’ in his treatment of mental illnesses." 

So despite Ficino's Neoplatonism, we find in his writings a Galenic 
readiness to recognize the influence of the body on the soul. This 
theme has been explored in the large literature on Ficino's magical 
doctrine in De vita, as has Ficino's doctrine of the psychic disease of 
melancholy, especially as it relates to the notion of genius." But no 
modern scholar to my knowledge has noted that Ficino also connected 
religious health with the health of the body, and religious diseases such 


Staden, ‘Body, Soul, and Nerves: Epicurus, Herophilus, Erasistratus, the Stoics, and 
Galen', in Psyche and Soma: Physicians and Metaphysicians on the Mind-Body Problem 
from Antiquity to Enlightenment, edited by John P. Wright and Paul Potter (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2000), pp. 79-116, esp. 105-16. 

25 Ibid., p. 106. 

6 See Ballester, ‘Soul and Body’, p. 143 for an exception. For Platonic psychother- 
apy see P. Laín Entralgo, 'La razionalización platónica del ensalmo y la invención de 
la psicoterapia verbal', Archivos Iberoamericanos de Historia de la Medicina, 9 (1957): 
133-60; idem, La curación por la palabra en la antigüedad clásica (Barcelona: Anthro- 
pos, 1987), pp. 199-241. 

? The classic works are Klibansky, et al., Saturn and Melancholy, and D. P. Walker, 
Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Campanella (London: Warburg Institute, 
1958; repr. Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975 and Stroud: Sutton 
Publishing Limited, 2000). 
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as doubt, impiety and atheism with bodily disorders.’ Nor does the 
literature on Burton or religious melancholy in early modern Europe 
recognize Ficino’s role in the tradition.” The absence of any discussion 
of Ficino on religious melancholy is easy enough to explain. Ficino’s 
remarks on this subject are not treated where one would expect to 
find them, in De vita, but hidden deep in the recesses of the Platonic 
Theology (1482), Ficino’s difficult eighteen-book work of metaphysics 
where he defends the immortality of the soul using materials from the 
ancient Platonic tradition. Ficino’s treatment of the theme of religious 
melancholia leading to atheism indeed casts De vita in a rather different 
light and may provide a key to Ficino’s motivation in writing it. We 
shall return to this point later on. 

Ficino’s treatment of religious melancholia occurs in the third 
part of his Theology where he is replying to the objections of vari- 
ous philosophical doubters about personal immortality.? Book XIV 
is devoted to answering Lucretius and the Lucretiani, who argue that 
religion itself is a sickness of soul. If 1 am not mistaken, it is the first 
example in the history of Christian apologetics where a theologian 
has devoted serious thought to countering Lucretius’s attack on 
religion in De rerum natura.?' Defending religion in general, rather than 
the Christian religion in particular, forces Ficino to consider religion 
itself as a category of analysis, and Ficino's treatment thus becomes 
an important milestone in what has been called 'the objectification 
of religion’, the study of religion as an anthropological phenomenon. 
And if Alison Brown is correct that Lucretianism is a live option in late 
fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century Florence, Ficino's engagement 
with Lucretius can be understood as a dialogue with contemporary 


? A preliminary sketch was presented in James Hankins, ‘Religion and the Moder- 
nity of Renaissance Humanism’, in Interpretations of Renaissance Humanism, edited 
by Angelo Mazzocco (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2006), pp. 137-53. 

? See the introduction to Kaske and Clark, Three Books on Life, p. 24; on the other 
hand, it is said that Burton’s Ficino was the Ficino of De vita and De amore; this view 
is borne out by the index of sources to the 1989 Clarendon edition (vol. 6, p. 348), 
which shows that most of Burton’s citations are from Ficino’s De vita and his Plato 
commentaries. The Platonic Theology is not identified as a source, though indirect or 
otherwise unacknowledged use is by no means out of the question 

3 See my analysis of the work’s tripartite structure in Platonic Theology, vol. 6, 
pp. 319-26. 

?' See Wolfgang B. Fleischmann, ‘Lucretius’, in Catalogus Translationum et Com- 
mentariorum: Medieval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries, Anno- 
tated Lists and Guides, edited by Paul Oskar Kristeller and F. E. Cranz (Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1971), pp. 349-67. 
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Lucretians. It is hard, for obvious reasons, to identify individual Lucre- 
tians in the Quattrocento,” but we do know of one young man in mid- 
fifteenth-century Florence who was powerfully attracted to Lucretius, 
namely Ficino himself. Ficino as a young man in the later 1450s wrote 
commentariola on De rerum natura which he later consigned to the 
flames, regarding them as products of his frivolous youth. We also 
know of one occasion in his youth when Ficino referred to Lucretius 
as ‘Lucretius ille noster Epicureorum philosophorum clarissimus'. It 
seems likely that Lucretian philosophy played a role in Ficino's youthful 
religious crisis, and that the Florentine philosopher's passionate 
rejection of Lucretius in the Platonic Theology was connected with 
his return to orthodoxy and his lifelong commitment to reconciling 
Platonic philosophy with Christianity.? In fact, as the present writer 
has argued elsewhere, Ficino's whole interpretation of the Christian 
religion is shaped by the need to make it impregnable to the Lucretian 
critique of religion. 

In Ficino's view, Lucretius's aetiology of religion is reducible to three 
heads. Religion can be understood as a disease (corruptio complexionis), 
as a political imposture, or as a natural phenomenon traceable to astro- 
logical causes (XIV.10.1). It has nothing to do with the real gods, who 
live a life apart from the world and have no concern for us; there is 
no such thing as Providence. Religion exploits the fears natural to the 
human condition and makes us miserable by exaggerating them and 
perverting them; this emotional manipulation serves the interests of 
priests and politicians but prevents mankind from finding the true way 
to happiness, which only Epicurus among the philosophers found. The 


? Alison M. Brown, The Return of Lucretius to Renaissance Florence, I Tatti Stud- 
ies in Italian Renaissance History (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2010). 
In the generation after Ficino, Brown identifies three Lucretians, Marcello Adriani, 
Raffaele Franceschi and Machiavelli. The first two were professors of literature at the 
Florentine Studio and students of Poliziano. The reading of Lucretius was prohibited 
in Florentine schools in 1517. The thinker who seems to have come closest to the 
Epicurean critique of religion in Ficino's time was Filippo Buonaccorsi (Callimachus 
Experiens), on whom see Cesare Vasoli, Tra “maestri” umanisti e teologi: Studi quat- 
trocenteschi (Florence: Le Lettere, 1991), pp. 142-72. 

3 James Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 
vol. 2, pp. 456-58. 

** James Hankins, ‘Ficino’s Theology and the Critique of Lucretius’, forthcoming 
in the proceedings of the conference Platonic Theology: Ancient, Medieval and Renais- 
sance, held at the Villa I Tatti and the Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, 
Florence, 26-27 April 2007. 
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corruption of our souls by religion leads us to perform terrible acts, 
such as the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Tantum religio potuit suadere malo- 
rum.” Doctrines such as the immortality of the soul are designed to 
terrify us into good behavior but true philosophy shows they are false. 
Recognition of this fact leads to the only kind of happiness appropriate 
to the human animal, the tranquility that comes from being free of false 
opinions and the passions they enflame. Most men are condemned 
to suffer from the illusions of religion but a few philosophical spirits 
can escape the misery of mankind and observe its sufferings from a 
loftier perspective, from the sapientum templa serena, like a man, safe 
on shore, watching a ship foundering upon the sea.? 

Ficino’s defense of religion turns Lucretius’s aetiology and pathology 
of religion on its head. The specific excellence of the human species, 
the faculty that perfects it and sets it apart from the beasts, is not its 
ability to make objects, to govern itself, to communicate in words or 
to reason. This is what various philosophers in the past have said but 
they are wrong. The true excellence and perfection peculiar to man 
qua man is ‘contemplation of the divine’ (contemplatio divinorum). 
Worship is as natural to man as neighing to horses or barking to 
dogs. A man without a religious sense is a monster. This sets up what 
is for Ficino the central argument in both the Platonic Theology and 
De christiana religione—placed prominently at the beginning of both 
texts**—for why there has to be a true religion amid all the human 
delusions and superstitions about the divine. 


Rursus, si homo animalium mortalium perfectissimus est, in quantum 
homo, ob eam praecipue dotem est omnium perfectissimus quam inter 
haec habet ipse propriam, ceteris animalibus non communem, ea religio 
est; per religionem igitur est perfectissimus. Si religio esset inanis, per 
eam rursus homo omnium esset imperfectissimus, quoniam per eam 
dementissimus esset atque miserrimus. 


Again, if man qua man is the most perfect of mortal animals, he is most 
perfect of all especially on account of that gift, religion, which belongs 
to him alone and is not shared with other animals; therefore he is most 


3 Lucretius, De rerum natura, 1.101. Lucretius: De rerum natura libri sex, edited by 
Cyril Bailey, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947, repr. 2001), vol. 1, p. 180 

?é Lucretius, De rerum natura, V.1161-1246, ed. Bailey, vol. 1, pp. 492-96. 

? Lucretius, De rerum natura, II.1-13, ed. Bailey, vol. 1, p. 236. 

38 Platonic Theology, 1.1 and De christiana religione, Chapter 1 (Opera, vol. 1, p. 2). 
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perfect because of religion. Then again if religion were empty, man 
would be the most imperfect creature of all, since through it he would 
be made utterly demented and miserable.” 


Lucretius would be right on the hypothesis that there was no true 
religion, but (as Ficino sets out to prove in De christiana religione) 
there is such a religion, the Christian religion, so Lucretius’s argument 
fails. Ficino believes it is absurd and contradictory to suppose man, 
the highest of animals, is also the most miserable animal, the least 
capable of happiness. Absurd since the higher on the chain of being 
any substance is, the closer it will be to the source of beatitude. 
Contradictory since the same faculty, the religious sense, that makes 
man most blessed on the hypothesis that religion is true cannot be the 
same one that makes him most miserable on the hypothesis that it is 
false. “There exists therefore true religion’.* Since man’s lot is miserable 
unless there is hope of another life, the soul must be immortal.*! More- 
over, if we accept (as Lucretius does not) that there is some intelligent 
order in the universe, a providence or purpose in creation, then the 
universality of the religious sense has to have some function tend- 
ing to the perfection or happiness of the creature who possesses it. 
All men are led to natural piety via (a) a ‘natural sagacity' infused in 
them by Providence, (b) the argument from design, and (c) prophecy 
and miracles. All men worship God for the sake of a future life, says 
Ficino, and this can be regarded as a kind of prophecy made by the 
species as a whole, therefore true, for ‘prophesying that comes from 
an entire animal species is true’. ‘Many reptiles slithering out of the 
earth's bosom when the sun rises portend fog. Numerous flocks of 
rooks in the evening flying from a certain region of the sky foretell 
winds.' Just so, the fact that all humanity believes in a future life shows 
that there is one.” 

Ficino's naturalistic argument for the existence of true religion (or a 
true religion) therefore requires him to produce an equally naturalistic 
explanation for why some men do not believe in any religion at all, 
and it is in this context that he puts forth his account of ‘monstrous 


? Ibid. See also Platonic Theology 1.1.1. 

^ Platonic Theology, XIV.9.1. Or a true religion: the Latin is ambiguous, perhaps 
intentionally. Needless to say, the argument is formally invalid. Michael Allen's trans- 
lation of ‘Est igitur vera religio’ is “Religion therefore is true’. 

^' Platonic Theology, 1.1.1. 

? Platonic Theology, XIV.9.2. 
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melancholy’. He might in theory have appealed to a special reprobation 
of God, but this would have undercut his broader commitment to 
metaphysical optimism.? It would also have been a circulus in argu- 
endo if used as an argument against atheism. He does appeal briefly, 
in a single sentence, to the activity of demons at the end of his long 
naturalistic account of the physiological origins of impiety.“ But since 
he is in principle writing to convince the ingeniosi and doubters about 
the truth of religion, he naturally wants to emphasize the scientific 
explanation of impiety. This explanation he sets out in XIV.10, 1-8. 

Broadly speaking, Ficino's argument rests on the orthodox Aristo- 
telian assumption that any phenomena occurring in the great majority 
of cases and in the more perfect cases should count as natural and 
veridical, while phenomena that appear in very few cases or in the 
case of sick people should be considered monstrosities (or aberrations 
as we might say) and misleading, not to be taken as evidence in con- 
structing a definition.” Most men who worship God in general exhibit 
the normal, sanguinary balance of humors while the tiny minority 
who do not generally have depraved complexions (or temperaments, 
i.e., humoral mixtures). The converse is not true: not all those with 
diseased temperaments are doubters; far from it. Nor is it true that all 
clever and wise men are doubters. Ficino cites evidence from ancient 
religion both Christian and pagan to prove the opposite: 


The Magi of the Persians, the Egyptian priests, the Hebrew prophets, the 
Orphic, Pythagorean, and Platonic philosophers, and the ancient theo- 
logians of the Christians have demonstrated this. It is beyond dispute 
that all these excel in marvelous wisdom and incomparable sanctity. In 
discussing prayer, Porphyry says that in all nations the men who excel 
most in the study of wisdom devote themselves to prayers: among the 
Indians such were the Brahmans, among the Persians the Magi, and the 


? James Hankins, ‘Marsilio Ficino on Reminiscentia and the Transmigration of 
Souls’, Rinascimento, new series, 45 (2006): 3-17. 

^ Platonic Theology, XIV.10.8: Neque silentio praetereundum puto maximam 
impietatis causam a Platonicis in genus infimorum daemonum referri solere, qui tacita 
quadam persuasione vel propter ambitionem in falsam vel propter invidiam in nullam 
religionem pro viribus nos impellunt.’ (Nor should we pass over in silence, I think, 
the fact that the Platonists customarily refer the chief cause of impiety to the race of 
the lowest demons who use all their power and mute persuasion to impel us either 
by way of ambition towards [a] false religion or by way of envy towards no religion 
at all.) 

^ Platonic Theology, XIV.10.6: ‘Quod autem in pluribus perfectioribusque est, nat- 
urale censetur. Quod in paucissimis et aegrotantibus, monstruosum. At vero naturale 
quidem veridicum, monstruosum vero fallax esse solet. 
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like among the Greeks and Chaldaeans. This is what Porphyry says.‘ 
And one must not suppose that these men, who confirmed their life’s 
sanctity both with everlasting works and at their own mortal peril, 
were just pretending. There have been very many other most learned 
philosophers, barbarian, Greek, and Latin, who, though they have not 
attained the same purity of life as those I recalled earlier, have led none- 
theless honorable and upright lives and never hesitated to favor reli- 
gious observances. It is possible that some of them pretended to some 
degree, yet I do not believe that all pretended or that all were wanting 
in religion among those who did pretend. For it is difficult to cast our 
nature entirely aside. It is reported that Diagoras, Dicaearchus, Epicurus, 
and Lucretius were impious beyond others, but that occasionally they 
too were compelled by nature to assent to sundry religious observances, 
as their books testify. But just as they raised various objections against 
religion without being punished, so, if the impious were in the majority, 
many other philosophers too would have openly spewed out the poison 
of their godlessness. But not to admit, as many do, one or other reli- 
gious cult is not the same as rejecting all religion entirely. Very few have 
attempted the latter and they have done so indeed by voicing doubts 
rather than rooted convictions.” 


It is interesting that Ficino answers preemptively the obvious objec- 
tion that wise and clever men who were religious might have been 
pretending to be so out of fear of punishment—a consideration with 
obvious contemporary relevance. 

But Ficino still has to explain how, in at least a few documented 
cases, clever and learned men have doubted that any religions were 
true. He gives us two sorts of explanation. The first emphasizes the 
problems that arise when young men are introduced to religious truth 
without the appropriate mental and moral formation. In these cases 
skeptical youths are enjoined to be patient and trust that they will 
understand deeper truths when they are older and less passionate and 
have a more holistic sense of God, man and nature. If they are taught 
the disciplines in the proper order they will be much less likely to 
fall into irreligion and skepticism.* The second explanation, which is 
what concerns us here, blames atheism on the influence of the disease 
of melancholy (as distinct from the melancholic humor as such), a 
disease to which intellectuals are particularly subject. 


46 Cit. Proclus, In Timaeum 1.208.17-23. 

" Platonic Theology, XIV.10.2. 

^ Discussed at length in Hankins, 'Religion and the Modernity of Renaissance 
Humanism' (see fn. 28 above). 
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Add to this that many men who excel in some art are either natural 
melancholics, as Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Chrysippus were, or they 
become such, as Democritus, Zeno of Citium, Avempace the Arab, and 
Averroes turned out to be.” This melancholic humor is cold, dry, and 
black, three qualities that are opposite to the three wherein life’s vigor 
consists—opposite, that is, to heat, to wetness, and to the transparent 
spirit. Such a humor, being the contrary of life, banishes life’s hope and 
injects doubt, the enemy of life, into the rational soul. Consequently 
melancholics sometimes doubt and despair of the soul’s immortality. 
Avempace writes that this happened to him. They doubt, not because 
they excel in intellectual ability and doctrine, but because the earthly 
humor makes them doubtful and cowardly.” 


Ficino hastens to point out that the melancholic temperament is not in 
itself a guarantee of impiety: so long as men are properly educated and 
take care of their bodies, they ‘easily put doubts aside and follow their 
natural instinct for religion’. Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Varro and 
Apollonius of Tyana are said to be melancholics who overcame their 
natural disposition and even 'experience[d] the greatest hope’. So the 
fact that many intelligent men deny the immortality of the soul should 
be dismissed as the effects of disease, in many cases exacerbated by 
astrological causes: 


Moreover, those in whose birth Saturn and Mercury most dominate are 
often more acute. For these planets invite us to contemplation because 
they concentrate the spirits on interior things. If they are moving regu- 
larly forwards and are best disposed, they enhance the intelligence and 
do not diminish religion. But if they are retrograde and not best dis- 
posed, they render a man extremely fearful and despairing at every turn, 
their earthy quality being insufficiently tempered by the aspect of the 
other planets; accordingly he is doubtful and mistrusting not only in 
religion but in other matters as well! 


This means that we should not 'put full trust in that opinion which 
results either from a melancholic bent, one sick and contrary in a way 
to life, or from an inappropriate and harmful position of the stars.’ 
Melancholics under the influence of Saturn are no more to be trusted 


? [n part dependent on the locus classicus of Ficino's theory of melancholy, Pseudo- 
Aristotle, Problemata, XXX.1, and Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 1.33.80. 

5 Platonic Theology, XIV.10.5. 

*' Platonic Theology, XIV.10.5. On the baleful influence of Saturn the classic work 
remains Klibansky et al, Saturn and Melancholy. Ficino was comforted to learn from 
Firmicus Maternus that Plato, in addition to being a melancholic, was also of Satur- 
nine character: see ibid., p. 261 and Kaske and Clarke, Three Books on Life, p. 22. 
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in matters of religion than sick people are to be trusted to judge the 
taste of wine. We should rather trust the judgement of men who are 
healthy and sanguine in temperament: 


But in man the complexion I call healthy and natural is the perfectly 
tempered sanguine one. The sanguine is airy and consists of heat and 
vital wetness; and, being tempered, it is like the heavens and does not 
cloud our ability to judge the truth. Such for the most part are the human 
complexions best suited to prudence and having a balanced personality. 
It is true they do not give us religion (for religion is poured divinely 
into our mind, since it orders us to neglect all else for the sake of things 
divine); but they do not impede religion in any way, and they do not 
inject groundless doubts into the rational soul.” 


As the last sentence shows, Ficino is careful to separate the causes of 
religion and irreligion from the physical predispositions to the same. 
He is equally careful to say that the predominance of the melancholic 
humor as such does not predispose to atheism so much as the mel- 
ancholic’s persistence in the habit of unbelief, in ‘depraved habits and 
customs’, that ‘leads mankind away from religion (XIV.10, 8).’ 


For men who are overly curious in any discipline because of their brain’s 
excessive agitation usually become in a way insane, their brain having 
dried out. [...] No wonder therefore if men who are overly curious about 
the arts are sometimes clearly mad with regard to religious and other 
matters: their insanity is made manifest both by their extremely flippant 
behavior and by the wholly ridiculous and self-contradictory opinions 
they hold about many matters.? 


It is therefore not religion but Lucretian impiety that is caused by 'cor- 
ruption of the complexion'. 


* * * 


It would be natural to suppose, given Ficino’s understanding of the 
humoral and astrological predispositions to atheism, that his De vita, 
published about seven years after the Platonic Theology, was written 
at least in part with the aim of fighting the physiological causes of 
impiety and disbelief. We know that Ficino himself was a melancholic 
who believed himself to be under the influence of Saturn, and it is 
likely that he had had early in life a period of disbelief in religion, 


* Platonic Theology, XIV.10.6. 
5 Platonic Theology, XIV.10.7. 
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perhaps under the influence of Lucretius and pagan versions of Plato, 
and that he later recovered his commitment to Christianity. The De 
vita presents itself as a collection of cures for viri studiosi, ingeniosi 
and literati whose activity as thinkers makes them suffer from melan- 
cholia. Although he follows the famous pseudo-Aristotelian Problems 
(XXX.1) in saying that the greatest artists and intellectuals have been 
melancholics, most of Book I treats black bile and melancholic disease 
as a monstrum and a pestilentia and is devoted to finding ways of 
obviating its effect on the soul—chiefly through diet, moderate exercise, 
music, medicines, a harmonious environment, and inhalations. In 
Book III he devotes much of his space to magical techniques for maxi- 
mizing good astrological influences and minimizing bad ones, among 
them the baleful effects of Saturn on intellectuals. In all three books 
he emphasizes the importance of spiritus, the fine-material tertium 
quid that ties together body and soul. Though as a Platonist Ficino 
believed that the wise man will dominate the stars, sapiens domina- 
bitur astris, that the mind was not under the control of elemental or 
astral influences, he also believed that even a brilliant mind could be 
led into unwisdom if its corporeal vehicle existed in an inharmonious 
and diseased state. The way to restore health and harmony of soul and 
body was through medicine and magic that operated not just on the 
body but also on the spiritus. 

So the prescriptions and analysis of De vita ought to have been, on 
Ficinian assumptions, the perfect cure for atheism and religious doubt 
of all kinds, insofar as these were states of mind supported by bodily 
disorders. Yet Ficino nowhere says in so many words that his cures are 
intended for persons afflicted by doubt and irreligious skepticism. He 
does say that the melancholic humor, ‘if overabundant or too strong, 
afflicts the mind with continual anxiety and incessant delusions, and 
deranges the judgement.' Literary men would in fact be particularly 
sane people if it were not for the fact that the black bile and phlegm 
of the melancholic forced them (compellantur) to frequent depression 
and even unwisdom (desipere).^ Elsewhere he quotes Plato to the 
effect that ingeniosi are subject to agitation and madness.” At both the 


54 See above, fn. 32. For Ficino’s own melancholy and Saturnine temperament, see 
the evidence assembled by Kaske and Clark in the introduction to their edition of 
De vita, pp. 19-22. 

5 Ibid. p. 112 (but my translation). 

5% Ibid. p. 117. 
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beginning and the end of Book I, quoting Plato, he reminds his readers 
that a healthy soul is also indispensable to a healthy body, and that for 
this one needs Christ far more than Socrates.” There are a number of 
other passages of similar import but no express declaration that his 
medical and magical techniques are useful to fight atheism. 

The reason why Ficino does not mention this aim, one may hypoth- 
esize, is that he believed his book, addressed as it was to the needs of 
literati, would come into the hands of many persons who were already 
atheists or inclined towards impiety. If that were the case, they would 
resist any attempts to be cured of their affliction once they learned that 
the book was intended for that purpose. They were presumably indo- 
cibiles in the technical sense that word acquired in Ficino's pedagogy, 
skeptics and sophists who thought they already knew the answers.?? 
But if they were melancholics and Saturnians suffering from the other 
malignancies associated with those conditions, they might be induced 
to read Ficino's book and apply its remedies if they believed it was 
intended simply as a guide to health. This hypothesis receives some 
color from a remark Ficino makes in the Apology at the end of the 
De vita, addressed to three of his closest disciples: 


You know, I think, that I have written a book, On Life, divided into three 
little books. The first book will be entitled On a Healthy Life, the second, 
On a Long Life, and the third, On Life from the Heavens. The title will act 
as a pleasant bait, then, and will attract as many as possible to taste of 
it; but in such a great number, a good many will be ignorant, as I think, 
and not a few malicious as well.” 


The word ‘bait’ (esca) alerts us to what is probably going on in the 
case of De vita. Ficino was almost obsessed with what he took to be a 
major fault with the pedagogy of his time, i.e., its tendency to follow 
a perverse order in presenting philosophical doctrine, with the result 
that students of philosophy ended up regarding religion as a collec- 
tion of old-wive’s tales. Ficino himself followed what he took to be 
Socrates’s practice: refuting the indocibiles with the hope of rendering 
them docibiles through the elenchus; then using moral suasion and 
dialectic on the docibiles; then finally revealing the inner secrets of phi- 
losophy only to mature disciples who were already morally pure and 


5 Ibid. pp. 107, 161. 
58 Hankins, Plato, p. 331. 
* Kaske and Clark, Three Books on Life, pp. 394-95. 
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throughly educated in advanced logic and the sciences. There was also 
a gentler way of dealing with the indocibiles, which was to attract them 
to doctrines they might otherwise find repulsive by means of jokes and 
verbal play, fables, poetry, and practical knowledge: 


Our Plato, in the midst of treating, often in a hidden manner, the neces- 
sary duty of the human race, from time to time seems to joke and play. 
But Platonic jokes and games are much more serious than the serious 
discourse of the Stoics. For he does not disdain to wander anywhere 
through more humble things so long as he can insensibly captivate his 
humbler listeners and lead them more easily to the sublime. Often—for 
very serious reasons—he will mix the useful and the sweet, so that by 
his gentle wit and seductive talk he may use the bait (esca) of pleasure to 
entice minds naturally prone to pleasure to take solid food. 


So one explanation that would save the phenomena is that Ficino is 
concealing for tactical reasons his hope that De vita will act as a bait 
to lure religious melancholics into a sound regimen, and that this will 
in turn strengthen their bodies and spirits to the point where they can 
return to health and true religion. If melancholy, as Burton declared, 
was the devil’s bait, sound medicine, Ficino must have thought, was 
the bait of God. 


© Ficino, Opera, vol. 2, p. 1129. For Ficino’s pedagogy in general see Hankins, 
Plato, vol. 1, pp. 296-300, 328-35. 


QUO VERTAM OCULOS UT TE LAUDEM? 
ASPECTS OF PRAISE IN FICINO’S WRITING 


Valery Rees 


In the spring of 1485, Ficino wrote a letter to Ermolao Barbaro, the 
Venetian humanist scholar with whom he had been having an inter- 
mittent correspondence on love and friendship. He gave to this letter 
the title Charitatis Laus, the praise of Love.' In Ficino’s writings we 
cannot consider praise without also considering love, as the two are 
intertwined: his praise is an expression of his love and, for him, love 
is best expressed through praise. Through the four decades spanned 
by his correspondence it seems that the element of praise sounds 
ever more clearly as the years advance, while the engagement with 
love deepens and intensifies.* This paper will examine three particular 
aspects of praise in Ficino’s writings that have some bearing on this: 
first, his use of praise as encouragement at the personal level; secondly, 
how he negotiates the dangerously fluid boundary between praise and 
outright flattery; and thirdly, his use of a blend of love and praise of 
the divine that becomes a potent source of creative energy. 


! The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, translated by members of the Language Department 
of the School of Economic Science, London, 8 vols. to date (London: Shepheard- 
Walwyn, 1975-), vol. 7, 12. All English quotations of Ficino’s letters in this paper are 
taken from this edition, which will be referred to hereafter as Letters, citing volume 
and letter number. Page numbers will only be given in citations from longer letters. 
Quotations from letters not yet published in translation will be cited from the Episto- 
lae in Opera Omnia (see fn. 2 below). For the dating of this particular letter, see Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, ‘Marsilio Ficino e Venezia’, in Studies in Renaissance Thought and 
Letters, 4 vols. (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1996), vol. 4, p. 255. 

? The earliest dated letter in the collection of twelve books that he published is from 
December 1457; the last is from December 1494. Some further extant letters from 
the last five years of his life postdate the edited collection. Ficino circulated sections 
of his letter collection in manuscript before the first printed edition of 1495 (Venice: 
Mattheus Capcasa). The collection was reprinted in 1497 by Antonio Koberger, in 
Nuremberg, and is more readily found in Ficino’s Opera Omnia, 2 vols. (Basel, 1561 
and 1576, repr. Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo, 1959, 1962, 1979, 1983; Paris: Phénix Edi- 
tions, 2000), vol. 1, pp. 607-964. There was also a Paris edition of the Opera Omnia 
in 1641. A critical edition of Book 1 is found in Sebastiano Gentile, Marsilio Ficino: 
Lettere (Florence: Leo S. Olschki Editore, 1990), and Book 2 (2010). For textual emen- 
dations of subsequent volumes, see the respective volumes of Letters. 
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Many of the examples considered will be drawn from Ficino’s letters 
because they provide concise statements, honed to a specific purpose, 
in a particular context of time and place. In other words, they are 
examples of praise in practice, not just discussions in theory. As Ficino 
says, to his long-time friend Antonio Calderini, 


You often ask me, Antonio, to define the virtues for you, expecting from 
me perhaps those very detailed analyses of the Aristotelians and Stoics. 
Calderini, this is not the way of our school of Plato [...]. I shall be very 
brief in my definition, [...] as it is better to practise the virtues than to 
know about them? 


However, comments on praise also abound in Ficino's other works, 
some of which will be cited.* Among the letters, there are some twenty- 
five to which Ficino annexed the title ‘Praise’ of one sort or another. 
But mere titles can be misleading: some of these are orations in praise 
of philosophy or medicine or matrimony, which, though they might 
usefully be compared with Ciceronian norms of oratory, are not of 
primary concern here, as our focus is on praise of individuals. As Peter 
Godman points out, a letter is ‘more personal than an oration” and it 
is to these more personal statements that we should turn. 


Praise as encouragement 


The Praise of Love of 1485, despite its rather grandiose title, is not an 
oration but a personal letter, expressing praise of Barbaro. Ficino starts 
with the words of St Paul to the Corinthians and of St John the Divine, 
selecting those phrases which exactly fit the uncertainties expressed in 
Barbaro's letter to which this is a reply: 


* Letters, vol. 1, 106, on “The definition, function and end of the virtues’. Calderini 
is described as a friend of long-standing in a letter to Martin Prenninger, Epistolae, 
X1.28 (Opera, vol. 1, p. 936). 

^ Besides the letters, I have drawn upon Ficino's translation of Hermes, completed 
in 1463, printed in 1471, his commentary on Plato's Symposium (De Amore) published 
in manuscript in 1469, On the Christian Religion (1474-6), the Platonic Theology (pub- 
lished 1482), the Three Books on Life (1489) and his Commentary on the Epistles of 
St Paul (unfinished in 1499). 

5 Peter Godman, discussing Poliziano, From Poliziano to Machiavelli: Florentine 
Humanism in the High Renaissance (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1998), 


p. 4. 
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‘Love seeketh not her own’ but the good of another. “Love believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ “Love thinketh no evil. 
Love never faileth.’ “There is no fear in love, for perfect love casteth out 
all fear.’ 


These scriptural reminders are designed to meet Barbaro’s fear that 
he has let slip the chance of a friendship with Ficino. Barbaro had 
written: 


I wrote to you on a previous occasion, most learned Marsilio, and I 
never doubted that my letter had vanished, because you were never slow 
to write and you responded with far greater kindness than anyone else. 
Accordingly, just as I was sure that I had written, I was equally sure that 
you would have written back on the spot if you had received it. Where- 
fore I most earnestly ask you not to excuse yourself any further or make 
amends. Allow me to indulge in imagining such a thing, which is born 
wholly from my opinion of your virtue and uprightness. Otherwise, as 
God is my witness, I have reminded you of this not so much that you 
should explain your action to me as that I should explain mine to you. 
For I knew that there were those who bandied it about that I did not 
value your kindness because I never wrote to you. But I did write, 
Marsilio, and I don’t think my letter reached you. 

You will say, ‘If you thought the first one had vanished, why did you 
not promptly send another one?’ I confess that I have sinned, and I am 
ready to pay whatever penalty, but it makes a difference whether I am 
confessing to having committed a wicked act or a careless one. It would 
have been wicked not to have written at all, but careless not to have 
written anew. See how highly I esteem you. I understand that I, who 
have now written twice, have sinned, but I do not see that you have 
sinned, although you have not written back; I who did at some time 
write have to make amends, while you who did not write at all have no 
need to do so. 

But let all that pass. Know that I desire close friendship with no one 
more than with Marsilio. I am moved by two things: first, by the integrity 
of your character and the holiness of your life; then by the brilliance 
of your writing and the purity of your teaching. On account of these 
things I have always been not only most zealous for your honour and 
in your praise but also most desirous of getting to know you in person 
and living on close terms with you. You alone seem to me to be the sort 
of person I pictured in my mind that a learned man should be, and one 
whose friendship with me could provide bountiful fruits and honour- 
able pleasures. I shall say of you what I feel, Marsilio, even at the risk 
of flattery: all can envy you, but they cannot be like you or find fault 
with you. 


$ Letters, vol. 7, 12 (quoting from I Corinthians 13:4-8 and I John 4:18). 
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I don’t want this letter to bring more news with it, as it already has 
two heads: one, that you should forgive me if I have appeared careless 
or discourteous; the other, that however late I have attempted to win 
your friendship, you should still consider me worthy of being accepted. 
Meanwhile, you will have this letter to act for you as a pledge or a prom- 
issory note, or even as a proof of friendship. 


Farewell. 
Venice, 12th September, 1484.’ 


Ficino’s reply is carefully crafted. Expounding his biblical quotations 
(see above), he says, 


The masters of holy religion proclaim all this in words so simple, which 
yet contain so deep a mystery. By some good fortune you keep all these 
principles of love alive for me, most gentle Barbaro, just as you do for 
yourself, although your name be barbarous. Thus I have no doubt that 
such love, which the fathers of the Christian faith valued above all, burns 
intensely in you. Truly, my most loving Ermolao, may God, who is Love, 
be my witness, you have revealed in yourself the very essence of love and 
set it before my eyes. 


Therefore the man I have loved till now as much as I could and from 
choice, I am now compelled to love beyond my powers and from neces- 
sity. So up to now I have been able not to love and able to bear your 
absence. But from now on I am unable not to love and unable to bear 
your absence with equanimity, as I used to. I hope that God, who by 
some miracle has united our minds, will likewise one day allow our eyes 
to meet. We do not wish anyone to think that perhaps Ermolao and 
Marsilio are, or ever will be, less united because one seems to be more 
in sympathy with Aristotle and the other with Plato. For we are one in 
the same devotion to truth and virtue in which Aristotle and Plato could 
only be one. 


So press on, most Roman and Athenian Barbaro; and, as you have 
begun, do your utmost to set free Athenian Aristotle from long barbaric 
treatment. I for my part am doing my best to rouse our Plato from 
the oblivion of Lethe, or at least from sleep. Thus it has been divinely 


7 Barbaro's surviving letters to Ficino are printed in Paul Oskar Kristeller, Supple- 
mentum Ficinianum Marsilii Ficini florentini philosophi platonici opuscula inedita et 
dispersa primum collegit et ex fontibus plerumque manuscriptis edidit auspiciis Regiae 
Scholae Normalis Superioris Pisanae Paulus Oscarius Kristeller. Accedunt indices codi- 
cum, editionum, operum Ficini nec non documenta quaedam et testimonia ad eum per- 
tinentia, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo Olschki, 1937, repr. 1973 and 1999), vol. 2, pp. 212-15. 
See also Ermolao Barbaro, Epistolae, orationes et carmina, edited by Vittore Branca, 
2 vols. (Florence: Bibliopolis, 1943), vol. 1, p. 73 and vol. 2, pp. 34, 58, 63. The transla- 
tion shown here is now also included in Ficino, Letters, vol. 8 (2009), pp. 49-50. 
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ordained that through my work and yours Latin speakers will at least 
hear Plato speaking, and will now for the first time really hear Aristotle 
speaking Latin.? 


Thus he opens with a rhetorical flourish, matching the apparent contra- 
diction between the simplicity and mystery of the biblical text with 
the apparent contradiction of Barbaro’s name and nature; but he soon 
proceeds to dispel any doubts in Barbaro’s mind by dwelling on his 
understanding of ‘the very essence of love’. Meeting Barbaro’s exag- 
gerated compliments with an ‘invention’ of his own on the compelling 
force of love that now binds them, he also takes pains to establish a 
solid and substantial common ground between the two of them, prais- 
ing Ermolao’s work for allowing readers for the first time to hear what 
Aristotle really said, just as all his own efforts have been to make Plato 
accessible. In short, he puts the most generous possible complexion on 
Barbaro’s rather fulsome letter, and sets the young scholar and himself 
on an equal footing. 

What is surprising about the warmth of Ficino’s letter is not so 
much that it is written to a scholar some twenty-one years his junior, 
nor even that Ficino’s work had in some peoples’ eyes nothing what- 
ever in common with Barbaro’s philological purgations of Aristotle, 
but the fact that several years appear to have elapsed since Ficino’s 
earlier opening gambit in this nascent friendship before he received 
Barbaro’s reply.? When friendships are measured in eternity, time is 
evidently of no importance, and Ficino’s response to Barbaro included 
generous praise; it also, most probably, included the gift of a copy of 
his Plato translations." This kind of praise and generosity is entirely 
typical of Ficino's encouragement of other scholars. 

As early as 1473 or 1474, Ficino gives an explicit statement of the 
importance of praise, and recommends that it be ‘measured’. Addressing 
Lorenzo Lippi, who had been recently appointed Professor of Poetry 
and Rhetoric at the University of Pisa, he says: 


5 Letters, vol. 7, 12. 

? Ficino dedicated a letter on friendship to Barbaro which is placed in his col- 
lection among letters of 1477. See Letters, vol. 3, 31 and 32. Even if these were later 
additions, they were certainly ready before 1482 when that book was copied for King 
Matthias of Hungary (MS. G4, Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum, vol. 1, p. LII). 
Barbaro's response cited above came only in 1484. There is no evidence that the two 
scholars met before 1490. 

10 See Kristeller's article cited at end of fn. 1. 
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When about to praise or blame anyone, your pupils should remember 
that the nature of matter, time and space is vast; hence nobody is so wise 
and good that none wiser or better may be found, nor on the other hand 
can anyone be so foolish and evil, that there is no place for someone 
more foolish and more evil. Praise therefore should be sparingly given, 
and blame more sparingly still; further, by praising they should encour- 
age and instruct." 


Ficino himself often used praise as encouragement, sometimes in a 
measured way, sometimes more effusively. This was evidently cause for 
comment, as in another early letter, dated 16 April 1474, to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, he says, 


You write that in future I should be more sparing in praising you. Yet 
you write in such a way that while you appear to bridle me, you spur 
me on to praise you more vigorously. But I will restrain myself for the 
present. I must go no further. In the letters which I have written to you, 
Lorenzo, I have hitherto always praised you so as to guide you, and at 
the same time encourage you.” 


Ficino was clearly an adept in the difficult art of teaching by encour- 
agement and example. He continues, 


I have always advised you to recognise that you have all things from 
God, to give Him thanks and to commit yourself wholeheartedly to Him. 
I have encouraged you to persevere, for a beginning arises from desire 
or chance, but perseverance springs from virtue.” 


Then, with reference to a recent exchange about not allowing one’s 
love for a person to cloud one’s judgement," he adds, 


I have indeed sometimes praised you rather freely in my letters to Niccolo 
[Michelozzi] as though you were absent. You read these, whether I like 
it or not; for you are so close to Niccolo that you consider that what is 
written to him is written to Lorenzo. Your love towards Niccolo there- 
fore deceives you in judging me, much more than my love towards you 
deceives me in judging you. 


" Letters, vol. 1, 109, “The principle of teaching, praising and blaming.’ Gentile 
dates this letter between November 1473 when Lippi took up his post at Pisa, and 
October 1474. See Gentile, Lettere, vol. 1, p. cccrxv. 

12 Letters, vol. 1, 103, "Ihe reason for praising someone’. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Letters, vol. 1, 66, written the previous spring. 
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I still love Lorenzo more than I praise him, and I formed my opinion of 
him before I loved him. Farewell." 


Ficino did indeed express fulsome praise of Lorenzo, both for his 
deeds and for his potential, in letters that he wrote to Michelozzi and 
to Lorenzo himself.'^ These are for the most part instances of giving 
guidance by encouragement rather than criticism. But when the need 
arose to reprove his young patron he found a way. In a letter written 
before 22 September 1474, he begins with ‘a thousand greetings to you, 
my saviour after God’, but he then remarks that, since this is the first 
letter he has been able to write since his illness, rather than beating 
about the bush he will come straight to the point, the tricky subject of 
time-wasting. However, rather than rebuking Lorenzo for his short- 
comings, Ficino takes the fault upon himself: 


During my infirmity, Lorenzo, nothing afflicted my mind so bitterly as 
the memory of time ill-spent, and there remained nothing to console 
me save the remembrance of those things I had learnt, though I had 
learnt but little. For the divine soul delights only in the divine food of 
truth, by which it is nourished and strengthened. For the rest, the absur- 
dity of fleeting trifles does not satisfy immortal mind, which by natural 
inclination demands the eternal and immeasurable. I beseech you there- 
fore, dearest patron, through eternal God, to spend the most precious 
moment of time, short as it is, cautiously and wisely, lest you ever have 
cause to repent in vain of prodigality and irreparable waste." 


Pointed reflections follow on priorities and procrastination, 


Believe me, it is not wise to say ‘I shall live’. Tomorrow is too late for 
living. Live today. [...] If it is only tomorrow that you eat or drink, my 
friend, will you not be dead in three days? Let this ‘tomorrow’ die today, 
let it die at once, lest you yourself should die; nothing is more false than 
this tomorrow, which has deceived all men that the earth has brought 
forth.” 


1 Ibid. Michelozzi, a close friend of Ficino’s, became secretary to Lorenzo. See also 
Letters, vol. 1, 27. 

1$ The first book of letters contains five letters to Michelozzi and seventeen to 
Lorenzo. 

17 Letters, vol. 1, 82, "Time ought to be used sparingly’. (Slight amendment of trans- 
lation). For the dating of this letter, see Gentile, Lettere, vol. 1, p. CCLXIII. 

18 Ibid. Cf. Archbishop Antoninus Pierozzi, letter on the Active Life and the Con- 
templative Life, Lettere di Sant’ Antonino arcivescovo di Firenze, precedute dalla sua 
vita scritta da Vespasiano Fiorentino, edited by Tommaso Corsetto (Florence, 1859) 
pp. 90-91; also Persius, Satires, V.66-72. For more on Ficino's debt to Antoninus, see 
pp. 59-61 below. 
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He begs Lorenzo to spend just one hour a day on serious study, before 
adding some lighter remarks to sugar the pill, such as mocking his own 
rashness in writing all this. Then he ends the letter with a reminder 
against flatterers, against those who seek to turn Lorenzo against his 
true friends. 

But rebukes like this are fairly rare—not that Lorenzo was a para- 
gon of virtue, but Ficino more usually finds good things to say about 
his deeds, and builds on that to encourage him to further and better 
ones. Thus in a letter entitled Praise of Generosity, Praise of Almsgiving 
(12 April 1474),? Ficino takes an episode that may or may not have 
been a deeply considered moral act on Lorenzo's part. Indeed the 
opening gambit “God himself is for sale’ suggests that cynicism was in 
the air, but he raises Lorenzo’s act to its full moral potential by steady 
stages of argument. 

"With what coin,’ he asks, ‘can God be bought? At the price that 
He Himself pays for others: that is generous charity to the poor’—for 
everyone is poor in relation to God’s limitless bounty. By practising 
giving we emulate God, redeeming ourselves from our imperfections. 
He who reflects on what it is to be poor in the midst of great riches 
will never be poor, because of his compassion. Self-redemption and 
redemption of others thus neatly coincide. With a touch of personal 
humour he contrasts Lorenzo’s position with his own: 


A man of small stature can do nothing better than ascend the heights 
with humility. A great man can do nothing better than descend to the 
lowest places with magnanimity.” 


He praises generosity, as benefiting both giver and receiver, extin- 
guishing hatred and jealousy, and applying in all circumstances, to the 
indigent and the deserving alike. Then, with a characteristic phrase, 
‘continue as you have already begun’,”’ he urges Lorenzo to carry on 
sowing the arid field of humankind with good will so it will abound 
with fruit and vines, with milk and honey. No seed will be wasted and 


19 Letters, vol. 1, 70. 

? Tbid. 

?! This oft-repeated phrase becomes almost his trademark in encouraging people 
to hold to a course of action in which they may have been wavering. Cf. the letter to 
Barbaro quoted on p. 48 above. 
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the harvest will be a hundredfold, as promised in the Gospel.” Or 
rather, ‘from a hundred seeds he shall harvest the one God.” 

This is one among many examples that reflect Ficino’s abiding love 
for his fellow human beings that is based upon recognition of their 
innate goodness and ultimate divinity; this enabled him to set before 
people a greater role into which they might grow, without compro- 
mising his own humility. Even behind his more outspoken comments 
one can sense a pledge of unconditional love and his commitment to 
a religious vision that gives him the courage to go beyond what might 
normally be said. 


Praise or flattery? 


Nevertheless, there are some occasions when his praise of one person 
or another seems to go beyond all bounds of propriety. Such moments 
include his great ‘letter-speeches’ to Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, to 
Pope Sixtus IV, King Ferrante of Naples, the Duke of Urbino and the 
French King Charles VIII. Perhaps it could be argued that a Renais- 
sance pope or king would expect nothing less. Indeed, the formal treaty 
between the city of Florence and Charles VIII was equally flattering in 
some of its language.” But there are occasions when he lavishes great 
praise on less exalted individuals too, so there is an underlying diffi- 
culty of interpretation. How can we tell when he is praising someone 
because they are great, good, noble or generous, and when he is praising 
them so that they should become great, good, noble or generous? 

In this group of courtly letters, Ficino seems to be exploiting the dif- 
ference between dunamis and energeia, that fundamental distinction 
between capacity and action carried forward from Aristotle and elabo- 
rated in medieval philosophy. He draws the time-honoured pedagogi- 
cal distinction between the deeds and the person, attributing to the 
person not only an unlimited potential for good, but the presumed 
desire to follow it. Thus he speaks to Matthias as a prince in whom 
surpassing wisdom is joined with highest power, and he compares 


2 Matthew 19:29. 

233 Letters, vol. 1, 70. 

4 Letters, vol. 2, 1; vol. 5, 9 and 13; vol. 6, 22 and 23; Epistolae, XII.37 in Opera, 
vol. 1, pp. 960-61. 

25 See Lauro Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft in Renaissance Florence (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1968), pp. 328-29. 
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him to Moses, Hercules and Jupiter. The pope at war, self-declared 
enemy of Florence, becomes ‘magnanimous’ Sixtus, “Phoenix of theol- 
ogy’, enfolding his flock in loving arms;” Sixtus’s ally, the bellicose 
Ferrante, is ‘the author of peace’, Federico da Montefeltro is a caput 
divinum,” a walking exemplar of the Platonic ideaP?—though events 
painted him in more Machiavellian colours, with six hundred horse- 
men lying in wait to seize control of Florence even while he posed 
as the city’s friend.’ Charles VIII in 1494 (if Ficino ever delivered 
his address) is called ‘saviour of Jerusalem’, ‘tamer of the Turks’, 
liberator of humanity'—all strictly in the realm of dunamis rather 
than energeia—as Ficino marks out for him a Christ-like role in the 
newly-conquered city.? 

Such examples could be viewed either as encouragement or as 
outrageous flattery, so they are perhaps best considered individually. 
In the case of Matthias, there was at least some element of genuine 
admiration. There was much to admire about the man who brought a 
measure of peace, unity and order to an unruly assemblage of nationes. 
Matthias revered the classics, applied his intelligence, and seemed to 
appreciate the best that Italy had to offer in philosophy, literature and 
art (not to mention silks, brocades, Carrara marble and delicacies for 
the table).? In addition, he had already proved his worth in defending 


2% Letters, vol. 2, 1 and vol. 6, 30. 

7 Letters, vol. 5, 9, p. 16. 

?* Letters, vol. 5, 13, p. 24. 

? Proem to book II of the Epistolae, Opera, vol. 1, p. 674. 

30 In Letters, vol. 6, 22 and 23 he is presented as having earned the sovereignty of 
the whole world. 

31 Marcello Simonetta, ‘Federico da Montefeltro contro Firenze. Retroscena inediti 
della congiura dei Pazzi’, Archivio Storico Italiano, 161:2 (2003): 261-84. Contem- 
poraries also commented that the Duke's magnificent library was collected more for 
show than for content; and less trouble was taken with the accuracy of the texts while 
more expense was lavished on the covers and decoration than for the libraries of the 
Medici or King Matthias. See Vespasiano da Bisticci, Renaissance Princes, Popes, and 
Prelates: the Vespasiano Memoirs, translated by William George and Emily Waters 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1963), pp. 102-3. 

? Epistolae, XII.37, in Opera, vol. 1, pp. 960-61. 

? Recent studies on Matthias Corvinus have been presented in Matthias Corvinus, 
the King: Tradition and Renewal in the Hungarian Royal Court 1485-1490, Exhibition 
catalogue, edited by Péter Farbaky, Enikó Spekner, Katalin Szende and András Vegh 
(Budapest: Budapest History Museum, 2008). See also András Kubinyi, Matthias Rex, 
translated by Andrew T. Gane (Budapest: Balassi Kiadó, 2008) and Italy and Hungary: 
Humanism and Art in the Early Renaissance, edited by Péter Farbaky, Louis Waldman 
and Fiorella Gioffredi Superbi (forthcoming, Harvard University Press, 2011, Villa 
I Tatti Series) and the forthcoming papers from a conference held in Budapest in 
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Europe from Turkish advance, which was a matter of real concern to the 
Italian states in the late fifteenth century.” It is harder to imagine that 
Ficino was so ingenuous as to believe all the kind things he said to the 
tyrannical Ferrante, the bellicose Pope, the duplicitous Urbino, or the 
invading French king. Furthermore, beyond these ‘celebrity’ cases, 
did Calderini really ‘go through fire and sword’??? Was Bandini's 
eloquence truly on a par with Mercury??? In attempting, then, to distin- 
guish between encouragement expressed as praise and simple flattery, 
it is important to examine Ficino's own criteria. 

Early in the first book of letters there is a short item addressed to 
his own teacher, Francesco da Castiglione, bearing the promising title 
How to praise without flattering.” However, its brief content offers 
little actual guidance: 


I have read your commentaries on the psalms of the prophet David. I 
must say, Francesco, that just as God found David a man after his own 
heart, so David has found you a man after his. But where we suspect an 
opinion to be flattery, it is better to hint than to explain.* 


2008, Matthias Rex 1458-1490, Hungary at the Dawn of the Renaissance. Older studies 
for Anglophone readers include Rózsa Feuer-Tóth, Art and Humanism in the Age of 
Matthias Corvinus (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1990); Matthias Corvinus and the 
Humanism in Central Europe, edited by Tibor Klaniczay and Jószef Jankovics (Buda- 
pest: Balassi Kiadó, 1994). For contemporary comment see Antonio Bonfini, Rerum 
Ungaricarum Decades, IV (Basel, 1568). 

34 Letters, vol. 2, 1. For a more conservative recent assessment, see Pal Engel, The 
Realm of St Stephen: A History of Medieval Hungary 895-1526 (London and New 
York: I. B. Tauris, 2001), pp. 306-9. Matthias's kingdom included communities of 
Hungarians, Croatians, Bohemians, Moravians, Ruthenians, Silesians, Saxons, Slova- 
kians, Slovenians, Jews, Romanians and Wallachians. 

5 Letters, vol. 7, 75. Calderini had seen service in France as a Medici banking agent 
and sometime secretary to Louis XI. On his return to Italy in 1484 he entered the 
service of Cardinal Marco Barbo, travelling to Rome in the same year and remain- 
ing there after the death of Barbo in 1491, probably until 1494. The phrase ‘fire and 
sword' is probably more of a literary than a literal reference, see Virgil, Aeneid, II, 
664. Calderini helped to introduce Ficino's Platonic Theology to Barbo in 1485, and 
defended his De Vita in 1489. 

6 Letters, vol. 6, 30. 

%7 Ficino probably learned his Greek from Francesco, who was also a Doctor of 
Theology, and Canon of the Cathedral from 1462 as well as being the biographer of 
Aquinas, Vittorino da Feltre (his own teacher) and Archbishop Antoninus Pierozzi 
whom he served as secretary. See Jonathan Davies, Florence and its University during 
the Early Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 1998), pp. 112-113 and 185. 

38 Letters, vol. 1, 10. 
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Whenever Ficino discusses flattery, he has nothing good to say for 
it. In the letter to Lorenzo Lippi and his students of rhetoric quoted 
earlier he is unequivocal: 


No one is more deadly a murderer than the flatterer, who does every- 
thing in his power to kill the soul.” 


To Raffaele Riario, he warns, 


those in your household who praise you indiscriminately are either blind 
themselves or wish you to be [...] If you wish to see, if you wish to hear, 
if you wish to live, banish far away all flatterers [...].° 


Flattery is thus rejected, yet the instances quoted above remain to be 
explained. Once again, the letter to Lippi is helpful: 


Rather than praise persons let them [Lippi's students] praise virtues, and 
God, the fount of all virtues. Such is the part of the true philosopher. The 
other is the way of the flatterer. 


Similarly with blame, 


Let them censure the fault, which is the act of a friend, not blame the 
man, which is the act of an enemy. It is evil they should loathe, not men. 
Let them study, not how to injure men but how to remove vice.“ 


Ficino is clearly exercised about the dangers of rhetoric in general, 
whether laudatory or otherwise, for he goes on to say: 


Let them study to be good rather than learned, for learning begets envy 
but goodness destroys it. Goodness is both more useful to men and more 
pleasing to God than learning. It is also more enduring. We forget more 
quickly some fact which was quickly learned than we lose principles of 
conduct which we have attained by arduous daily practice. Learning in 
itself brings little of value, and that for only a short time, while good- 
ness is eternal and leads to the realisation of God. Therefore, following 
the example of Socrates, advise your pupils to use human learning to 
dispel the clouds of the senses, and to bring serenity to the soul. Then 
will the ray of truth from the divine sun illumine the mind, and never in 
any other way. That is the only useful study. A man who acts otherwise 
labours vainly and miserably.” 


° Letters, vol. 1, 109, following straight on from the quotation to Lippi used above. 
^ Letters, vol. 4, 27 (p. 42). 

4 Letters, vol. 1, 109. 

42 Ibid. 
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The potential of oratory to mislead is hardly a new theme; complaints 
against it run through the ages, and Cicero was well aware of the 
problem.? Quintilian, citing Aristotle and Celsus, even remarks how 
close is the gap between vices and their opposite virtues, so that 


we should be prepared to replace words by their nearest neighbours, 
calling a foolhardy man brave, a prodigal generous, a miser thrifty.“ 


However, the point not to be overlooked is that Ficino’s use of apparent 
opposites is precisely designed to help a person bring out the best in 
themselves, thus inventing, or perhaps reviving, a creative dynamic 
for praise. 

If it was a revival rather than his own invention, three strands sug- 
gest themselves as important lines of inheritance. These are from 
Hermes, St Antoninus and St Paul. In all three cases we are looking 
not just at antecedents in epideictic theory but at the force of practical 
example. For the creative use of praise may represent for Ficino not 
just a question of manner and style but a spiritual discipline that he 
took upon himself. 


Praise as reverence 


From Hermes, Ficino could draw two important notions: first, that 
reverence for the divine is man’s prime duty in life; and secondly, that 
praise is an expression of that reverence, to be engaged in at every 
important step. Without attempting a detailed analysis of Ficino’s 
use of Hermetic material, which would be beyond the bounds of this 
study, it is nevertheless useful to note some striking Hermetic pas- 
sages. In the first discourse of the Corpus Hermeticum, Poimandres 
tells Hermes how the man who would leave behind the snares of the 
bodily world and ascend to an understanding of the divine first sheds 


5 Cicero presses for standards of probity in De oratore. See On the Ideal Orator, 
translated by James M. May and Jakob Wisse (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2001), esp. 11.333. A discussion on the proper use of praise in laudatory oratory fol- 
lows in II.341-7. 

^ Quintilian, The Orator's Education (Institutiones Oratoriae), translated by Donald 
A. Russell, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University 
Press, 2001), HI.7.25. At II.12.4 Quintilian says ‘a close connection between virtues 
and vices [...] enables rudeness to pass for frankness, rashness for courage, and extrav- 
agance for abundance’. Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1.1367b2-3 and Horace, Ars Poetica, 
25-31. 
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the impediments and impurities that hold him back and then naturally 
rises up through the harmony of the cosmos by various stages. He 
comes at last to the ogdoad, the eighth level, where he 'sings praises 
to the Father with those who are present." He also hears the sweet 
songs of praise of the powers above the eighth sphere, and from there 
he can rise further still with those powers and merge with God. On 
hearing all this, Hermes bursts forth into a song of praise with which 
the first book ends." In the fifth discourse, where Hermes explains 
to Tat how God is manifest as well as unmanifest, and visible in all 
mortal beings, the passage also ends with a song of praise; and in 
the thirteenth discourse, with its famous teaching on transformation 
or rebirth, the process is not complete until a powerful song of praise 
has been proclaimed.? Indeed throughout the Hermetic writings, 
reverence is a recurrent theme, and irreverence the only real wrong 
that man can commit.” 

Evidence abounds in the Letters, the Platonic Theology and else- 
where that Ficino's work on the Hermetic texts had a deep and lasting 
effect on him, particularly in these twin areas of reverence and praise. 
When he speaks of the relationship between philosophy and religion, 
in a letter to Antonio Zilioli written around the time that the Platonic 


5 Corpus Hermeticum, 1.24—5. For Ficino's translation of the Corpus Hermeticum, 
see Opera, vol. 2, pp. 1836-57. The Latin Asclepius (translated by Apuleius) is also given 
on pp. 1858-76. The commentaries, however, are later additions by Jacques Lefevre 
d'Etaples, not Ficino. For a sensitive and poetic English translation of this work see "Ihe 
Corpus Hermeticum’, translated by Clement Salaman, Dorine van Oyen and William 
Wharton in The Way of Hermes (London: Duckworth, 1999); for a scholarly transla- 
tion of this and the Hermetic Asclepius, with excellent notes, see Brian Copenhaver, 
Hermetica (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992 and reprints). 

^* Ibid., 1.26. On the Ogdoad, see Copenhaver, Hermetica, pp. 117-18. 

? Ibid., 1.31. 

^ Ibid., V.1-9 expounds the mystery; the song of praise is at 10-11. 

2 Ibid., XIIL7-14 for the process of purification and ascent; 17-20 for the song of 
praise. The passages of praise in Hermes were marked by Ficino in his earliest readings 
of the text. See Sebastiano Gentile and Carlos Gilly, Marsilio Ficino and the Return of 
Hermes Trismegistus (Florence: Centro Di, 1999), p. 41. 

5 Corpus Hermeticum, V1.5; IX.4; X.9; Asclepius, 11; 13; 22; 25; 41. The clearest 
statement is in Corpus Hermeticum XVI.11: ‘Irreverence is mankind's greatest wrong 
against the gods: to do good is the gods' affair; to be reverent is mankind's; and the 
demons' is to assist. Whatever else humans dare to do—out of error or daring or 
compulsion (which they call fate) or ignorance—all these the gods hold guiltless. 
Irreverence alone is subject to judgment.' But this was not known to Ficino, whose 
manuscript stopped at discourse XIV. Copenhaver's note on reverence, Hermetica, 
p. 114 is especially helpful. 
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Theology was published, praise, prayer and song form an integral part 
of philosophic discourse: he says of Hermes that every discussion 
began with prayer and ended in sacrifice.” Of course, these ideas are 
not exclusively Hermetic. Numerous biblical sources could be adduced 
to similar effect, including (but not limited to) the customary daily 
recitation of the Psalms.” But the imprint of Hermetic writings on 
Ficino’s thoughts about praise is certainly worth noting. 


Love and Praise 


The second strand of spiritual alignment is the lingering influence of 
Archbishop Antoninus Pierozzi (1389-1459). I am not referring to 
the legendary conversation, where Antoninus advised Ficino to read 
less Plato and more Aquinas,” or even to the debate as to whether 
Antoninus was his religious mentor.™ Ficino was still relatively young 
in terms of his philosophical explorations when Antoninus died in 
1459, and there appear to have been no thoughts in his mind by that 
time of training for the priesthood. But even if his personal contact 
with the archbishop was relatively slight, and even if, as Arthur Field 
says, 'Ficino's early works show no influence of the archbishop's heavy- 
handed moralising’,® Antoninus's influence lived on in Florence, not 
just in the convent of San Marco that he founded, not just in the many 


5l Letters, vol. 6, 18 ‘Philosophy and Religion are True sisters’. This letter probably 
dates to around 1482. It also credits Pythagoras and Empedocles with singing sacred 
hymns to the gods accompanied by the lyre, each morning and night, in imitation of 
the eternal song of praise of the spheres. Cf. Platonic Theology, XIV.10.2 

? E.g. especially Psalm 51:15; also Psalms 34, 36, 100, 117, 135, and 145-50. Other 
loci classici that call for care of one's fellow men as an expression of reverence include 
Isaiah 58:4-7, Micah 6:8 and Matthew 25:40. 

55 This conversation was reported by Zanobi Acciaiuoli long after the event and 
doubt has been cast on its accuracy. See Paul Oskar Kristeller, “Per la Biografia di 
Marsilio Ficino', Civiltà Moderna, 10 (1938): 277-98, reprinted in Studies in Renais- 
sance Thought and Letters, I (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1956, repr. 1969), 
pp. 191-211 at pp. 200-201. See also more recent assessments in Marsilio Ficino e il 
Ritorno di Platone: Manoscritti, Stampe e Documenti: Catalogo, edited by Sebastiano 
Gentile, Sandra Niccoli and Paola Viti (Florence: Le Lettere, 1984), pp. 172-73, and 
Arthur Field, The Origins of the Platonic Academy of Florence (Princeton, NJ: Princ- 
eton University Press, 1988), pp. 136 and 181. 

* Kristeller and Field have both argued against this. See Kristeller, ‘Per la biografia’, 
p. 201; Field, Platonic Academy, p. 136. Gentile et al. emphasise the possibility of 
informal contacts, Catalogo, p. 173. 

5 Field, Platonic Academy, p. 136. 
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works by which he strove to raise the level of training and commit- 
ment in the Florentine clergy (works contributing to his canonization 
in 1523),*6 but also in the quality of care required of those who worked 
under him. Among these was Francesco da Castiglione, mentioned 
above as a correspondent. Castiglione served as secretary to Antoninus 
and later as biographer. He has also been proposed as Ficino’s mentor 
and was certainly his teacher of Greek." Thus Ficino experienced 
possibly first-hand but certainly second-hand the effective presence of 
this determined but gentle saint. 

In Antoninus's short vernacular guide on the cure of souls, we find 
a section on love running from folio 100 verso to 108 recto, a remark- 
able passage which is clearly of great importance to the author and 
which expresses a blend of unstinting love and generous support that 
certainly re-echoes in Ficino: 


Through love, everyone we come across in this life should be loved: good 
or wicked, Christian or infidel, in order that, even if they are currently in 
a state of sin, or are Jews or Turks or Moors or heretics, they can never- 
theless mend their ways and return to the path of justice, thereby coming 
to bliss [...] and if we want to keep this precept of Christ we need to be 
ready and prepared to come to their aid if they are in need [...]. *? 


5 Antoninus's works, including a Summa Theologica and many tracts, which were 
manuals for confessors and compilations of extracts, circulated widely in manuscript 
and print. His work was 'copied, published, quoted, recommended, and owned. It 
became a reference point for the organization of experience in early Renaissance 
Florentine society. Peter Francis Howard, Beyond the Written Word: Preaching and 
Theology in the Florence of Archbishop Antoninus 1427-1459 (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 
1995), p. 29. See also pp. 19-25 for a list of Antoninus's works in circulation, though 
the one I have quoted from below (see fn. 58) appears not to be among them. 

5 Davies, Florence and its University, pp. 113 and 185. Francesco began teaching 
at the university (Studio) in 1447. Antoninus proposed him for a doctorate in 1459, 
and surviving payment records show that he was teaching at the university at least in 
1450 and 1459. He subsequently became a canon of the cathedral, but died in 1484, 
some three years before Ficino too was admitted to the canonry. 

5 Opera di santo Antonino Arcivescovo Fiorentino utilissima €» necessaria alla 
instrutione delli Sacerdoti, & di qualcunque devota persona laquale desidera sapere 
vivere Christianamente, & confessari bene delli suoi peccati, edited by Stephano Sabio 
(Venice, 1539), fol. 103 recto-verso: ‘Per charita etiamdio debbono essere amati tutti 
gli huomini che si trovano nella presente vita, buoni, o cattivi, christiani, o infedeli: 
imperoche, benche attualmente siano in peccato, o Giudei, o turchi, mori, heretici, &c, 
nientedimancho si possono ravedere del loro errore, & ritornare alla via della giusti- 
tia, & cosi pervenire alla beatitudine. Et non solamente li amici, ma etiamdio siamo 
obligati ad amare l'inimici: dicendo Christo. Diligite inimicos vestros. Et quantumque 
il nostro inimico ci havesse ingiuriato: se volemo servare questo precetto di Christo, 
e bisogno che siamo disposti & parati in caso di necessita sovvenire a suoi bisogni, 
potendo: altrimenti faccendo, peccheremmo mortalmente.' 
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For Antoninus all the commandments reduce themselves to two, love 
of God and love of one’s neighbour.” And these two are in fact one. 
God should be loved for Himself as the ‘highest and lowest good’, 
one’s neighbour should be loved in God, as being made in his image 
and likeness. All other virtues flow from this kind of love, ‘as many 
branches from one trunk, many rivulets from one spring, or many rays 
from the one sun’. 


Love, God and spiritual discipline 


The third strand is St Paul, with whose writings Ficino was engaged 
throughout his life. In this most Platonic of biblical sources Ficino 
also found much to support the views on love by which he had come 
to live, and it is therefore no accident that this is the text on which 
he was working at the end of his life. But the interest was not new: he 
was already reading and annotating the Greek text of St Paul when he 
wrote one of his earliest letters of encouragement, to Peregrino Agli, 
in 1457.° St Paul is cited frequently in Ficino's De christiana religione 


The precise status of this work is not totally clear but appears to have been revised 
from earlier editions. A. L. McMahon comments, in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, that 
the manuals for confessors and penitents containing abridgments, reproductions, and 
translations from the Summa and frequently published in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries under the name of St. Antoninus may have been edited by others. Never- 
theless he upholds their importance. The copy I consulted was that of Cambridge 
University Library, shelf-mark Kkk.666. 

® Ibid., fol. 102 recto: ‘In his duobus praeceptis universa lex pendet, & per prophe- 
tae. Cioe. Dal la dilettione di Dio, & del prossimo: alli quali si reducono tutti li altri 
commandamenti si come molti rami a un troncho, & molti rivi a un medesimo fonte, 
& molti razi a un sole, cosi dalla charita santa, procedono tutte le virtu & la osserva- 
tione di tutti li divini precetti.’ 

€ Ibid., fol. 100 verso: ‘Quello si dice amare Iddio per amor d'esso Iddio, il quale 
lo ama non perche lo faccia riccho, sano o per altro mondano rispetto, ma perche 
e sommo & infimo bene, che sopra ogni altra cosa merita di essere amato. Et cosi 
anchora la charita fa amare il prossimo in Dio, o per amor di Dio, & non perche li 
sia parente, amico, benefattore, utile o delettevole, ma perche e creato ad imagine 
& similitudine di Dio, atto idoneo, & capace insieme con lui a possedere la eterna 
beatitudine. 

61 Ibid., fol. 102 recto, see fn. 59. 

$^ MS. Ricc. 85, folios 1-158 contain a copy of the Greek text of the Epistles of 
Saint Paul, with a short Latin argumentum. The Greek of this portion is written in a 
single hand, with marginal notes and corrections in Ficino’s own hand. (A second and 
third scribe produced the two other sections, again corrected by Ficino.) The manu- 
script is hard to date, but bears a coat of arms, other examples of which all belong 
to Ficino’s student years up to about 1457. See Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum, 
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(1474), his Platonic Theology (1474-82),? and in his Letters. How- 
ever, it was not until the last years of his life, after the publication of 
the Plotinus commentaries (1492) and the Letters (1495), that Ficino 
settled down to write a systematic commentary on all the Epistles of 
St Paul, concerning himself especially with St Paul’s work as a spiri- 
tual guide both for the earliest Christian communities and for all 
time. Ficino’s work runs only to chapter 5 of the first epistle, which is 
Romans, though there is no doubt that he intended to continue fur- 
ther. For example, he mentions that he will deal more fully with love 
when he gets to Corinthians,® but death overtook him. 

In the preface he speaks of love as 'seraphic' and the chief of the 
virtues, unlocking true human potential: 


For in seraphic love that ineffable warmth of the Holy Spirit will be 
kindled in us. But in this life-giving warmth the light and wisdom of 
the divine word will at once shine out. With these divine gifts, endowed 
with the incomparable grace of power, we shall follow the gift from the 
Father, by which indeed we shall be strong enough to perceive the mys- 
teries divinely unveiled to the divine Paul.® 


Having seen the mysteries, the appropriate response would of course 
be praise, not only of God but of his entire creation.” 

In chapter VIII, he clarifies the purpose of such spiritual discipline 
with an example drawn from optics: 


If a ray, descending from God Himself to the soul on the perpendicular, 
lights upon a soul [set aslant] at an irregular angle, it bounces off it 
sideways, and naturally does not reveal God, but some empty flash in 
the soul. I say empty because the object from which it came and the 
end for whose sake it came is lacking. But if it has found a soul that is 


vol. 1, pp. xvir and 40-46, and Marsilio Ficino e il Ritorno di Platone, Catalogo, ed. 
Gentile et al., pp. 80-81. 

& Especially (but not only) on prophetic rapture in Platonic Theology, XIII. 

& A sizeable treatise on Paul's rapture is contained in Book II of the Letters 
(Opera, vol. 1, pp. 697-706) but he is mentioned often throughout the books of let- 
ters. An edited text of De raptu Pauli is given in Raymond Marcel, Théologie Pla- 
tonicienne de l'Immortalité des Ames, 3 vols. (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1964-1970), vol. 3, 
pp. 345-67 and an earlier edition with Italian translation in Eugenio Garin, Prosatori 
Latini del Quattrocento (Milan: R. Ricciardi, 1952; repr. Turin: Einaudi, 1977), vol. 7, 
pp. 932-69. See now Lettere, vol. 2, ed. Gentile, pp. 62-84 and 127-51. 

& See St Paul Commentary, end of Chapter 4, Opera, p. 433. 

$€ St Paul Commentary, Preface, Opera, vol. 1, p. 425. 

* Cf. Letters, vol. 6, 18 and the preface to De Christiana religione, in Opera, vol. 1, 


p. 1. 
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inwardly level and horizontal, it springs back straight to God, and takes 
the soul with it to the happy embrace of its own object and end, where 
the mind at last enjoying God, enjoys itself also, that is, finds itself for 
itself in the Ideal form.® 


So the aim for the human being is to align oneself directly towards the 
source of light.” 


From Theory to Practice 


Having now considered several aspects of praise and their basis in 
spiritual discipline, a legitimate question may be raised about the effi- 
cacy of Ficino’s strategy. Did his way of praising people work? Natu- 
rally, it is hard to assess whether his encouragement to better ways 
bore fruit in the people ‘praised’. Six years after the letter to Lorenzo 
quoted above,” Ficino is still writing to Lorenzo to teach him the basic 
difference between good and evil, still urging him to ‘press on’, ‘as 
he has already begun’.” On the other hand, at least they are still in 
communication. Individuals who came under Ficino’s guidance and 
‘praise’ remained in contact with him, even when they disagreed, and 
expressed their disagreement forcefully, as, for example, Pico, Poliziano 


$ St. Paul Commentary, Chapter 8, p. 439. 

$ Further discussion of this most unusual passage will be the topic of a future 
paper. A similar spiritual discipline using auditory imagery is described in De vita, 
IIL21 (citing Plotinus and Iamblichus). When the individual is perfectly attuned to 
the universal, he will resonate with the same sound. I am greatly indebted to Tamara 
Albertini for suggesting the influence of Ibn al-Haytam's work on optics, De aspectibus 
(c. 1020) for the former passage, and to Chani Smith for most helpful discussions on 
the latter. See now her Tuning the Soul (Leiden: Brill, 2010), pp. 84-92. 

7” Letters, vol. 1, 103. 

7 Letters, vol. 5, 44, ‘A picture of the evil mind and the good; of the ignorant and 
the enlightened’. The nature of Ficino's relations with Lorenzo has been the subject 
of much discussion and debate. For a detailed analysis which emphasises political 
issues and differences, see Riccardo Fubini, Ticino e i Medici all'avvento di Lorenzo 
il Magnifico,' Rinascimento, second series, 24 (1984): 3-52; idem, “Ancora su Ficino e 
i Medici, Rinascimento, second series, 27 (1987): 275-91. These two articles are now 
reissued in idem, Quattrocento fiorentino: Politica diplomazia cultura (Pisa: Pacini, 
1996), pp. 235-301. For Lorenzo's relationship with Ficino in the context of his philo- 
sophic interests in general, see Jill Kraye, ‘Lorenzo and the Philosophers’ in Lorenzo 
the Magnificent: Culture and Politics, edited by Michael Mallett and Nicholas Mann 
(London: The Warburg Institute, 1996), pp. 151-66, and James Hankins, Humanism 
and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols. (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Lettera- 
tura, 2003-4), vol. 2, chapters 10 and 11 (pp. 273-350). 
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and Callimachus.” But if we are speaking of praise as a spiritual disci- 
pline, perhaps it is more appropriate to look for its effect on the writer 
rather than on the recipient. 

For Ficino himself, restraint of criticism and the creative use of 
praise seem to have been twin practices. In the letter entitled The true 
praise of praise, he says ‘those who bestow praise only do so rightly 
when they relate the excellence of the man being praised to some- 
thing else, namely to God.'? The same would apply to criticism, with 
this difference, that while man's origin is divine and his nature thus 
ultimately beyond reproof, actions may be perverted by evil influences 
or desires, and deserve to be censured. This is expressed very clearly 
in his uncharacteristic outburst in 1498 against Savonarola, where he 
attributes the friar's excesses to the influence of demonic spirits.” This 
dual practice, of restraint of blame and considered praise, together 
constitute that third aspect of praise, namely blending praise with love 
to release emotional energy and power. The practice of it rests upon 
the ability to see the divine wherever one looks. For its articulation 
we may turn to a passage Ficino found in the Hermetic Pimander, 
beginning ‘Quo vertam oculos ut te laudem? in Ficino's translation of 
Hermes,” “Where shall I look to praise you? Above or below? Within 
or without?’ For God is ‘greater than any name,’ bodiless yet *many- 
bodied or rather all-bodied': hidden but at the same time manifest. 
'[...] For all is within you, all comes from you. You give everything 


? Pico criticized Ficino openly, even rudely, in his Commento on the love poem 
of Benivieni (1486 is the date usually ascribed to it). Ficino nevertheless remained a 
loyal friend and defender, perhaps recognizing Pico's asperity as a symptom of the 
melancholy he understood so well. Poliziano bristled at Ficino's style when Ficino 
asked for his help in defending De vita (after 1489), and also found Ficino's lectures 
boring. See Jill Kraye, ‘Ficino in the Firing Line: A Renaissance Neoplatonist and His 
Critics’, in Marsilio Ficino: his Theology, his Philosophy, his Legacy, edited by Michael 
J. B. Allen and Valery Rees (Leiden: Brill, 2002), pp. 377-97, at p. 379. For Callima- 
chus's letters, see the Appendix to Ficino, Letters, vol. 7, pp. 92-99. 

75 Letters, vol. 2, 13, to Antonio Serafico. 

™ ‘non tam humano quam diabolico spiritu ductus’, ‘variis improbisque demonibus 
fuisse subiectum'. Ficino's Apologia contra Savonarolam needs to be considered in 
the context of the special circumstances of its composition. The text can be found in 
Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum, vol. 2, pp. 76-79. 

^ Hermes, Pimander, V.10, Ficino, Opera, p. 1843. Book V of the Pimander explores 
how God is simultaneously hidden and revealed. Salaman, et al., The Way of Hermes, 
p. 36; Copenhaver, Hermetica, p. 20. 
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and take nothing." Seeing the divine within the mundane and praising 
it becomes a philosophical way of life. 

Thus it can be said that Ficino's use of praise served to encourage 
and support others, but it was also one more way of practising that 
alignment of the mirror, that attuning of the soul that makes one's 
life conform not just to the heavens but to the supercelestial world, in 
order to participate fully in the flow and return of divine love. 

In his mature years, love and praise most notably intermingle in 
the oration of 1487, given when Ficino was appointed canon of the 
cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, a very public moment in his life. 
The theme is love, but praise irrepressibly bursts through: 


Now divine love, by rejoicing in its own good, loves and cares for the 
common good of all. Human love, in turn, obtains its own good only to 
the extent that it rejoices in the common good of all. For this reason ‘he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and always remains in joy. 


Because God Himself is love and also because the soul, set on fire with 
the flames of love, loves the most high God within herself, and indeed 
loves men in God, the soul is wonderfully moved by God Himself, who 
is love, and the soul becomes God. [...] 


O omnipotent love, which is God and which makes all things, sustains 
all things and perfects all things! 


O love most wise, which fires the soul through divine inspiration and 
miraculously transforms it into God! 


O love, beyond all doubt most bounteous, which joins the infinite grace 
of the Creator with something created and finite, through the commu- 
nion of the Holy Eucharist. 


[...] through love alone we shall see and taste today how sweet the Lord 
is; we shall realise immediately how great is the bounty of His sweetness, 
which He has preserved for those alone who love Him. For we shall be 
drunk with the abundance of His house; our hearts' desire will be satis- 
fied when His glory shall appear." 


Likewise, when teaching Plato in the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, the philosopher who drew so much from Hermes, Plato, Ploti- 
nus and other non-Christian sources could proclaim with passion and 


7$ Ibid., V.10 (translation Copenhaver). 
7 Selected passages from ‘Oration on Love by Marsilio Ficino given in the College 
of Canons in Florence and to the people’, Letters, vol. 7, 41. 
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sincerity, ‘in medio ecclesiae laudabo te’.”* His last writings, the unfin- 
ished commentary on the Epistles of St Paul, are suffused with love and 
praise for the apostle, for the whole tradition of Christian teachings, 
and for the philosophical tradition; but they are also written in a spirit 
of love and praise for his readers, love as practised in the daily dealings 
of life, and praise for the divine origin and potential of all his fellow 
citizens, in whom the reflection of the divine was for him a reality. 
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In the midst of the congregation will I praise Thee', Psalm 22:22. See Letters, 
vol. 7, 53 and Ficino's sermons (Praedicationes), Opera, pp. 473-93, where the same 
verse introduces twelve out of the sixteen items recorded. 


THE FIRST PICO-FICINO CONTROVERSY 


Unn Irene Aasdalen 


In this article on the first controversy between Marsilio Ficino (1433- 
1499) and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494), the Florentine 
Duecento poet Guido Cavalcanti is central to the argument, and the 
dispute between Ficino and Pico over Cavalcanti’s canzone Donna 
me prega is used in an attempt to throw light upon their further dis- 
agreement about the Platonic philosophy of love.’ 

The first Pico-Ficino controversy is in part played out over Floren- 
tine poetry, but does not have poetry as its prime concern. In essence, 
the miniature dispute about the Donna me prega encapsulates a grand- 
scale conflict regarding how to live and die according to Platonic ideals. 
The themes of the controversy are firstly the interpretation of Plato's 
Symposium, in particular Diotima's speech, and secondly the practical 
conclusions one should draw from Plato's fictional banquet. Ficino's 
position will be presented mainly through the seventh book of his 
Symposium commentary, and Pico's counter-position from his detailed 
commentary on a canzone by Girolamo Benivieni, the Amor dalle cui, 
in his Commento, but first a brief outline of the background. 

Marsilio Ficino finished his commentary on Plato's Symposium in 
its Latin version (De amore) in 1469, five years later translating it into 
Tuscan (Dell'amore).? The first printed edition of the Latin appeared in 


! For the general significance of this first controversy and its relationship to the 
later one, see Michael J. B. Allen, “The second Ficino-Pico Controversy: Parmenidean 
poetry, eristic and the One’, in Marsilio Ficino e il Ritorno di Platone: Studi e docu- 
menti, edited by Gian Carlo Garfagnini, Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento: 
Studi e Testi, 15, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1986), vol. 2, pp. 419-55 esp. pp. 
418-30. Reprinted in Plato's Third Eye: Studies on Marsilio Ficino's Metaphysics and 
its Sources (Aldershot and Brookfield VT: Ashgate, 1995), chapter 10. 

? The Latin version Commentarium in Convivium Platonis de Amore is usually 
referred to in its shortened form, De amore, as opposed to the Tuscan, Dell'amore. My 
quotations in Italian are from Marsilio Ficino, El Libro dell’ amore, edited by Sandra 
Niccoli (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1987). Translations into English mainly, but with 
some changes, follow Sears Jayne's second revised edition in Marsilio Ficino, Com- 
mentary on Plato's Symposium on Love (Dallas, TX: Spring Publications, 1985, repr. 
1999). The differences between Ficino's Latin and Italian versions of his Symposium 
commentary are minor. Before making his translation into Italian, Ficino added a 
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1484 but manuscripts were already in circulation. Ficino’s Tuscan ver- 
sion was written by 1474, but not printed until 1544? His philosophy 
of love was presented in the form of a reworking of Plato’s banquet, 
with seven speeches commenting on the seven speeches of Plato’s 
work. Even the prophetess Diotima was called upon and imagined as 
giving a new oration on Love in Careggi.* The ideal of intellectual love 
presented by Ficino in his banquet consisted of a life led in imitation 
of Socrates, who as we know from the Symposium, had his amatory 
knowledge from Diotima.* 

It is therefore significant that Guido Cavalcanti (c.1250-1300) is 
explicitly labelled as ‘Socratic’ in the seventh book of Ficino's Dell’ 
amore and celebrated for having lived rightly. As a parallel to how 
Alcibiades as the last speaker of Plato's Symposium honoured Socrates 
in the place of Eros, Ficino makes his last speaker honour Caval- 
canti for his likeness to Socrates. Cristoforo Marsuppini addresses the 
author of the fictional banquet with a tribute to the Cavalcanti family, 
praising Guido for the close similarity between his canzone Donna me 
prega and the first six speeches of Plato's Symposium: 


Marsilio Ficino, I certainly congratulate very much the family of your 
Giovanni, which has produced, among many knights famous for both 
doctrine and works, Guido, the philosopher, diligent protector of his 
country, and surpassing everyone of his era in the subtleties of logic, and 
having imitated Socratic love in words and deeds, touched briefly upon 
everything you have said. 

For Phaedrus discussed the origin of love, emanating from the viscera 
of Chaos. Pausanias divided love, once born, into two kinds, namely 
heavenly and vulgar. Eryximachus revealed its breadth when he showed 


small number of passages to the Latin texts, mainly having to do with astrology, as 
well as headings for the seven speeches on love and titles for the chapters. For the 
history of the text see Sears Jayne, introduction to Ficino, Commentary on Plato's 
Symposium on Love, and also James A. Devereux, "Ihe Textual History of Ficino's De 
amore’, Renaissance Quarterly, 28:2 (1975): 173-82, and Sebastiano Gentile, ‘Per la 
storia del testo del Commentarium in Convivium di Marsilio Ficino', Rinascimento, 
21 (1981): 3-27. 

3 There were two editions that year, one in Florence, and one in Rome translated 
afresh by Hercole Barbarasa da Terni. 

^ Tommaso Benci, who speaks in the place of Socrates, urges his listeners to imag- 
ine Diotima addressing Socrates, and makes her explain anew to Socrates how the 
soul is raised from the beauty of the body to the beauty of God (Ficino, Dell'amore 
VI.18, p. 169). 

5 Plato, Symposium 201D. All references to Plato's Symposium, translated by W. R. 
M. Lamb, refer to the Loeb Classical Library edition (Cambridge, MA and London: 
Harvard University Press, 1975). 
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that, divided into two kinds, it is found in all things. Aristophanes then 
explained what the presence of this so powerful god does in everything, 
showing that through him men who were split are put back together. 
Agathon discussed how great love's influence and power is, when he 
argued that only by it do men become blessed. Finally, Socrates, taught 
by Diotima, briefly explained what love is; what its nature is; whence it 
arose, how many parts it has, what its purpose is, and what it is worth. 
All these things, Guido Cavalcanti, the philosopher, seems to have put 
with great ingenuity into his verses.$ 


Why would Ficino eulogize Cavalcanti for having been a Socratic, 
when he was remembered quite differently, as an Aristotelian natu- 
ral philosopher, logician and poet? Why would Ficino reinterpret the 
Donna me prega and see in it a detailed summary of the first part of 
Plato's Symposium, a work Cavalcanti could not possibly have read? In 
this way, Cavalcanti would appear as a Tuscan Socrates, a poet writing 
in the Florentine vernacular, able to express with ingenuity an ideal- 
izing Platonic philosophy of love in his most famous canzone. 
Admittedly, there are reasons not to take the label and the accolade 
given to Cavalcanti too seriously. Ficino might simply have wished to 
flatter his young amico unico, Giovanni Cavalcanti (1448-1509), to 
whom the De amore in its Latin version was dedicated. As his proud 
name suggests, young Giovanni was a distant relative of the illustrious 


6 Ficino, Dell’ amore VII.1, pp. 177-78: ‘Marsilio Fecino, io mi rallegro molto della 
famiglia del tuo Giovanni, la quale intra molti cavalieri, in doctrina e opere clarissimi, 
partori Guido philosopho, diligente tutore della patria sua e nelle sottigliezze di loica 
nel suo seculo superiore a tutti. Costui seguitó l'amore socratico in parole e in costume, 
costui con suoi versi brievemente chiuse ció che da voi d'amore é decto. Phedro toccó 
l'origine d'amore quando disse che del chaos nacque; Pausania l'amore già nato in due 
spetie divise, celeste e vulgare; Eriximaco la sua amplitudine dichiaró, quando mostró 
che le due spetie d'amore in tutte le cose si ritruovano; Aristofane dichiaró quello 
che faccia in qualunque cosa la presentia di Cupidine tanto amplissimo, mostrando 
per costui gli huomini, che prima erano divisi, rifarsi interi; Agatone tractó quanto 
sia la virtù e potentia sua, dimostrando che solo questo fa beati gli huomini; Socrate 
finalmente, ammaestrato da Diotima, ridusse in soma che cosa sia questo amore, e 
quale e onde nato, quante parte egli abbia, ad che fini si dirizzi e quanto vaglia. Guido 
Cavalcante, philosopho, tutte queste cose artificiosamente chiuse ne' sua versi.' It is 
later made clear that the versi Ficino refers to are those of the Donna me prega. Jayne 
(with amendments), p. 153. On Ficino's specific request, Manetti wrote a biography 
of Guido Cavalcanti for Giovanni Cavalcanti. See Supplementum Ficinianum Marsilii 
Ficini florentini philosophi platonici opuscula inedita et dispersa primum collegit et 
ex fontibus plerumque manuscriptis edidit auspiciis Regiae Scholae Normalis Superio- 
ris Pisanae Paulus Oscarius Kristeller. Accedunt indices codicum, editionum, operum 
Ficini nec non documenta quaedam et testimonia ad eum pertinentia, edited by Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1937), vol. 2, p. 257. 
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Guido. A homage to the family was to be expected, and the details 
of it were possibly of little significance. If the question of why Guido 
Cavalcanti was heralded by Ficino as a Socratic philosopher-poet has 
come up at all, modern scholars have tended to deal with it summarily. 
John Charles Nelson in his Renaissance Love Theory and Sears Jayne 
in the introduction to the English translation of Ficino’s commentary 
on Plato’s Symposium both regarded the praise of Guido Cavalcanti 
as Socratic as awkward, but neither of them pursue the question of 
whether there was more to it than a well-meant lack of precision." Paul 
Oskar Kristeller understood the acclamation simply as Ficino's way of 
underlining the importance of the Florentine tradition for philosophi- 
cal poetry. It is interesting that Giovanni Pico, on the other hand, 
seems to have reacted quite strongly to Ficino's description, as we shall 
later see from passages in his Commento (1486). 

Pico had the reception history on his side. Learned Italian commen- 
tators of the fourteenth century, Dino del Garbo and Giles of Rome 
had read Guido Cavalcanti's Donna me prega as a deeply disillusioned 
poem on the dangers of heterosexual sensual love. The physician del 
Garbo had diagnosed the fierce passion expressed there as an illness, 
ereos, accompanied as it was by the lover's ‘unnatural alterations’ 
(alteratione non naturali) of temperature and colour, fears and hope.? 
This kind of love was seen as an exclusively sensual phenomenon, not 
able to lead the lover to moral perfection, but instead to his death and 
destruction. Giles of Rome agreed with del Garbo, albeit in a com- 
mentary with a literary rather than medical scope, and considered the 
love in the Donna me prega as an irresistible sensual passion, which 
replaces the soul’s free will with its own incessant desire. Cavalcanti 
had opened his canzone Donna me prega as follows: 'A Lady asks me 


7 See John Charles Nelson, Renaissance Theory of Love: The Context of Giordano 
Bruno's Eroici furori (New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1958), pp. 
78-79, and Sears Jayne, introduction to Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on Plato's Sym- 
posium, pp. 6-17. 

* Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, translated by Virginia 
Conant (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943, repr. Gloucester, MA: Smith, 
1964), p. 287. 

? Nelson, Renaissance Theory of Love, pp. 35-39, with a further reference to Guido 
Favati, ‘La glossa latina di Dino del Garbo a “Donna me prega" del Cavalcanti’, Annali 
della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Serie II, 21:1-2 (1952): 70-103, with a tran- 
scription from MS Vaticanus Chigianus L.V.176 of the text of Dino del Garbo's 
commentary. 

© Nelson, Renaissance Theory of Love, p. 39. 
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and therefore I wish to treat of an accident that is often fierce, and yet 
so proud, called Love: so that those who deny it can hear the truth’. 
The term accidente is a first sign attesting to Cavalcanti's ‘scientific 
approach and suggests that the canzone and its psychology of love are 
connected to the medieval debate on Aristotle’s concept of accident.” 
That love is an accident defines it as an attribute related to a subject, 
which is not in itself substantial but rather something added to what 
is substantial. Cavalcanti’s love, it has been argued, has associations 
with a sudden, blind and irrational nature, an unattractive tempera- 
ment, wild and proud." 

Let us look more closely at Ficino’s surprising candidate for the 
laurels as an exemplary Tuscan poem on Platonic love: the Donna me 
prega was originally composed as an answer to a sonnet where Guido 
Orlandi had challenged Cavalcanti to explain love’s origin, nature and 
characteristics. The Donna me prega contains his answers, but without 
mention of Orlandi and in a different order. Cavalcanti’s canzone, said 
to be the most commented upon in the history of Italian literature, 
begins: 


1 For the original Tuscan, see the following paragraph of main text. See Guido 
Cavalcanti. The Complete Poems, translated by Marc Cirigliano (New York: Italica 
Press, 1992), p. 58. Quotations from the canzone in Italian refer to this edition. I have 
used the translations of Cirigliano, as well as the older translation provided by James 
E. Shaw in his Guido Cavalcanti’s Theory of Love. The Canzone d’ Amore and other 
related problems (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1949), pp. 97-102. Occasion- 
ally, I have chosen my own solutions. 

? Some scholars, like Bruno Nardi, have linked Guido Cavalcanti's psychology of 
love to Averroism, stemming from Aristotle’s Arab commentator Averroes (1126- 
1198). Cavalcanti's poetry has recently been analysed in the light of a discussion of 
sciences like logic and optics within the context of intellectual debates in Bologna 
and Paris. See Maria Louisa Ardizzone, Guido Cavalcanti: The Other Middle Ages 
(Toronto, Buffalo, NY and London: University of Toronto Press, 2002), pp. 52-54. 

13 “We call an accident that which attaches to something and can be truly asserted, 
but neither of necessity nor usually, e.g., if one digging a hole for a plant found trea- 
sure. This—the finding of the treasure—happens by accident. ‘Accident has also 
another meaning, i.e., what attaches to each thing in virtue of itself but is not in its 
substance, as having its angles equal to two right angles attaches to the triangle. And 
accident of this sort may be eternal, but no accident of the other sort is.’ Aristotle, 
Metaphysics V.30, 1025a, 14-16 and 30-34. All references to Aristotle, The Complete 
Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, edited by Jonathan Barnes, Bol- 
lingen Series, 71:2, 2 vols. (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1984, repr. 1985, 
1991 and 1995 with corrections). 

14 See the introduction to Francesco de’ Vieri. Lezzioni d'amore, edited by John Col- 
aneri, Humanistische Bibliothek, Reihe IL, 6 (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 1973), p. 18. 
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Donna me prega, 

per ch’eo voglio dire 

d'un accidente 

che sovente 

é fero 

ed é si altero 

ch'é chiamato amore: 

si chi lo nega 

possa °l ver sentire! 

Ed a presente 

conoscente chero, 

perch'io no spero 

ch'om di basso core 

a tal ragione porti canoscenza: 

ché senza natural dimostramento 
non ho talento di voler provare 

là dove posa, e chi lo fa creare, 

e qual sia sua vertute e sua potenza, 
l'essenza poi e ciascun suo movimento, 
e | piacimento che °l fa dire amare, 
e somo per veder lo po mostrare.” 


A Lady asks me, for which I want to speak, of something extraneous, 
often fierce and yet so proud called Love: so that those who deny it can 
hear the truth! About this knowing expert, as I don't expect, men with 
vile hearts to know: because without natural demonstration I haven't the 
will to prove where it rests, and who makes it act, what are its virtues, 
its power, its essence, each movement, its predilection making one call 
it loving demonstrably seen [...].! 


Guido Cavalcanti was right when he wrote that his canzone would 
be much praised by ‘persons of intelligence’ (le persone ch’anno 
intendimento)." It was the Donna me prega that established his repu- 
tation among his contemporaries as an authority on love. The canzone 
became a favourite subject, and the fact that its philosophical content 
was commented upon elevated it to a status previously reserved for the 
poetry of the ancients. As Zygmunt Baranski has maintained, it was 


5 Cavalcanti, Complete Poems, p. 58. 

16 In this stanza Cavalcanti summarizes the questions about love to which he 
intended to respond: where love resides, what brings it into existence, what her virtue 
is, her power, essence, her movements, the attraction that earns for her the name of 
loving, and whether one can demonstrate love so that it can be seen. 

17 Cavalcanti, last stanza of Donna me prega, p. 67. 
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Guido Cavalcanti and not Dante who was seen from the start as the 
vernacular intellectual par excellence." 

When it comes to the exact likeness between Plato’s Symposium 
and Cavalcanti’s Donna me prega, it is difficult to agree with Ficino. 
Although some broader questions about love’s nature and character- 
istics are treated in both places, there are no precise indications that 
Cavalcanti echoed the views of the first six speakers of the Symposium, 
which close with Socrates’s speech presenting the mysteries of love 
according to Diotima. The likeness proposed by Ficino would have 
to rely on interpretation, and the highly abstract canzone is naturally 
open to diverse readings. 

Cavalcanti explains in the second stanza that love is located in that 
part of the soul where memory resides, namely, in the sensitive soul. 
Cavalcanti's answer as to what creates love is Mars, or rather love 
‘diaphanous, by light, by a darkness that comes from Mars, and which 
makes it stay.” Among ancient astrologers a person born with Mars 
in the sign of Taurus or Libra would be lustful, and in Cavalcanti’s not 
overly optimistic canzone, this dark influence clouds the mind, so that 
his thesis is reinforced: that love is a passion over which the intellect 
has no control.” 

When in his commentary on Plato’s Symposium Ficino presented 
the Donna me prega as a perfect praise of heavenly Eros, and as a sum- 
mary of the first six speeches of the Symposium, this interpretation is 
likely to have sparked Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’s commentary. 
We find his objections against such a reading in his Commento sopra 
una canzone de amore di Girolamo Benivieni (Commentary on a can- 
zone on love by Girolamo Benivieni). The title was not Pico’s, and his 
true concern in the tripartite and unfinished work was more ambitious 
than simply a direct commentary on his close friend Girolamo Beni- 
vieni’s canzone Amor dalle cui. Indirectly, young Pico, twenty-three 
years of age at the time, dared to comment upon the philosophy of 
love of the established Plato scholar Ficino, expressing deep disagree- 
ment with the use of both the Donna me prega and Guido Cavalcanti 
and, what is more, with Ficino’s understanding of Plato’s dialogue on 


18 Zygmunt Baranski, “Guido Cavalcanti and his first readers’, in Guido Cavalcanti tra 
i suoi lettori, edited by Maria Luisa Ardizzone (Fiesole: Cadmo, 2003), pp. 149-75. 

1 [n Stanza Two: 'diaffan da lume, d'una scuritate la qual da Marte vène, e fa 
demora, elli è creato’. Cavalcanti, Donna me prega. 

2 See introduction to Francesco de’ Vieri. Lezzioni d'amore, p. 26. 
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love. The first two books of Pico’s Commento sketch the premises for 
his reasoning on love in general opposition to Ficino and in the third 
book Pico turns his attention directly to Girolamo Benivieni's can- 
zone. Here Pico gives Benivieni's Amor dalle cui a near hagiographic 
celebration, hailing it as "Ihe Great Tuscan Poem on Heavenly Love’. 
One might ask why, and as opposed to what? Pico gave an answer: 


In the Tuscan language two poets have dealt with each of the two loves 
respectively: Guido Cavalcanti with earthly love in one of his can- 
zoni; and our poet [Benivieni] with heavenly love in the present work. 
Although our poet mentions both kinds of love in his poem, he is con- 
cerned mainly with heavenly love, and he speaks of the other kind only 
insofar as it is an inferior analogue of heavenly love?! 


In his analysis of the opposition between heavenly and earthly love, 
Pico picks two examples from the rich Tuscan tradition of love poetry 
and makes each canzone a standard for its kind. He puts his friend 
Benivieni's relatively newly-composed canzone on a par with Caval- 
canti's much celebrated Donna me prega, and holds the poem by a 
gentleman-poet up against one of the proudest representatives of the 
Tuscan tradition of il dolce stil novo. There is already an imbalance here, 
but Pico shows his cards when he states that Cavalcanti's Donna me 
prega only concerns earthly love, a phenomenon inferior to the higher 
love of Benivieni's canzone. Making a direct comparison between the 
two, Pico is implicitly arguing against Ficino, who was the one who 
had promoted Cavalcanti's canzone as a guide to higher or Socratic 
love. Naturally, Pico could simply have seen his friend's canzone as 
an outstanding example of a philosophical canzone on heavenly love, 
of an excellence matched only by Cavalcanti's Donna me prega, but if 
so, why would he have requested a rewriting? According to Eugenio 
Garin, Pico asked Benivieni to make changes to the canzone prior to 
his commentary. Benivieni consented and in Perugia during the spring 
of 1486, in cooperation with Pico, he composed an entirely new first 


21 The Italian text of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's Commento is from Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente et uno e scritti vari, 
edited by Eugenio Garin (Florence: Vallecchi, 1942), hereafter referred to as Pico, 
Commento. The detailed commentary on Benivieni's canzone, the commento particu- 
lare, is abbrievated CP. See Pico, Commento, CP, stanza 1, p. 535: ‘Di questi dua amori 
specificatamente hanno trattato dua poeti in lingua toscana: dello amore vulgare Guido 
Cavalcanti in sua canzona; dell'altro, cioé del celeste, el Poeta nostro nell'opera pre- 
sente, nella quale, quantunque tratti dell'uno e dell'altro, non-dimeno principalmente 
tratta del celeste, né dell'altro parla se non in quanto é una debile imagine di quello.’ 
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stanza, made the original first stanza the new second, added a third 
stanza (which was probably dictated by Pico), included one of Pico's 
sentences in the fourth stanza, changed the second part of the fifth, 
probably forgot to add a sentence requested by Pico to the sixth, added 
one to the seventh, kept the eighth stanza unrevised, but wrote a new 
ninth stanza.? The extensive rewriting was, Garin argued, done so as 
to facilitate Pico's project. But why did the project need facilitation? 
It was more usual for a commentator to comment upon a text as it 
appeared, rather than having it re-created. 

In its original form, Benivieni's canzone had offered a nucleus of 
a Platonic philosophy of love of a variety close to Ficino's, presented 
in a poetical form which imitated the Donna me prega.? The changes 
introduced by Pico and Benivieni reinforced its formal likeness to 
Cavalcanti's canzone, while the doctrinal content was distanced from 
Ficino's theory of love and brought closer to Pico's. The interpretation 
of Diotima's ladder was a particular focus. Ficino had said that Cav- 
alcanti's canzone gave a brief poetic summary of the first six speeches 
of the Symposium, and that it thus encapsulated the highest wisdom 
contained in Plato's philosophical dialogue, concluding with Socrates's 
speech based on Diotima's words. In this respect Pico in the Com- 
mento echoes Ficino, and argues that Benivieni in the Amor dalle cui 
leads the soul up a ladder of six steps: ‘Following this order, the poet 
shows how a man is led through six stages, beginning with material 
beauty, to his first end.’ 

Pico emphasizes that this is ‘the ladder of the stages of love by which 
one ascends to a true, whole, and distinct understanding of the sub- 
ject of love. He does not mention Diotima by name, but when he 
thereafter gives a detailed elucidation of the six steps found in stanzas 


? See foreword to Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Commentary on a Canzone of 
Benivieni, translated by Sears Jayne American University Studies, Series II, Romance 
Languages and Literature, 19 (New York, Berne and Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 
1984), pp. 26-31. See also Eugenio Garin, ‘Marsilio Ficino, Girolamo Benivieni e Gio- 
vanni Pico’, Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, 23 (1942): 93-99. 

? Girolamo Benivieni explained later that his Amor dalle cui had originally summed 
up Ficino's De amore. It is likely, from the outset, that Benivieni had seen the irony 
in imitating the form of Cavalcanti's canzone, but filling it with Platonic motifs; thus 
rendering the poem more consonant with Ficino's praise of it than the original. 

4 Pico, Commento, CP, stanzas 6-8, p. 567: 'Sequendo dunque lo autore, questo 
ordine mostra come per sei gradi, da la materiale beltà incominciando, al primo fine 
suo l'uomo si conduce.’ For another reference to the ladder of six steps see p. 569. 

? Pico, Commento, CP, stanzas 6-8, p. 569. 
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six, seven and eight of Benivieni’s canzone, his interpretation serves a 
double purpose: it represents a reading of the Amor dalle cui, but at 
the same time gives an interpretation of Diotima’s ladder, different 
from that in Ficino’s Dell’ amore. In the explanation of the first stage 
of the ladder of love, Pico says that this is the most imperfect and 
material step, since the soul is still turned toward the physical senses 
and the eyes take in the particular beauty of Alcibiades or Phaedrus or 
some other attractive body.” This does not perhaps sound surprising, 
but where did Pico’s examples come from? Benivieni had mentioned 
none of these ancient beloveds in his canzone and his ladder of love 
does not at all emphasize relations between human beings, but rather 
the heart’s pure wish for intellectual ascent to the higher realm. Alcibi- 
ades and Phaedrus are speakers at Plato’s banquet, and are found on 
Ficino’s list of eleven young men seduced to a life in philosophy by 
Socrates, the original Socratic lover. 

In Dell’ amore VII.16, when Ficino explains ‘how useful the true 
lover is’ and poses the rhetorical question ‘you ask what good Socratic 
love does?’, he explains that such love helps the lover regain his 
wings with which to fly back to his heavenly homeland, and Ficino 
lists eleven young men who were saved from adversity by Socrates, 
and attracted to a better life in philosophy; namely, Phaedo, Plato, 
Xenophon, Aeschines, Aristippus, Phaedrus, Alcibiades, Charmides, 
Theages, Euthydemus and Meno.” Under the influence of Socrates, 
the young men known from Plato’s dialogues were, according to 
Ficino, inspired to undertake more valuable philosophical studies: 
Phaedrus was changed from an orator into a philosopher, Alcibiades 
from a most ignorant man into a most learned one; Phaedo was saved 
from being a prostitute in a public brothel, and made a philosopher. 
Some of the eleven young men even became rich. A new life in love 
starts, according to Ficino, with friendship between two good men, 
and the inspiration to philosophize on love is a gift bestowed by the 
lover upon the beloved, as in the original Socratic friendship between 
Plato and Socrates. This friendship not only set young Plato off on 
a new life, but became the origin of the whole tradition of Platonic 
philosophy, since Socrates convinced young Plato to throw his poetry 


6 Pico, Commento, CP, stanzas 6-8, p. 567. 

7 “Quanto é utile el vero amatore’ and ‘Voi mi domandate a che sia utile l'amore 
socratico'. Ficino, Dell’ amore VII.16, p. 218. For the list of Socrates’s beloveds, see 
Ficino, ibid., p. 219. 
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into the flames and dedicate himself to philosophical studies. Out of 
this came his dialogues, 'the fruits of which we every day can take 
delight in’, as Ficino writes in the Dell'amore, concluding his discussion 
of the use of Socratic love.” Ficino describes how the older man in a 
Socratic friendship contemplates higher beauty through the beauty of 
his young friend and is inspired to write on philosophical love, while 
the younger is inspired to take up a life in philosophy. This exchange 
is useful and pleasant to both, and the outcome is a new life, and in 
addition, works of philosophy and poetry on love. Inspiration to write 
is an essential part of a Socratic relationship. 

Pico uses his interpretation of Benivieni's canzone to place Ficino's 
ideal of a Socratic friendship at the first and most material step of 
Diotima's ladder. The most problematic point is that in Ficino's defini- 
tion a Socratic relationship is not only there so that inspiration can be 
exchanged between the two men, but there is also an element of desire 
for earthly beauty. According to the Symposium, Diotima explained 
delight in boys' beauty to be a phenomenon on the first steps of her 
ladder, but Ficino and Pico disagree on the wisdom of remaining on a 
lower step. Pico hammers the point home when he says that Benivieni 
had shown that a man should not stop at any step of the ladder before 
the last, but should always regard each step as a progression towards 
the next: 


Taking pleasure in the beauty of a handsome youth is not praiseworthy 
if you do not use this as a step toward seeing the quantity and cor- 
responding quality which constitutes that beauty in your imagination, 
entirely separated from the gross, material body in which you have seen 
it. But busying your imagination with a study of the beauty of a body 
can only be an empty exercise if you stop at that, and do not use it as a 
step toward contemplating the universal beauty of all bodies with your 
reason.? 


One should in Pico's view resolutely climb the next steps to higher 
abstractions, away from delight in boys' beauty and philosophical 
friendships. He discusses this particular point in several places in the 


8 *e fructi de’ quali tutto "1 giorno gustiamo’. Ficino, Dell'amore, VII.16, p. 219. 

? *Non é laudabile el dilettarsi della forma d'un bel giovane, se tu non usi questo 
come grado al riguardare in te la proporzione e conforme qualità di quella figura 
etiam fuor di quell crasso e material corpo nel quale tu l'hai vista. Né l'occupare la 
immaginativa in considerare la figura d'un corpo può essere opera se non vana, se in 
quella ti fermi e non l'adopri per instrumento a contemplare con la ragione la univer- 
sale bellezza di tutti e'corpi.' Pico, Commento, CP, stanzas 6-8, pp. 573-75. 
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Commento, and seems to attribute weight to the argument. But, if we 
now look more closely at Pico’s reading of Benivieni’s Amor dalle cui 
against Cavalcanti’s Donna me prega, something startling appears. 
Pico’s analysis is based entirely on the first lines of each canzone. 
He simply compares the title, i.e., the opening words of Cavalcanti’s 
canzone with the initial half of the first stanza of Benivieni's Amor 
dalle cui: 


Love, from whose hands hangs suspended 

The rein of my heart, and in whose sacred reign 

He did not disdain to feed 

The flame, which through him was already kindled in it, 
Moves my tongue, and forces my mind? 


It is on the basis of only these incipits that Pico declares that Benivieni 
treats heavenly love and his ‘sacred reign’, while Cavalcanti simply 
treats earthly love. While his conclusion is certainly defensible and, 
as we have seen, in accordance with the judgement of the early com- 
mentators, Pico's argumentation is nevertheless bizarre. It is as if he is 
trying to make a point with the very superficiality of his assessment: 


The first difference is that Guido says that Love asks him, whereas our poet 
says that Love forces him. The second difference is that in our poem Love 
is called by his own name, a thing which Guido does not wish to do. The 
third is that he represents Love as a woman; whereas our poet does not, 
but calls him by his usual name, Amore, which is a masculine name.’ 


Pico claims that Cavalcanti's love only has the power to ask but not 
compel, because it is of an earthly kind. Pico's argument is that the 
sensory appetite in which earthly love is situated can ask reason to 
have its wishes granted, it can invite or allure, but it cannot force. 
The opposite is true of heavenly love, which is located in the intel- 
lect. In Aristotelian psychology, reason is inferior to intellect, and an 
individual can retain his freedom only so long as his reason is entirely 


30 “Amor, dalle cui man sospes el freno / Del mio cor pende, e nel cui sacro regno / 
Nutrir non ebbe a sdegno / La fiamma che per lui già in quell fu accesa, / Muove la 
lingua mia, sforza l'ingegno'. Benivieni, Amor dalle cui, stanza 1, p. 453. The word 
ingegno is translated as ‘mind’, but covers not just mind but all the inner powers of 
inventiveness. 

31 ‘La prima, che Guido dice che amore lo priega e il nostro Poeta dice che amore lo 
sforza. La seconda, che quivi é chiamato amore pel nome suo proprio, il che non vole 
fare Guido. La terza, che quello lo figura per donna e costui no, ma per l'usato nome 
di amore che suona in nome di maschio’. Pico, Commento, CP, stanza 1, p. 535. 
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subservient to the being superior to him.? The essence of the second 
difference, that Cavalcanti does not call Love by his own true name, 
Amore, is that earthly love is not true love. Pico explains: ‘Just as sen- 
sible beauty is not true beauty, but only an image of it, so earthly love 
is only a likeness or image of heavenly love. Only heavenly love can 
appropriate the sacred name of Love'.? Discussing the third dissimilar- 
ity, that Cavalcanti calls Love by a feminine name and Benivieni by a 
masculine, Pico explains that this is due to the relation between earthly 
love and heavenly love being ‘that of an imperfect thing to a perfect’. 
Spiritual beauty is greater in men than women and heavenly love is, 
consequently, more properly directed toward males, while earthly love 
is more properly directed toward women.™* 

Pico develops his discussion of this last point further, but before we 
follow his argumentation about the dangers of homosexual desires, 
we should sum up that Pico not only writes off the Donna me prega 
as a poem on earthly love after the briefest possible analysis, but 
unjustly accuses Cavalcanti of not calling Amore by his real name but 
by a feminine name, i.e., Donna. Cavalcanti did no such thing. At the 
beginning of the first stanza he states that since a Donna, ‘Lady’, has 
asked him, he wants to speak about something often fierce and proud 
ch'é chiamato amore, *which is called Love'. There is no doubt that 
Guido calls Amor by his proper name. Pico, naturally, knew this, and 
his absurd analysis of the poetry is probably intended as a parody of 
Ficino's equally unfounded interpretation of the Donna me prega as a 
summary of the first speeches of Plato's Symposium. There is an ele- 
ment of play in the way Pico's comparison between the two Tuscan 
canzoni does not appear to take Cavalcanti's canzone in earnest at all, 
and only focuses on the first lines of Benivieni's canzone—which he 
himself had asked Benivieni to write. 

Even if there is a heavy irony implied in the comparison of the two 
canzoni, Pico's philosophical interpretation of the poetry does have a 
serious intent. He goes on to discuss the most controversial aspects of 
Ficino's ideal, namely, the fact that physical desire is present between 
the Socratic lovers and that earthly beauty is given any importance 


32 Pico, Commento, CP, stanza 1, pp. 536-37. 

3 ‘così come la sensibile bellezza non è vera bellezza, ma è imagine di quella, cosi 
é lui un simulacro e ombra dello amore celeste, el quale solo propriamente si verdica 
el sacratissimo nome di amore’. Pico, Commento, CP, stanza 1, p. 537. 

** Pico, Commento, CP, stanza 1, p. 537. 
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at all. Pico starts from the differences between earthly and heavenly 
love and suggests that manly erotic desire should be directed toward 
females; not males: 


Since earthly love is a passion of the sensitive soul, and since that part 
of the soul is more irrational than rational, earthly love is very likely 
to allow us to fall into coital union. This act, if a man does succumb to 
weakness and fall into it, is less unseemly with the feminine sex than with 
the other. The opposite is true in heavenly love: heavenly love involves 
no danger of coitus, but rather is directed entirely toward the spiritual 
beauty of the soul, or the intellect. This spiritual beauty is much more 
perfect in men than in women, as is true of any other attribute. This 
is the reason why most men who have been affected by heavenly love 
have loved some young man of virtuous character (the more beautiful 
his body, the more attractive his virtue) rather than become effeminate 
and pursue a flock of harlots, who not only do not lead a man into any 
degree of spiritual perfection, but, like Circe, completely transform him 
into a beast.” 


His words are harsh. To take delight in earthly beauty is a charac- 
teristic of sensual love, which should be directed at women, while 
heavenly love should take only higher and more abstract beauty into 
account. The problem with Ficino's ideal of Socratic love is that it falls 
in between Pico's definitions and so in the latter's view presents grave 
dangers. Pico takes Ficino to account for his confused definitions of 
love, but his indignation is not concerned with the faulty reasoning 
as such, but with the consequences of Ficino's ideal as a practical 
guide to a life in love.” The practice of the ancients of close friend- 
ships between men is therefore described by Pico in a way that denies 


3 *perocché el vulgare, per essere passione dell'anima sensitive, è molto propinquo 
a lasciarci precipitare al congresso del coito, per essere quella parte dell'anima pit 
irrazionale che razionale; al quale atto quando dalla fragilità vinto l'uomo cade, meno 
inconveniente é nel sesso feminile che nell'altro. L'opposito é nello amore celeste, nel 
quale non é questo pericolo, ma tutto tende alla bellezza spiritale dell'animo e dello 
intelletto, la quale molto piü perfetta si truova ne' maschi che nelle donne, come ogni 
altra perfezione si vede. Peró tutti coloro che di questo divino amore sono stati accesi 
hanno la maggior parte amato qualche giovane di indole generosa, la cui virtü é stata 
ad altrui tanto più grata quanto l è stata in un bel corpo, e non si sono effeminate 
drieto a uno armento di meretrice, le quali non solo non inducono l'uomo a grado 
alcuno di spirituale perfezione, ma, come Circe, al tutto lo trasformano in bestia.' Pico, 
Commento, CP, stanza 1, pp. 537-38. 

*é Pico dedicates the first chapter of Book 2 in the Commento to the necessity in 
philosophy of always defining one's terms, and the chapter seems directed at Ficino. 
Pico, Commento II.1, pp. 485-86. The next chapter defines ‘love’, and refers explicitly 
to Ficino’s mistakes. Pico, Commento, II.2, pp. 486-88. 
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that Socrates loved his young friends with any kind of desire for their 
physical beauty: 


It was with a chaste kind of love that Socrates loved not only Alcibi- 
ades, but almost all of the cleverest and most attractive men in Athens. 
In the same way Zeno was loved by Parmenides, Musaeus by Orpheus, 
Nicomachus by Theophrastus, and Clinias by Xenophon. None of these 
lovers wanted to perform any wicked act with their beloveds (as many 
people think who measure the heavenly thoughts of these men by the 
standard of their own despicable desires). Rather, they wanted only to 
stimulate themselves, through the beloved's external corporeal beauty, to 
contemplate the beauty of the beloved's soul, from which his corporeal 
beauty derived.” 


Pico ends his exposition on the differences between Cavalcanti's and 
Benivieni's canzoni by explaining that this was precisely what Plato 
sought from his friendship with young men: 


It was this reward, not the sin which Dicaearchus imputes to him, that 
Plato sought from his love. Socrates achieved this reward often, for, sev- 
eral times, along the Ilissus River, when he was aroused by the beauty of 
Phaedrus, he sang the highest mysteries of theology." 


Pico ends his comparison of the two Tuscan canzoni with this rejec- 
tion of the imputation that Plato and Socrates were inclined to homo- 
sexuality. This is rather remarkable, taking into account that neither 
of the two poets had discussed the theme. Pico had in his exposition 
departed from the actual poems, but used them to raise the question 
of the differences between earthly and heavenly love, and what he 
regarded as the most provocative part of Ficino's theory of love. It has 
been claimed that Pico and Ficino were in general agreement in their 
theories of love, but Pico is himself not particularly discreet in the 
Commento as regards his critical attitude to Ficino: 


37 *Amava di questo casto amore Socrates non solo Alcibiade, ma quasi tutti e' 
più ingegnosi e leggiadri della gioventù di Atene. Cosi da Parmenide, Zenone, da 
Orfeo Museo, da Teofrasto Nicomaco, da Senofonte Clinia fu amato, e' quali tutti non 
desideravano di essequire con loro amati alcuna opera feda, come si credono molti 
che con la misura de' loro vituperosi desideri misurano e' celesti pensieri di coloro, 
ma solo per accitarsi de la bellezza corporeale esteriore a riguardare quella dell'anima 
della persona amata della quale emanò e pervenne quella corporea’, Pico, Commento, 
CP, stanza 1, p. 538. 

38 ‘Questo è il frutto che cercava Platone dello amore suo e non quell vituperio che 
gl'imputa Dicearco. Questo spesso conseguiva Socrate il quale pit volte, eccitato dalla 
beltà di Fedro, appresso al fiume Ilisso conto li altissimi misterii di teologi’. Pico, Com- 
mento, CP, stanza 1, p. 538. The sin referred to is homosexuality. 
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You can imagine, reader, how many mistakes our Marsilio makes in the 
first part of the banquet; on this one score alone [mistaking friendship 
for ideal love] he is completely confusing and corrupting what he says 
about love. But, in addition he has made mistakes on every subject, in 
every part of his treatise.?? 


The errori, regarding friendship and ideal love to which Pico refers 
are connected with Ficino’s concept of Socratic love and his presenta- 
tion of Cavalcanti as a Socratic in parole e in costume (‘in words and 
deeds’). The costume will necessarily have to do with practices—if we 
take it in earnest. The mixing up of friendship and ideal love is by 
no means mentioned haphazardly by Pico, but lies at the conceptual 
heart of Ficino’s project, in his ideal of a loving intellectual friendship 
between men, with God as the third party and proton philon or ‘first 
friend’. Friendship and higher love could hardly be more intimately 
connected than in Ficino’s philosophy of love, and this is an aspect 
which in Pico’s opinion invalidates or, to use his own expression, is 
‘corrupting’ or ‘perverting’ (pervertendo) what Ficino says about love 
in Dell’ amore.” 

Socratic love, according to Ficino, is what offers man a way of real- 
ising philosophy and becoming wise, just as Socrates became wise 
because he knew nothing but matters of love. Ficino is relying here 
upon an element of antonomasia." According to Ficino’s fictional 
banquet Socrates is a figure worthy of the highest degree of imita- 
tion, and in praising Cavalcanti as a Socrates, he too is held up as a 
figure to imitate. When Ficino writes in the passage quoted earlier that 
Cavalcanti himself ‘imitated’ (imitó) Socrates, in his conduct as well 
as his poetry, we are led to reflect upon the more precise meaning of 
this imitation. ‘Socrates’ would in a broad sense be associated with a 
person living according to his philosophy.” Quattrocento humanists 
inherited from classical and mediaeval literature the idea of Socrates 


3 Pico, Commento II.2, p. 488: ‘Puoi dunque considerare, lettore, quanti errori 
nel primo congresso cometta el nostro Marsilio confundendo in tutto, sol per questo 
capo, e pervertendo ció che d'amore parla. Benché, oltre a questo, in ogni parte di 
questo trattato abbia comesso in ogni materia errori.' 

40 *pervertendo cid che d'amore parla’, Pico, Commento II.2, p. 488. 

^ Antonomasia is the substitution of an appellative or a periphrasis for a proper 
name. 

42 The Socrates we meet in ancient literature is multifaceted, and the historical 
Socrates is a mystery, forever hidden by the masks his historians have created. There 
is considerable tension also in Plato's works, between the Socrates figure of the Pha- 
edo and the Republic, who is committed to the reality of transcendent forms, and the 
Socrates of the Apology and the Euthyphro, who is unaware of them. 
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as a ‘pagan saint’, foreshadowing Christ: a philosopher who was wise, 
holy, detached from worldly goods and not subject to disfiguring pas- 
sions. If he was not quite a figura for Christ, or a perfect type, like John 
the Baptist, he subsequently became a foreshadowing or herald.? But 
in the background, there also loomed a darker shadow of this saintly 
figure, known to Ficino through Lucian: Socrates was rumoured to 
have been a homosexual, even a pederast and a coward.^ Ficino's 
Socrates is rather a controversial saint, since Ficino not only makes 
him a representative of the philosophical and contemplative life, but 
also depicts him as a lover and an educator of the young, a philosopher 
who took delight in youthful male beauty. 

The ideal of Socratic love was presented by Ficino as an interpreta- 
tion of Diotima's ladder from the Symposium. But while Ficino and 
Pico agree in seeing Diotima's ladder as the most important part of 
Plato's work, the two differ widely in their interpretations of how to 
ascend, i.e., live so that one climbs from this world's baser desire for 
corporeal beauty to a higher kind. Commenting in the sixth speech on 
Diotima's words, Ficino writes in Dell'amore: 


Next let us discuss the steps by which Diotima takes Socrates from the 
lowest things to the highest. She leads him back from the body to the 
soul, from the soul to the angel, and from the angel to God.* 


In Ficino's version, Diotima concludes her speech by begging Socrates 
to love all other things with a certain moderation, but to love God with 
an infinite love. Diotima has in Dell'amore taken on the likeness of 
a Christian prophetess urging man to love God alone, but Tommaso 
Benci who speaks in Socrates's place, explains how God can be loved, 
that He can be loved through His created beings: 


If we do love bodies, souls or angels, we shall not really be loving these 
things, but God in them. In loving bodies we shall really be loving the 
shadow of God; in souls, the likeness of God; in angels, the image of 


5 James Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols. (Leiden, New York, 
Copenhagen and Cologne: Brill, 1990), vol. 1, pp. 321-22, and Michael J. B. Allen, 
Synoptic Art: Marsilio Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: Leo 
S. Olschki, 1998), pp. 125-28. 

^ Socrates had in Lucian's writings been depicted as a coward, pederast, petty 
sophist and as the sexual partner of Alcibiades, see Allen, Synoptic Art, p. 126, fn.4. 

5 '[..] per l'advenire diremo per che gradi Diotima inalza Socrate dall'infimo 
grado, pe’ mezzi, al suppremo, tirandolo dal corpo all'anima, dall'anima all'angelo, 
dall'angelo a Dio.' Ficino, Dell' amore VI.15, p. 161. 

46 Ficino, Dell’ amore V1.18, p. 173. 
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God. Thus in this life we shall love God in all things so that in the next 
we may love all things in God." 


It is a premise of Ficino's thinking on love that God is closely con- 
nected with Beauty, and that intuition is given man as a trustworthy 
guide to seek what is true, good and beautiful. In Ficino's philosophy 
man can also take delight in the beauty of earthly phenomena in his 
quest for the divine. As this passage illustrates, the beauty of the lower 
levels of being is in a sense representative of that of the higher. From 
Ficino's concept of a Socratic friendship emerges a blend of Platonism 
and Christianity where the relation between man and the divine realm 
is generally eroticized. Ficino's Eros is based on the usual Platonic 
definition of love as desire for beauty, but in Ficino's adaptation, desire 
for male beauty in a Socratic friendship becomes a kind of foretaste of 
divine beauty.? His Eros is fuelled by desire. 

Like Ficino, Pico bases his definition of love on Plato's Symposium 
and sums it up as desiderio di bellezza (‘desire for beauty').? But work- 
ing from the very same definition, ascent is in Pico's view a lonely 
enterprise, best spent in contemplation of philosophy and theology, 
in search of a higher and more abstract intelligible beauty, visible only 
to the spiritual eye of the soul. Earthly beauty and other people are a 
distraction in the vertical relationship between man and God. In Pico's 
philosophical reasoning, God is not beauty, but stands above beauty, 
as the source of all beauty. In Ficino's philosophy there is a continu- 
ity between earthly and heavenly beauty, and man's intuition is able 
to follow a chain of beauty from the lowest to the highest, whereas 
in Pico's view there is a discontinuity. Earthly beauty is essentially 


? 'L..] se ci piaceranno e corpi, gli animi, gli angeli, non amereno questi proprio, 
ma Dio in questi: ne' corpi amereno l'ombra di Dio, negli animi la similitudine di Dio, 
negli angeli la imagine di Dio. Cosi nel tempo presente ameremo Dio in tutte le cose, 
acció che finalmente amiamo tutte le cose in Lui.' Ficino, Dell' amore VI.19, p. 174. 

^ Ficino says: “This divine beauty has generated love, that is, a desire for itself, in all 
things [...] For Love is necessarily good since it is born from the Good and returns to 
the Good. For this same God is the beauty which all things desire, and in possessing 
which, all things rest.’ (E questa spetie divina, cioé bellezza, in tutte le cose l'amore, 
cioè desiderio di sé, ha procreato [...] E necessario è che l'amore sia buono, con ciò sia 
che lui, nato da bene, si ritorni in bene; perché quell medesimo iddio è la bellezza el 
quale tutte le cose desiderano, e nella cui possessione tutte si contentono.) Ficino, Dell’ 
amore IL.2, p. 23. 

2 “Quando noi diciamo amore, intendete desiderio di bellezza’, Ficino, Dell’ amore 
14, p. 15. 

°° Pico, Commento II.2, p. 487. 
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different from heavenly beauty, and therefore in all forms a distrac- 
tion from the higher. 

Pico explains that the heavenly love Plato treated in the 
Symposium—and so the Platonic Eros—should not be misinterpreted 
and equated with either friendship or the relation between God and 
man: 


[...] the love with which God loves creatures, and that other love, which 
is properly called friendship, and many other loves like them, are not 
only different from this love we are talking about, but even repugnant to 
it, as I shall show clearly below when I explain the nature of love.” 


There are two points of interest here. The first is that both Ficino’s 
and Pico’s interpretations of Diotima’s ladder are quite easily defend- 
able, since the difference at least partly reflects an ambiguity in Plato’s 
philosophy, and secondly, that the practical consequences differ 
widely. If we look at Plato’s Symposium, we see that Diotima had 
explained to Socrates that for a man to ascend her ladder, he should 
start in youth to encounter beautiful bodies but from love of boys 
ought to move on to higher levels of abstraction. He should go from 
loving one particular body to loving all beautiful bodies, i.e., abandon 
concrete beauty for a concept of beauty. Thereafter, he should begin 
to love the beauty of souls, and to observe beauty in laws and tradi- 
tions. At the end of the ladder, through philosophical contemplation, 
he would finally be able to turn to the ocean of Beauty.? Diotima's 
ladder leads man to something higher, which could be understood as 
a higher state of abstraction, the divine level of being, or seen as an 
out-and-out synonym for heaven. To state it briefly, Ficino, drawing 
on Plato, could present his ideal of Socratic love as a combination of 
common philosophical enterprise and desire between men, as long as 
the desire was only used as fuel for poetic or philosophical inspira- 
tion, and not actually consummated in the flesh. “Touch’ represented 
in Ficino's theory of love the possibility for a Fall. Pico could with as 
much basis in Socrates's speech, argue that love of boys or a philo- 
sophical friendship was not Diotima's real concern, because her ladder 


51 *L..] Pamore col quale Dio ama le creature e quell'altro che propriamente si 
chiama amicizia e molti altri simili, sono diversi da questo amore di che si parla, ma 
eziandio repugnanti, come sotto, dichiarando la natura d'amore, dimostreremo chi- 
aramente.' Pico, Commento II.2, pp. 487-88. 

? Plato, Symposium 210A-211c. 
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led away from desire and the particular beauty of a man, and onto a 
higher level of philosophical abstraction. As Pico concludes: 


no one can have both earthly and heavenly love at the same time. This 
is why Zoroaster urges us to concentrate on heavenly beauty, exclaiming 
‘open your eyes and direct them above.’ 


Plato’s Symposium is usually seen in the way Pico sees it, as being com- 
posed so that there is a strong opposition between the sixth speech, 
delivered by Socrates, and the seventh, by Alcibiades. The first six 
speeches are interpreted as a kind of ladder, and the work’s philosoph- 
ical content seems to come to its peak with Socrates’s speech based on 
the words of Diotima. Socrates in this reading promotes the rational 
life, advocating ever more sophisticated philosophical abstractions as 
the way to climb the ladder which stretches from this world to the 
higher one. His friend Alcibiades, on the other hand, is in his drunken 
speech eulogizing Socrates rather than love, and is usually understood 
to give a burlesque epilogue to the dialogue’s real concerns. Ficino’s 
Dell'amore represents a radically different interpretation from Pico’s, 
and smoothes out the dichotomy between the two last speeches of the 
Symposium. The two speeches are presented as parts of a whole, so that 
Socrates in the sixth speech voices Diotima’s ideal of how to live and 
love rightly, and Alcibiades, in the seventh, just as significantly, praises 
Socrates. The subtext accepts Alcibiades’s poetic frenzy, his desperate 
humanity and his amorous desire for Socrates, as part and parcel of a 
Socratic friendship. Ficino finds worth also in the delights of the first 
steps of Diotima’s ladder, those steps Pico only writes off as base and 
material. 

The seventh speech of Dell’amore brings to light Ficino’s interpreta- 
tion of Alcibiades, and when Cavalcanti is eulogized it is within the 
framework of a praise of Socratic love. The bearing of all this on the 
Ficino-Pico controversy is that Pico reacts against Ficino’s portrait of 
Cavalcanti, not because it represents a forced reading of the Donna me 
prega (even if Pico does ridicule Ficino's interpretation), but because 
of the veiled implications. That Cavalcanti was Socratic in *words and 
deeds' was the most discreet claim possible for the great poet as a Tus- 
can model Socratic lover, but still an explosively controversial sugges- 
tion. Through it, Cavalcanti became a philosopher who showed exactly 


55 *L..] niuno può insieme avere e lo amore volgare e quello celeste; e però Zoro- 
astre confortandone a quella visione della bellezza superna crida: “Estendi gli occhi e 
drizali in su”. Pico, Commento IILA, p. 529. 
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how Ficino's ideal should be realised. Remembering Ficino's example 
of Socrates's influence on the lives of his eleven young friends, this 
evoked an image of a philosophical master, gathering around him 
young admirers, attracting them to a life in philosophy. If we look 
at Cavalcanti's biography, he was indeed, like Socrates, surrounded 
by his own circle of younger men, the poets of his sodalitas—and 
among them, Dante Alighieri (1265-1321). Every Florentine reader 
would have known that Dante had not dedicated his first philosophical 
work on love, the Vita Nuova, to his beloved Beatrice, but to his primo 
amico, Guido Cavalcanti. In La Vita Nuova Dante himself explains that 
he sent his first poetry to Guido and his sodalitas, and when Guido 
answered, this became almost the start of Dante’s ‘New Life’. But there 
is a great difference between acknowledging a close friendship between 
the two great poets and accepting them as having enjoyed something 
more than this. 

Even if Cavalcanti was the older of the two and the philosophical 
auctoritas who inspired his younger friend to compose philosophi- 
cal love poetry, the friendship between Cavalcanti and Dante had not 
necessarily been Socratic, in Ficino's sense of the term. Still, he could 
through their inspired relationship advertise his ideal of love through a 
local example, and imply that the Florentine tradition for philosophi- 
cal poetry arose from a Socratic friendship. In this way, it would stand 
as a parallel to how the Platonic tradition was a result of the friend- 
ship between Socrates and Plato. When Ficino made Cavalcanti a Tus- 
can Socrates, Dante's philosophical poetry, for those who could see 
through the veil of Ficino's praise of Cavalcanti, suddenly appeared as 
the fruits of Socratic love. A better or more subtle advertisement for 
Ficino's ideal could hardly be given. 

Alcibiades had spoken to Socrates as the last speaker at Plato's banquet. 
When Marsuppini takes the floor as the last speaker of Ficino's banquet, 
he directs his words not to the group of men gathered, but directly to 
Ficino. Ficino writes: ‘Finally, Cristoforo Marsuppini, as he was about to 
take the part of Alcibiades, turns to me with these words’. 

The 'me' is Ficino, the author, and with his offhand reference to 
Giovanni Cavalcanti as tuo Giovanni, Marsuppini confirms a close 
friendship between Ficino and his young friend. Through Marsuppini, 
Ficino congratulates himself on his friendship with his Cavalcanti. As 
Michael Allen has pointed out, the name ‘Cavalcanti’ is Platonically 


* Ficino, Dell'amore VII.1, p. 177. 
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significant, connoting the chevalier, ‘the noble charioteer who has mas- 
tered the Phaedran steeds of wrath and desire’. We have two of these 
charioteers in Ficino’s banquet, his young friend Giovanni playing the 
role of Phaedrus as the first speaker of the banquet, the other in the 
last chapter appearing as a Tuscan Socrates. When Ficino dedicated 
his first work on love, De amore, to his Cavalcanti, he followed Dante 
who had dedicated his Vita Nuova to the more famous Cavalcanti. We 
have an intricate pattern of educators and guides to higher love. They 
appear as later imitators of Socrates who had been taught by Diotima, 
of Plato who had been inspired by Socrates, and of Phaedrus who had 
been loved by them both. 

Pico, who in his interpretation of Diotima’s ladder in the Commento 
put little emphasis on philosophical friendships and who would not 
accept Ficino’s accentuation of the desire-driven inspiration between 
Socratic lovers, ignored the implicit suggestion of the model rela- 
tionship between Cavalcanti and Dante. But when Pico denied that 
Guido Cavalcanti had written on higher love in his canzone but only 
on earthly love, this had the effect of exposing in one stroke Ficino’s 
claims as unfounded. Ficino’s praise of Cavalcanti as Socratic had had 
the advantage of making the Tuscan tradition for philosophical poetry 
a result of a Socratic friendship, and also contributed to the fashioning 
of an image of Ficino as heir to that tradition, following Cavalcanti 
and Dante as much as following Socrates and Plato—but the advan- 
tages came at a price. With his forced reading of the Donna me prega, 
Ficino had made it a model poem and a key to his philosophy of love, 
but at the same time he exposed himself to criticism. Pico seized the 
opportunity. So, when on the surface we have a conflict where two 
philosophers disagree on the reading of a duecento poet, neither of 
them seriously goes into the text of the canzone, for, on a deeper level, 
the disagreement was about something entirely different: Plato’s Sym- 
posium, and how one should understand Diotima’s mysteries of love. 


5 See Michael J. B. Allen, 'Cosmogony and love: the role of Phaedrus in Ficino’s 
Symposium Commentary’, Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 10:2 (1980): 
131-53 (at 135-37). 


‘ET NUPER PLETHON’—FICINO’S PRAISE OF GEORGIOS 
GEMISTOS PLETHON AND HIS RATIONAL RELIGION 


Paul Richard Blum 


Most authors who refer to Marsilio Ficino’s famous Prooemium to 
his translation of Plotinus’s works, addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
discuss the alleged foundation of the Platonic Academy in Florence, 
but rarely continue reading down the same page, where—for a second 
time—Georgios Gemistos Plethon is mentioned. The passage reads as 
follows: 


Nowadays, few have interpreted his [i.e., Aristotle’s] thought—apart from 
our sublime complatonicus Pico—with the same faithfulness (pietate) as 
once did Theophrastus and Themistius, Porphyry, Simplicius, Avicenna, 
and recently Plethon.' 


This statement contains several surprising claims: it suggests that Ple- 
thon is a reliable interpreter of Aristotle; that Plethon and Pico are the 


! Marsilio Ficino, Opera, 2 vols. (Basel, 1576; reprint Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo, 
1983), vol. 2, p. 1537: ‘cuius mentem hodie pauci, praeter sublimem Picum compla- 
tonicum nostrum ea pietate, qua Theophrastus olim et Themistius, Porphyrius, Sym- 
plicius, Avicenna, et nuper Plethon interpretantur.' On this preface, see Sebastiano 
Gentile in Marsilio Ficino, Lettere. Vol. I. Epistolarum familiarium liber I. edited by 
Sebastiano Gentile, Istituto nazionale di studi sul Rinascimento— Carteggi umanistici, 
4 (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1990), pp. XIII-XLII; idem: ‘Giorgio Gemisto Pletone e 
la sua influenza sull'umanesimo fiorentino, in Firenze e il Concilio del 1439, edited by 
Paolo Viti, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1994), vol. 1, pp. 813-32. Michael Staus- 
berg, Faszination Zarathushtra. Zoroaster und die Europdische Religionsgeschichte der 
Frühen Neuzeit, 2 vols. (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1998), vol. 1, p. 82, 
called this preface a 'geschickt inszenierte Legende' (a cunningly contrived legend). 
Cf. Cesare Vasoli, Quasi sit deus. Studi su Marsilio Ficino (Lecce: Conte, 1999), pp. 
23-50. James Hankins, ‘Cosimo de’ Medici and the “Platonic Academy”, Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 53 (1990): 144-62. Paul Richard Blum, Phi- 
losophieren in der Renaissance (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2004), pp. 167-75; idem, “Die 
Graue Eminenz des Renaissance-Platonismus: Georgios Gemistos Plethon’, Tumult. 
Schriften zur Verkehrswissenschaft, 29 (2005): 119-29 (this issue is dedicated to “Geor- 
gios Gemistos Plethon (1355-1452), Reformpolitiker, Philosoph, Verehrer der alten 
Götter’). Brigitte Tambrun, Pléthon. Le retour de Platon (Paris: Vrin, 2006), pp. 241-42. 
John Monfasani has analysed the five occasions when Ficino mentioned Pletho by 
name. See John Monfasani, ‘Marsilio Ficino and the Plato-Aristotle Controversy’ in 
Marsilio Ficino: His Theology, His Philosophy, His Legacy, edited by Michael J. B. Allen 
and Valery Rees (Leiden: Brill, 2002), pp. 179-202. 
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most recent Aristotelians or, more precisely, that they are the latest 
candle-bearers of true Aristotelian tradition; and that Plethon, along 
with the other authors mentioned, is religiously orthodox. These three 
claims are surprising because they are simply wrong. So the question 
is, whom or what is Ficino praising in eulogizing Plethon? I propose 
to examine these three claims in reverse order. 

Plethon’s religious orthodoxy is suggested by the fact that the 
sentence quoted was copied by Ficino into the Plotinus preface from 
his letter to Johannes Pannonius (de Varadino) of 1484/85.? Then 
and later, Ficino chastised the Alexandrist and Averroist schools for 
destroying religion, for negating divine providence, and for misrep- 
resenting Aristotle. By contrast, good Aristotelians, like Pico and 
Plethon, succour true religion. As Ficino goes on to argue, 


whoever thinks that an impiety so widely diffused [...] can be van- 
quished by mere simple preaching of faith will be immediately and 
manifestly proved wrong and terribly mistaken. For this task requires 
a much greater power. It entails [...] at least that philosophers, after 
they have listened gladly to a philosophic religion at some point will be 
persuaded by it? 


Presumably Ficino is suggesting that Pico and Plethon are represen- 
tatives of a ‘philosophic religion’ that might eventually convert their 
readers—but convert them to what? Presumably, to the same piety that 
unites Pico, Plethon, and the platonizing interpreters of Aristotle. 
Plethon qualifies as an Aristotelian for having commented upon 
Aristotle, Averroes and Alexander on matters of philosophical theol- 
ogy in his famous treatise De differentiis Platonis et Aristotelis (On the 
differences between Aristotle and Plato). Specifically, he suggested that 
Aristotle's concept of the Prime Mover was located in one celestial 
sphere among others, which would contradict the notion of a divinity 


? For the letter of Marsilio Ficino to Janus Pannonius, see Michael J. B. Allen, Syn- 
optic Art: Marsilio Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, 1998), pp. 14-17 and The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, translated by members of 
the Language Department of the School of Economic Science, 8 vols to date (London: 
Shepheard-Walwyn 1975-), vol. 7, pp. 21-24. The identity of this Janus Pannonius is 
much disputed, but Klara Pajorin in "loannes Pannonius e la sua lettera a Ficino’, Ver- 
bum: Analecta Neolatina, 1 (1999): 59-68, proposed that it is Johannes de Varadino. 
Varadinum was (Nagy-)Várad, Hungary; today Oradea in Romania. For another view, 
see Letters of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 7, pp. 200-201. 

> Ficino, Opera, pp. 871-72 and 1537; translation from Allen, Synoptic Art, p. 15. 
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that transcends all finite beings.* Plethon maintained, in matters of 
nature, that Aristotle was too much influenced by Anaxagoras, a 
philosopher who seemed to advocate some logos beyond all things, 
but ultimately tended to atheism. Aristotle had the same tendency, 
talking about various divinities, but eventually fostering atheism.? 
Plethon concluded his treatise with an extended rebuttal of Aristotle’s 
refutation of the Platonic theory of Forms/Ideas, which in essence states 
that Aristotle missed the most important doctrine because he denied 
the creation of eternal substances and the wellspring of all things in 
one source of being. Opposed to this are Plato and the Platonists, who 
understand God as ‘the universal sovereign over all existing things, 
and assume him to be the originator of originators, the creator of 
creators, and refer everything without exception to him.” 

This all sounds orthodox enough, and we would be happy to incor- 
porate Plethon into the Patrologia Graeca (as Migne actually did), had 
not Plethon started his defence of Plato and attack on Aristotle by 
saying, ‘Our ancestors, who were ancestors of both the Greeks and 
the Romans, esteemed Plato much more highly than Aristotle." The 
message ofthis exordium is not that some distant people preferred Plato, 
but that we all, Greeks and Romans alike, should do so, because our 
common ancestors did. As is well known, Plethon wrote this treatise 
during the Council of Florence in 1439 and the Greeks and Romans 
were not the ancients but the audience present: Eastern and Western 
scholars. Behind this captivating address stands Plethon's agenda of 
restoring ancient pagan wisdom in order not to enhance Christianity, 
Greek or Roman, but to supplant it. This casts a shadow over Ficino's 
protest against unreligious Aristotelianism and his call for a ‘religion 


* C. M. Woodhouse, Gemistos Plethon. The Last of the Hellenes (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1986), p. 193, $ 5. 

> Ibid., p. 203, § 32. 

6 Ibid, p. 213, $ 55. 

7 Bernadette Lagarde, ‘Le De differentiis de Pléthon d'apres l'autographe de la Mar- 
cienne’, Byzantion, 43 (1973): 312-343, at p. 321: ‘Hoi men hémón palaioteroi kai 
Hellénón kai Romaión Platóna Aristotelous polló tôi mesó proetimón. [All quotations 
in Greek are transliterated following the suggestions of http://www.perseus.tufts.edu.] 
I have altered Woodhouse's translation, which, in accordance with the Latin, trans- 
lates: “Our ancestors, both Hellenes and Romans, [...]' (“Tam Graeci quam Romani 
veteres, qui nostrum saeculum antecesserunt...’, Georgii Gemisti Plethonis De Platoni- 
cae atque Aristotelica philosophiae differentia libellus, edited by Georgius Chariander 
(Basel, 1574), fol. B2 verso; cf. Patrologiae cursus completus. Series Graeca, edited by 
J.-P. Migne (Paris, 1866), vol. 160, col. 890. 
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that pleases philosophers’, i.e., a kind of religion fostered by divine 
providence, when he employs Plethon as his ally. I am not intending 
to prove Plethon’s heterodoxy here because it is and was well known, 
even to Ficino himself, as Monfasani has shown from the marginalia 
to De fato, but I do want to take up the motive of ancestry because 
this leads us to the second claim in Ficino's remark about Plethon. 

In his Treatise on the Laws (Nomón syggraphé), which by its very title 
referred back to the book of Laws (Nomoi) by Plato, Plethon invoked 
a pageant of pagan sages and legislators—mythical and real alike— 
that connected Zoroaster with Plato, Plutarch, Plotinus, Porphyry, and 
Iamblichus? In doing this he certainly bestowed a classic formula and 
apparent logic on a form of thought, effective in humanism ever since 
Francesco Petrarch and Coluccio Salutati, namely that of a consistent 
and continuous genealogy of wisdom, known as prisca theologia, the 
spell of which binds all well-thinking men up to and including the 
present speaker.’ As for Plethon, his basic creed draws its legitimacy 
from the eternal (aei) succession of divine men.!! Ficino's response 
to corrupt Aristotelianism is to create a counter-tradition that is 
congruent with Platonism, namely the pious reading of Aristotle in a 
genealogy that runs from Theophrastus through Plethon to Pico. 

For this argument to be valid, one would have to demonstrate that 
Pico and Plethon deliberately followed Theophrastus, Themistius, 
Porphyry, Simplicius, and Avicenna; that these writers do constitute 
a prisca philosophia peripatetica; and that they can be seen as serious 
defenders of a religious philosophy. If it can only be demonstrated 
that Ficino is using a makeshift genealogy for rhetorical purposes, his 


* Monfasani, ‘Marsilio Ficino and the Plato-Aristotle Controversy’. For Ficino's 
marginal note on De fato from Cod. Riccardianus, 76 see p. 199; for Ficino's references 
to Plethon, see pp. 196-99. On that codex, see, Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone. 
Mostra di manoscritti, stampe e documenti. Catalogo, edited by Sebastiano Gentile, 
S. Piccoli and Paolo Viti (Florence: Le Lettere, 1984), pp. 55-57. 

? Pléthonos nomón syggraphés ta sózomena. Plethon, Traité des lois, edited by 
Charles Alexandre, translated by Pierre Augustin Pellissier (Paris, 1858; reprint 
Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1966), L2, pp. 30-32. Henceforth references to the Laws will 
refer to this work unless otherwise stated. 

10 Cf. Tambrun, Pléthon, pp. 243-47. Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann, Philoso- 
phia Perennis: Historical Outlines of Western Spirituality in Ancient, Medieval and 
Early Modern Thought, Archives Internationales d'Histoire des Idées—International 
Archives of the History of Ideas, 189 (Dordrecht: Springer, 2004). D. P. Walker, The 
Ancient Theology. Studies in Christian Platonism from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1972). 

1 Laws, L5, p. 44. 
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argument collapses. Or at least the question arises, what kind of reli- 
gion are these authors defending? 

Although there is no evidence that Ficino ever read the full Treatise 
of the Laws, except for the section entitled De fato, nevertheless a look 
at Plethon’s philosophy of religion is revealing. In the Laws, Gemistos 
discussed the basic tenets of what he suggested might be a theology 
with political and moral meaning.’ In humanist fashion, the book 
starts with a discussion of the variety of opinions among men on the 
most important issues in life.? Without a doubt, happiness is what all 
men are seeking, but the means of seeking it and its meaning seem to 
be controversial: pleasure, wealth, glory, virtue and so forth. Needless 
to say there are many allusions to the various ethical doctrines of the 
ancients, but I shall refrain from listing them here. The conclusion 
Gemistos draws from this diversity is noteworthy: we need to know 
the nature of man, and in order to do this, we need to study the nature 
of things, which in turn leads directly to the nature of the Divine." 
After this there is a chapter on the major authorities in theological 
matters (I.2). Here we find a key to Plethon's lasting influence and, 
perhaps, to his intentions, which will be discussed more extensively 
below. After a discussion of the doctrines of Protagoras and Pyrrho, 
the main treatment of the subject begins with a prayer: 


Come to us, O gods of learning, whoever and however many ye be; ye 
who are guardians of scientific knowledge and true belief; ye who dis- 
tribute them to whomsoever you wish, in accordance with the dictates of 
the great father of all things, Zeus the King. For without you we should 
not be able to complete so great a task. But do you be our leader in these 
our reasonings, and grant that this book may have all success, to be set 
as a possession for ever before those of mankind who wish to pass their 
lives, both in private and in public, established in the best and noblest 
fashion.” 


This is quite a remarkable confession for a philosopher: his gods are 
the gods of learning, theoi logioi. Logios can have the meaning of logi- 
cal, reason-guided, erudite and eloquent, or oracular. The choice is 


12 There are some hints at possible Neoplatonic backgrounds to Plethon’s Laws 
in Dominic J. O'Meara, Platonopolis. Platonic Political Philosophy in Late Antiquity 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 2003), pp. 203 ff. O'Meara also suggests parallels with al-Farabi's 
The Best State. 

P? Woodhouse, p. 325; Laws, I.1, p. 16. 

14 Woodhouse, pp. 326; Laws, I.1, p. 22. 

5 Woodhouse, pp. 328-9; Laws, 1.4, p. 45. 
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ours. However, Plethon is evidently praying to those who control both 
science and opinion (epistéme and doxa) that they may guide the ratio- 
nal discourse of this book. 

L5 informs the reader about the general doctrines (dogmata, nomoi) 
of Plethon's theology, the most relevant of which are the following: 
the gods are more blessed than men; they govern destiny (pronoein) 
for good and not for evil; there is a plurality of gods that admits of 
degrees of divinity. Zeus is the highest and mightiest of the gods; he 
is unbegotten (agenetos) and self-engendered (autopatros);'6 Poseidon 
is his first son and head of all other gods. There is a hierarchy among 
the lower gods and a division between the legitimate and illegitimate 
offspring of Zeus, the former living as gods on Olympus, the latter 
dwelling as Titans in Tartarus, but together forming a holy Unity (hen 
ti mega kai hagion)." The next level encompasses heavenly bodies that 
are described as intelligences with reason and bodies without aging or 
corruption?—for a ‘Latin’ reader easily identifiable as angels. On the 
lowest level there are demons that operate on earth. Nevertheless all 
of these divine beings are outside of time and space: they are begotten 
(genetoi) from the one cause of all, but are without beginning or end in 
time.” In Zeus, essence and action (ousia, praxis) are identical.” Since 
in Latin scholasticism existence was thought of as the act of being 
(actus essendi) and as such distinct from essence, it may well be that 
Plethon translated existence (existentia) as action (Greek: praxis). 

If this system were found in some middle Platonic fragment, we 
would be tempted to relate it to Plato, Plotinus, Proclus and similar 
sources, together with ancient Greek theogonies. But Plethon wrote 
this around the year 1400 or in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
We also recognize Peripatetic, if not scholastic, rationality, such as the 
identification of essence and existence in God, and the differentiation 
of time and eternity, not to speak of the intricacies of the unbegotten- 
ness of the Father and the generation of a preferred Son of God. 

As is well known, Plethon's Treatise on the Laws was in part destroyed 
posthumously in 1460 by his friend and former student, Georgios 


16 Woodhouse, p. 329: ‘ungenerated [...] father of himself; Laws, 1.5, p. 46. 
Laws 1.5, p. 50. 
8 Thid., p. 52. 

? Ibid., tô de chronó agenétón te kai anólethón'. 

2 Ibid., p. 54. 
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Gennadios Scholarios who became Patriarch of Byzantium, because 
he believed the whole theology to be a reinstatement of ancient 
polytheism.? But Scholarios was also one of the Byzantine scholars 
who introduced Latin scholastic philosophy into the Greek world (in 
1435/36 he had translated Petrus Hispanus's Logic).” As Arnold Toyn- 
bee convincingly argued, Plethon's work proposes an unusual solution 
to the tribulations of the Byzantine Church, which was about to be 
crushed between the millstones of the encroaching Ottoman empire 
and the Roman Church. It seems that Plethon sought to save Greek 
identity by restoring ancient Greek culture. Scholarios's solution was 
to preserve the Eastern Orthodox Church at the mercy of the Turks, 
and this prevailed. Indeed, he was appointed Patriarch after 1453 by 
Mehmet the Conqueror. Bessarion, another student of Plethon's, opted 
for the Roman Church, in which he made his career as a cardinal.? 
But this scenario leaves open the question of whether or not Gemistos 
Plethon actually believed what he was teaching. This question was 
even raised by Scholarios himself. Bessarion, in a letter of condolence, 
did not hesitate to assume that Plethon would ‘join the Olympian 
gods and—supposing the Pythagorean doctrine was acceptable— 
that Plato’s soul had been reborn in Plethon.” If we take Bessarion’s 
witnessasan indication that Gemistos's Laws wereto betaken metaphor- 
ically we may easily absolve him of heresy, in spite of Scholarios's rage. 
Still, one has to question the purpose of such metaphors. From the 
perspective of Greek national identity, Bessarion would take sides with 
the sage of Mistra, especially as his letter was addressed to the sons 
of the deceased philosopher. On the other hand, if we believe that in 
the eyes of the Roman Cardinal there was nothing wrong with Olympic 
gods, then he must have reconciled such parlance with Roman 
Christian dogmatics. The humanist Janus Pannonius, for example, 
had no qualms about seeing Plato reincarnated in Marsilio Ficino, as 


1 John Monfasani, ‘Pletho’s date of death and the burning of his Laws’, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 98 (2005): 459-63. 

2 Gennádiosz Szkholáriosz, Petrus Hispanus Mester Logikájából (Greek- Hungarian), 
edited by Gyórgy Geréby (Budapest: Jószóveg, 1999), p. 214. Cf. George Karamanolis, 
‘Plethon and Scholarios on Aristotle’, in Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources, 
edited by Katerina Ierodiakonou (Oxford: Clarendon, 2002), pp. 253-82. 

23 Arnold Toynbee, The Greeks and their Heritages (Oxford: University Press, 
1981), p. 308. 

4 Ibid., p. 308; Laws, Appendix XV, p. 404; Woodhouse, p. 13. 
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confirmed by Pythagoras.” But such an interpretation leaves us with 
the task of understanding Gemistos’s intentions when he incorporated 
recognizable Christian theology into a pre-Christian theogony. 

I shall resist the temptation of comparing Plethon’s or Bessarion’s 
words with those of Marsilio Ficino, who himself never hesitated to 
refer to Greek mythology in order to promote his Christian Platonic 
theology, because Ficino might have depended on inspiration from 
Gemistos, and thus referring to Ficino would be begging the question. 
Rather, I hope that a clearer understanding of Plethon might afford a 
key to understanding Ficino and other Renaissance Platonists of the 
West. 

Three points need to be addressed here. First, Plethon’s theogony, 
in drawing upon Greek gods, is only remotely in concordance with 
ancient mythology as known from Homer and other sources. Secondly, 
it appears to be a treatise that can be labelled as systematic, in a 
way that is comparable to Christian scholasticism. And thirdly, it is 
presented not as a quaestio, nor as an apology or an exhortation, but 
clearly as a work of instruction, as an outline of social, political, and 
moral order, as Laws. 

If Gemistos had intended to spread belief in the ancient Olympian 
deities, he might have set to work like a nineteenth- or twentieth- 
century classicist by harmonizing and ordering the ancient heavens 
and underworld, and he would perhaps have tried to make his readers 
believe that Zeus had quite a powerful command over the affairs of 
this world. We need only recall the legend that Wolfgang Schadewaldt 
used to pray to the Greek Gods, or the fact that Werner Jaeger sin- 
cerely hoped to restore ancient Paideia in Weimar Germany. The 
Byzantine sage would probably also have established a system of virtues, 
identified with some of these deities, as Giordano Bruno would later 
do in his Spaccio de la bestia trionfante. Plethon’s work would have 
been to some extent a restoration and renaissance of ancient beliefs, 
but since he only picked part of the mythologies of the ancients and 
rearranged them around a theological system that is concerned with 
systematic issues like the ontological status of the gods, he effectively 
closed the door to the historical past while pretending to reopen it. 


3 Janus Pannonius, Poemata (Utrecht, 1784; repr. Budapest: Balassi, 2002), vol. 1, 
p. 561 (Epigrammatum, 1.236): ‘Nuper in Elysiis animam dum quaero Platonis, / Mar- 
silio hanc Samius dixit inesse senex.’ 
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Just as it can be argued that Petrarch rediscovered antiquity when he 
was writing personal letters to ancient authorities like Cicero and Livy, 
but that he—at the same time—created the awareness that they really 
were past, so in the same way we have to acknowledge that Gemistos’s 
message to any learned reader of his Laws seems to have been that the 
time of the ancients was over and that they should brace themselves 
for a new religion, fashioned from the spoils of the Greeks. But what 
kind of religion? This becomes clear from examination of the authori- 
ties he invokes for his proposals. 

As already mentioned, the variety of ways of understanding the 
meaning of life was the initial question that opened the Laws. This 
led to the question of which were the best possible guides in the quest 
for the divine. In I.2 Plethon dismisses the poets and the sophists: the 
poets aim at pleasing their readers, while the sophists do not care about 
truth but strive to elevate their own reputation (doxa). “Both drag the 
divine down to the more human level and elevate the human to the 
more divine level according to the human measure.” The legislators 
(nomothetoi) and philosophers are better able to pronounce soundly 
(pythoit’ an tis ti hygies) on these matters, because they deal with the 
common good and with truth as the basis of well-being.” Therefore, 
Plethon adduces as his authorities Zoroaster in the first place, followed 
by Eumolpus,? because he had introduced the Eleusinian mysteries to 
Athens, which taught the immortality of the soul. These are followed 
by the legislators Minos, Lycurgus, the Argonaut Iphitus, and Numa. 
Then Plethon refers summarily to the Brahmans of India, the Magi of 
the Medeans, and the Curetes, who distinguished themselves by hav- 
ing taught some of the major tenets listed above, namely the ranking 
of second- and third-order deities and the immortality of the works 
and children of Zeus.” Plethon mentions further sources, includ- 
ing the priests of Dodona as interpreters of the oracles, the prophet 
Polyeidos, then Teiresias, who taught metempsychosis, Chiron, and 
the Seven Sages (Chilon, Solon, Bias, Thales, Cleobulus, Pittacus, and 
Myson). This list is rounded off by some more familiar authorities, 


6 Laws, 1.2, p. 28. 

? Ibid. 

? A fabulous Thracian singer and priest of Ceres, who brought the Eleusinian mys- 
teries and the culture of the vine to Attica. 

? Laws, p. 30. 
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namely, Pythagoras, Plato, Parmenides, Timaeus, Plutarch, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, and Iamblichus.?? 

How should one read this list? Gemistos hastens to affirm that he 
is not at all intending to say anything new (oud' [...] neoterioumen) 
as the sophists do,” a claim that was to be one of the main points of 
criticism of Scholarios, who insistently reproached Plethon's innova- 
tions.? What distinguishes these sages from the sophists, according to 
Plethon, is their universal concordance with the ancients.? Innovation, 
on the other hand, is the ambition of the sophists, for it is vanity (doxa) 
that leads to innovation—thus the vicious circle of sophistry.** A brief 
look at De differentiis, Plethon's more famous writing, a dissection of 
Aristotle's dissent from Plato as mentioned above, reveals who the 
sophists might have been: the Aristotelians, because vanity was the 
major cause responsible for Aristotle's apostasy from Platonism.* 

Plethon's authorities also exclude the poets, as has been said. He 
does not dwell upon them in De differentiis, but the very title page 
of his Laws gives an important clue about his take on theology. He 
announces: 


This work comprises: Theology according to Zoroaster and Plato, using 
for the gods recognized by philosophy the traditional names of the gods 
known to the Hellenes, but restoring each of them from the sense given 
them by the distortions of poets, which do not precisely conform with 
philosophy, to a sense which does so conform to the greatest possible 
degree [...].°° 


This is a clear rejection of the mythological theology of the ancients. 
In this connection, the prayer quoted earlier is even more revealing. 
It is not addressed to the Muses, as one might expect of any classiciz- 
ing writer, but to the philosophical gods. Ancient Greek mythology is 
restored to rational philosophy. And this restoration is remarkable for 
its blatant omissions: not only are the Muses absent, but also Apollo, 


? Laws, pp. 30-32. 

?! Laws, p. 32. 

? Objections and replies in ‘Georges Gémiste Pléthon, “Contre les objections de 
Scholarios en faveur d’Aristote”’, edited by Bernardette Lagarde, Byzantion, Revue 
internationale des études byzantines, 59 (1989): 354-507. 

3 Laws, p. 34. 

34 Ibid. 

3 De differentiis, near the end: Woodhouse, p. 213: ‘Aristotle is hostile to all of [his 
predecessors...]. This is a practice typical of sophists.' Ed. Lagarde, p. 342. 

© Laws, p. 2, translation from Woodhouse, p. 322. 
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Athena, Aphrodite, and many other gods who traditionally inhabited 
Olympus.” 

On the other hand, some Hellenic gods—namely Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Hera—are reinstated, and Plethon justifies his claim with the list 
of authorities just mentioned. Not surprisingly, antiquity is taken to 
be the measure of truth. But, unfortunately, some of the most ancient 
authorities are legendary at best. Therefore, Scholarios had an easy time 
mockingly implying that Plethon had not read them all. Furthermore, 
their lack of authenticity necessarily jeopardized their teachings. Any 
scholar as learned as Scholarios could detect this. Plethon, however, 
put enormous effort into affirming the harmony of the ancient teachers 
and their status. The keystone of his reconstruction of ancient wisdom 
was certainly Zoroaster, the most ancient of all sages, who—in 
Plethon’s narrative—revealed the truth about the gods to the Persians 
and other Asian peoples.** 

In order to boost Zoroaster’s authority, Plethon even extracted the 
Chaldaean Oracles from Michael Psellos and published them as Zoro- 
aster’s oracles. Therefore, the past was for Plethon a means to an end. 
He appears to have based his arguments on a strong claim for the 
antiquity of a philosophical theology, but one which, as it turns out, 
did not originate among the ancients. 

This brings us to the second question, of whether it is a systematic 
treatise, which I shall treat only briefly. As we already observed in the 
initial prayer, Plethon’s gods are ambiguous: they are connected with 
logos, and as such they are both rational and oracular, and they guide 
knowledge based on science and opinion. This becomes even more 
evident in the summary of his doctrines, which begins, “These are the 
main points that anyone who wants to be prudent or right-minded 
(phronimos) has to know: first this about the gods, that they exist [...].'? 
The startling word, here, is phronimos. The most common usage of this 
word refers to practical knowledge, right-mindedness in this world, 
rather than to wisdom and sanctity. In Plato’s Laws there is only 


? Cf Tambrun, Pléthon, chapter 5, pp. 168-69: ‘théologie scientifique’. 

38 Laws, p. 30. 

? Laws, p. 262; cf. Woodhouse, p. 319, who suggests ‘prudent’ and ‘right-minded’ 
for phronimos. 

^ See Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v.—Schol- 
arios counterposed sophos and hieros to phronimos in his polemics agains Juvenalios, 
a pupil of Plethon's, by stating: ‘Alla sophós men ouk én, oudé hierós, phrónimos dé. 
Oeuvres complétes de Gennade Scholarios, edited by Louis Petit, X. A. Sideridés and 
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one passage that suggests some sapiential meaning of this word,” but 
even there this property is dependent on Jogos, and, on the whole, the 
context belongs to ethics rather than to theology. It should also be 
noted that in Plethon’s system of virtues, phronesis is the exercise of 
reason in humans, in as much as they are gifted with reason (logikon 
ti zoon).? This virtue is divided into piety, natural knowledge, and 
soundness of judgment (theosebeia, physike, euboulia).? Piety can in 
no way depend upon revelation. The absence of the muses and the 
poetical deities indicates that there is no room for mystical inspiration 
from the gods, and certainly no grace familiar to Christians. Plethon's 
mythology is Greek or Hellenic only in appearance. Most probably he 
endeavours to meet the humanist expectations of his audience, but in 
fact he brings this phase of classical emulation to an end. Plethon's 
Zoroaster, then, resembles less the legendary founder of the ancient 
religion than he does Nietzsche's Zarathustra. 


* * * 


Now we are prepared to address the other two questions raised by 
Ficino’s praise: is it legitimate to lump Pico and Plethon together into 
one Aristotelianism, to which the latter does not belong in the first 
place? Pico only once quotes Plethon, and in a context that makes 
their association by Ficino even more surprising, because it is in Pico’s 
Commentary on a Song of Love, which is known to be a harsh criticism 
of Ficino’s appropriation of ancient mythology. Specifically Pico refers 
to the practice of the ancients of hiding truth behind metaphors, so 
dear to his Florentine colleague. Here Pico shows that he is familiar 
with Gemistos’s work and offers his own hermeneutics of mythology: 
Oceanus, ‘father of gods and of men’, he claims, is an image signify- 
ing the Angelic Mind, ‘the cause and source of every other creature 
which comes after it.“ He cites as his authority Georgios Gemistos, 


Martin Jugie, 8 vols. (Paris: Maison de la bonne presse, 1928-1936), vol. 4, p. 482, 6-7 
(letter of Scholarios to Manuel Raoul Oises). 

4 Plato, Laws, XII, 963z: ‘aneu de au logou psuché phronimos te kai noun echousa 
out' egeneto pópote'. 

2 Plethon, “Peri aretón' (De quatuor virtutum justa explicatio) in Patrologia Graeca, 
vol. 160, pp. 865-82, at p. 865. 

5 Ibid., p. 880. 

^ Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Commentary on a Canzone of Benivieni, trans- 
lated by Sears Jayne American University Studies, Series II, Romance Languages and 
Literature, 19 (New York, Berne and Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1984), II.19, 
p. 115. 
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‘a much approved Platonist'. One might ask, approved by whom? So 
Pico hastens to add, “These are the waters, this is the living fountain, 
from which he who drinks never thirsts anymore: these are the waters 
or the seas upon which, as David says, God founded the whole world.'^ 
Pico's artifice, here, is to channel ancient and Gemistian mythology 
back into the clear waters of Christianity. This does not mean that 
Plethon is Christian, but that Pico at best has learned from him how 
to translate pagan wisdom philosophically, although he does not advo- 
cate this paganism, but turns it into biblical correctness. If there is a 
canopy that would cover both Plethon and Pico, their heads would 
stick out at opposite ends. 

We may conclude from this that the Aristotelianism allegedly rep- 
resented by Plethon and Pico is actually an anti-Aristotelianism, and 
the defence of religion is a dubious version of Christianity. With this 
collapses the first claim proffered in Ficino's original statement. The 
association of Pico and Plethon is even more questionable because 
Plethon had endeavoured to prove that Aristotle is at variance with 
Plato, and with Christianity, whereas Pico had just recently launched 
an attack on the distinction between Platonic and Peripatetic con- 
ceptions of Being and the One. Already in 1484, Pico announced to 
Ermolao Barbaro that he was about to divert from Aristotelian to Pla- 
tonic studies in order to show that Plato and Aristotle contradict each 
other only in words while in substance they are essentially in accord.” 
His De ente et uno was the first (and only) fruit of this project. Pico 
justified his move on the authority of the very same Themistius whom 
Ficino praised as a founding father of true Aristotelianism. 

Ficino's Plotinus edition was printed on 7 May 1492, one month 
after Lorenzo's death on 8 April, but it had already been solemnly 
presented to him on 12 November 1490, and it is dedicated to him.” 


55 Ibid. 

4 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Opera omnia, 2 vols. (Basel, 1572; repr. Turin: 
Bottega d'Erasmo, 1971), vol. 1, p. 368 f.: ‘Diverti nuper ab Aristotele in Academiam, 
sed non transfuga, ut inquit ille [Themistius], verum explorator. Videor tamen (dicam 
tibi, Hermolae, quod sentio) duo in Platone agnoscere, et Homericam illam eloquendi 
facultatem supra prosam orationem sese attollentem, et sensuum, si quis eos altius 
introspiciat, cum Aristotele omnino communionem, ita ut si verba spectes, nihil pug- 
nantius, si res nihil concordius.’ Cf. Eugenio Garin's Introduction in Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente et uno e scritti vari, edited 
by Eugenio Garin (Florence: Vallecchi, 1942), p. 9. 

47 Paul Oskar Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum Marsilii Ficini florentini philos- 
ophi platonici opuscula inedita et dispersa primum collegit et ex fontibus plerumque 
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When Ficino wrote his preface—whenever that was—he did not with- 
draw his references to Pico, even though De ente et uno was written by 
1491. Furthermore, Ficino includes a harsh rebuttal of that work in 
his commentary on Plato’s Parmenides in a famous passage: 


If only this admirable youngster had diligently considered the disputa- 
tions and queries, presented above, before being so cocksure as to assail 
his teacher and so headstrong as to publish views that run counter to 
those of all Platonists [...]!? 


The controversy is well known among Ficino scholars.? What I want 
to emphasize at this point is that Ficino's outburst—if it was factually 
justified —presupposes that Pico could possibly have read (and not just 
anticipated) the Parmenides Commentary, which must have been in 
progress when Pico published his De ente et uno and when Ficino was 
writing the introduction to his translation of Plotinus." 


manuscriptis edidit auspiciis Regiae Scholae Normalis Superioris Pisanae Paulus Oscar- 
ius Kristeller. Accedunt indices codicum, editionum, operum Ficini nec non documenta 
quaedam et testimonia ad eum pertinentia, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1937; 
repr. 1999), vol. 1, pp. cxxviii and cLvm1; Raymond Marcel, Marsile Ficin (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1958), pp. 504, 507 f. On Lorenzo's personal copy, see Marsilio Ficino e 
il ritorno di Platone. Catalogo, pp. 147-49. 

^ Eugenio Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Vita e dottrina (Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1937), p. 42, says the dedication of De ente et uno to Angelo Poliziano dates 
from 1492, but there Pico speaks in the present tense about ‘Ethica hoc anno pub- 
lice enarras,' and Poliziano started teaching Aristotle's Ethics in 1490-91. See Paul F. 
Grendler, The Universities of the Italian Renaissance (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2002), p. 238. Cf. Pico, Poliziano e l'Umanesimo di fine Quattrocento, 
Catalogo, edited by Paolo Viti (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1994), p. 119. 

? Ficino, In Parmenidem, cap. 49 (Opera, vol. 2, p. 1164): ‘Utinam mirandus ille 
iuvenis disputationes, discursionesque superiores diligenter consideravisset, antequam 
tam confidenter tangeret praeceptorem, ac tam secure contra Platonicorum omnium 
sententiam divulgaret, et divinum Parmenidem simpliciter esse logicum, et Platonem 
una cum Aristotele ipsum cum ente unum, et bonum adaequavisse.' I am indebted for 
the second half of this translation to Jill Kraye, ‘Ficino in the Firing Line: A Renais- 
sance Platonist and His Critics’, in Allen and Rees, Marsilio Ficino: his Theology, his 
Philosophy, his Legacy, pp. 377-97, at p. 379. 

5 See, for example, Kraye, ‘Ficino in the Firing Line’, and Michael J. B. Allen, "Ihe 
second Ficino-Pico Controversy: Parmenidean poetry, Eristic and the One' , in Mar- 
silio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone, Studi e documenti, ed. by Gian Carlo Garfagnini, 2 
vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki Editore, 1986), vol. 2, pp. 417-55, reprinted in Plato's 
Third Eye: Studies in Marsilio Ficino's Metaphysics and Its Sources (Aldershot: Vari- 
orum, 1995), X, pp. 417-21. 

* According to Kristeller, Supplementum, vol. 1, p. CXX, the Parmenides commen- 
tary was begun after November 1492; but Ficino complains that Pico should have read 
his ‘disputationes, discussionesque’, which in fact appear like independent quaestiones 
inserted into the commentary; these might have been written beforehand. 
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In Ficino’s proem to the Plotinus edition, when Ficino praises 
Plethon the reader has already been beguiled by Ficino’s praise of Pico 
a few lines earlier: there he is said to have been providentially instru- 
mental in stimulating him to continue the work inspired by Cosimo 
de’ Medici. 

For at the time that I gave Plato to the Latins to read, that heroic mind 
of Cosimo somehow instigated the heroic mind of Pico della Mirandola 
to come to Florence, even though Pico himself hardly knew how. Indeed 
he was born in the same year that I first engaged with Plato, then on the 
very day, and almost at the very hour that I published Plato, he came 
to Florence, and no sooner had he first greeted me he asked me about 
Plato. I answered him, ‘For my part, our Plato has set forth this day 
from our threshold’. Then he vehemently congratulated me on this, and 
soon, in words I don't recall and nor does he, somehow persuaded me, 
or rather stirred me up, to translate Plotinus.” 


From these intentionally enigmatic remarks, we may gather that Ficino 
actually needs Pico in order to justify his own work; and that means 
that in the two passages quoted here and at the beginning, two rhetori- 
cal strains merge: a Pico strain and a Plethon strain. 

Ficino employs the figure of the young Pico as having urged him to 
translate Plotinus—and we may leave the miraculous circumstances 
aside—in order to explain why he went beyond the command of 
Cosimo, who had commissioned only the Corpus Hermeticum and 
Plato. As we know from Ficino's narrative, this idea that had been 
associated with the founding of the so-called Platonic Academy, i.e., 
making these key texts available in Latin, came to Cosimo from Gemis- 
tos Plethon.? Pico, then, serves as a stepping stone between the remote 
event of the Council of Florence, when in 1439 Cosimo encountered 
Plethon, and the new translation of Plotinus, to be dedicated to 
Cosimo's grandson Lorenzo. The divine inspiration—instilled by Plethon 
and transmitted from Cosimo through Pico to Ficino—allegedly 
Christianizes the project, but this would have sounded dubious if 
related only to Plethon. Consequently, we may sum up the narrative 
as follows: Plethon convinced Cosimo that the writings of Hermes and 
Plato contain hitherto unknown mysteries. The translation of Plotinus 
in Ficino's view was to be the completion of the Medici project, which 
is now presented as an attempt to save religion. Ficino, well aware of 


2 Ficino, Opera, p. 1537. 
* Cf Hankins and Blum, cited in fn. 1, as to the historic meaning of that encounter. 
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the pagan implications of Plethon’s doctrine, made Pico his accomplice 
precisely because Pico had criticized the non-Christian implications 
and inconsistencies of Neo-Platonism and because he had advocated 
the compatibility of Aristotle and Plato from a ‘higher point of view 
(as he maintained in his letter to Ermolao Barbaro).** Thus, Pico was 
to help save Ficino's reputation as a religious philosopher. For this 
purpose, Ficino had to couple Plethon with the more respectable Pico, 
so that Plethon became, as it were, re-Christianized. Having done this, 
Ficino could then present Plotinus's work to Lorenzo as the source of 
those philosophiae mysteria which had inspired Cosimo. 


* See fn. 46. 


ZOROASTER AND THE FLYING EGG: 
PSELLOS, GERSON AND FICINO 


Stéphane Toussaint 


Gravity recalls us to the centre of our physical being. This is why levi- 
tation seems to contain a metaphysical secret, one that is, indeed, often 
recorded in the lives of saints and prophets. In his turn, Ficino deals 
with levitation in Theologia platonica, XIII.4 and in De vita, I1I.26. In 
this essay, we shall show how it is possible to identify precise sources 
for this doctrine and shall provide these references in the appendix, 
along with Ficino's passages on levitation. 
The first case is very well known: 


The Chaldeans think that [...] the soul [...] can surround its own body 
with light from scattered rays and with the levity of the rays lift its body 
on high. [...] Zoroaster, did this to himself [...] In such a fiery chariot, 
the Magi and the Platonists would say, Elijah and Paul were swept up 
into heaven (raptos in caelum) [...].1 


And here is the second case: 


The magus subjects earthly things to celestial, lower things everywhere to 
higher [...] as camphor to hot air for absorption, as crystal to the Sun for 
illumination, as sulfur and sublimed liquor to a flame for kindling, as an 
egg-shell, empty and full of dew, to the Sun for elevation [...].? 


! See Marsile Ficin, Théologie platonicienne de l'immortalité des ámes, edited by 
Raymond Marcel, 3 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1964-1970), vol. 2, p. 239 and Mar- 
silio Ficino, Platonic Theology, translated by Michael J. B. Allen and edited by James 
Hankins with William Bowen, The I Tatti Renaissance Library, 6 vols. (Cambridge, 
MA, and London: Harvard University Press, 2001-2006), vol. 4, pp. 204-7. Hereafter 
Marcel's translation will be referred to as ‘Marcel’ and Allen and Hankins's transla- 
tion as ‘Allen and Hankins’. See the Latin quotation in the appendix, Text 1. I wish to 
thank Valery Rees for reading this paper and for her suggestions. 

? Marsilio Ficino, Three Books on Life, a critical edition and translation with Intro- 
duction and Notes, edited by Carol V. Kaske and J. R. Clark (Binghamton, NY: Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1989), p. 387. See the Latin quotation in 
appendix, Text 2. Note that the ‘egg-shell’ or ‘ovi testa’ is not referenced either in this 
edition or in Marsilio Ficino, Sulla vita, edited by Alessandra Tarabochia Canavero 
(Milan: Rusconi, 1995), p. 291. 
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Now let us try to decipher the enigmas of Zoroaster and the flying 
egg. These two quotations indicate a single belief, namely, a confidence 
that powerful light is capable of giving rise to elevation. This may be 
a spiritual light, lumen, in the Theologia platonica, or an astral light, 
Soli illuminatio, in the De vita. Levitation looks like an illumination, a 
flaming experience. One could, of course, today raise the perfectly sen- 
sible objection that such a comparison between spiritual and physical 
realities sounds contradictory; yet not in the case of Ficino who, like 
any philosopher before Newton, conceives of light as a quality. Thus 
the distance between mystical levitation and physical elevation remains 
a qualitative one. From intellectual light to solar light, Ficino imagines 
a progressive materialization. Therefore the spiritual light of the glori- 
ous body and the physical light of the Sun produce the same effect in 
different but complementary fields, theurgy and natural magic. 


* * * 


Turning to the theurgical levitation in the Theologia platonica, it is 
theurgical because Ficino embedded the Christian doctrine of pro- 
phetic levitation into the Chaldean frame provided by the Oracula 
chaldaica? The Oracles have widely been regarded as the Bible of the 
Neoplatonists. We know that, in the early Quattrocento, the Byzan- 
tine philosopher Pletho dated the Oracles back to Zoroaster and his 
Magi, and that Ficino followed him in this. All the more striking is 
the information, in the Theologia platonica, that Elijah, St Paul and 
Zoroaster experienced the same blazing rapture, so that the resurrec- 
tion dogma of the glorifed body is, furthermore, a ‘magical’ tenet in 
a purely literal sense. Extracting and combining fragments from the 
Oracula chaldaica* and Corpus hermeticum XII.16,° Ficino creates a 


> Brian Copenhaver, ‘Iamblichus, Synesius and the Chaldean Oracles in Marsilio 
Ficino’s De vita libri tres: Hermetic Magic or Neoplatonic Magic?’, in Supplementum 
Festivum. Studies in Honor of P.O. Kristeller, edited by James Hankins, John Mon- 
fasani, and Frederick Purnell Jr. (Binghamton, NY: Medieval and Renaissance Texts 
and Studies, 1987), pp. 442-55. 

4 Ficino, Theologia platonica, XIII.4 [Marcel, vol. 2, p. 240; Allen and Hankins, vol. 
4, p. 206, note 143, p. 357] conflates three oracles into one quotation: "Oti yoxń nop 
Svveper natpòç oboa gaewóv (fr. 96 Des Places = 12 Pletho = 28 Psellos) ‘Hyeic8w 
wvuxfic Báðos &uBpotov, dSupata 6G p6nv rave’ exnétaoov &vo (fr. 112 Des Places = 21 
Pletho = 18 Psellos) Mndé tò tfj; VANS oxóBoXov kpnuvô Katadretwyes (fr. 158.1 Des 
Places = 15b Pletho = 2 Psellos). 

5 Corpus Hermeticum, edited by André Marie Jean Festugiére and Arthur Darby 
Nock, Collection des Universités de France, 2 vols. (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1945-1954, 
repr. Paris: Belles Lettres 1991), vol. 1, p. 180: ‘od yàp ånoðvýoxsı [tà év kóouo Coa], 
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remarkable synthesis of doctrines on resurrection, that grows in influ- 
ence during the sixteenth century, especially in the debate between 
Cristoforo Marcello and Francesco Cattani da Diaceto.* This is a true 
platonic ‘nodus’. Surprisingly, Pletho—an authority usually adduced 
on Elijah’s levitation and Zoroaster—does not seem to have influenced 
Ficino in this passage.’ 

Ficino’s unassuming withdrawal behind the authority of the Magi is 
telling in this regard: ‘In such a fiery chariot (currus), the Magi and the 
Platonists would say, Elijah and Paul were swept up into heaven, and 
eventually, after the Last Judgement, the body that our [theologians] 
call the glorified body will be similarly enraptured’.* Ficino himself— 
the ‘modern’ speaker of the familia platonica—has the ancient priests 
of the prisca theologia reveal the secrets of raptus, the apex of any 
religious experience. We should note that the emphasis on the very 
term currus presents a subtle compromise between two traditions, the 
biblical and the platonic. Prophets like Ezekiel and Elijah were said 
to have been transported to heaven on a celestial chariot, for which 
the Hebrew term is merkava; hence the ecstatic corpus called ma aseh 
merkavah or “Work of the Chariot'? On the other hand, a platonic 
soul would ascend the sky in an óynua (ochéma) the Greek term for 
chariot. Once the link becomes established for him, between Hebrew 
mysticism and Platonic metaphysics, Ficino assumes that a Chaldean 
doctrine—actually a Neoplatonic theory—can furnish a theurgical basis 
for the raptus on the chariot. This is the very idea of the vehiculum 
animae, the currus of the soul." According to Porphyry, Iamblichus, 


Ô téKvov, GAA’ óc obvOeta ocópata SiaArdetar’ T 68 Skvo o0 Bdvatdc got, GAAS 
KpGLatos évo Srarvdetar dé ody iva AndANTOL, KAA’ iva véa yévntav. 

$ Stéphane Toussaint, ‘Édition et traduction annotée de Cristoforo Marcello, De 
anima, Livre VI, chapitre 46’, Accademia, 5 (2003): 81-98, at pp. 81, 92. 

7 Allen and Hankins, vol. 4, p. 357 quote II Kings 2:11-12, II Corinthians 12:2-4 
and follow Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, Oracles chaldaiques, recension de Georges 
Gémiste Pléthon (Athens: The Academy of Athens and Paris: Librairie J. Vrin; Brus- 
sells: Éditions Ousia, 1995). 

* Marcel, vol. 2, p. 240 and Allen and Hankins, vol. 4, p. 206: “Tali quodam igneo 
curru Magi atque Platonici Heliam Paulumque raptos in caelum fuisse dicerent, ac 
demum post mundi iudicium corpus quod nostri glorificatum nominant, similiter 
raptum iri’. I follow Michael Allen's translation, p. 207. See also Opuscula theologica, 
in Marcel, vol. 3, p. 348. 

? Gershom Scholem, Kabbalah (Jerusalem: Keter Publishing House, 1974; repr. 
New York: Penguin, Meridian Books, 1978), p. 11. 

© Franco Bacchelli, Giovanni Pico e Pierleone da Spoleto. Tra filosofia dell'amore e 
tradizione cabalistica, Quaderni di Rinascimento, 39 (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2001), 
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Synesius and Proclus, human souls descending into their bodies are 
veiled in an invisible texture of heavenly substance.!! A few Hermetic 
passages offer an identical pattern.? Leaving aside many complexities 
and discrepancies, one may roughly define the vehiculum as a psychical 
envelope for the soul. In his Platonic Theology, Elements of Theology, 
and also his Commentary on the Timaeus, Proclus formulated the 
existence of three vehicles or 6ynuata (ochemata). Two of them are 
invisible and spiritual; the third is earthy and visible, and it is our 
material or elemental body. Consequently our soul has three bodies or 
vehicles or garments called yıtóveç (chitones). The first body is lumi- 
nous or ovyoeióéc (augoeides) like a star, and is of the purest quality. 
Human eyes cannot see it, since descent into the body veils the first 
vehicle with obscurity and humidity. Ficino generally follows mainly 
the Proclan composition of the vehicula in three steps, though not 
always, as I have discussed elsewhere." Ficino refers on a number of 
occasions to the Byzantine Pletho, for whom a soul has one vehicle. 
This is the reason why Ficino's lexical choices are polysemous, as when 
he uses terms like idolum, receptaculum and simulacrum. 

Leaving this aside, we can now try to understand levitation. Basi- 
cally, Ficino believed our souls to be stars in a human body: in his 
Theologia platonica, X.2, the human mind is a starry intelligence ‘cir- 
cumfusa nube' (surrounded by cloud). Here again Ficino combines 
Hebrew prophecy and Neoplatonic philosophy. His usual Hebrew 


p. 141, fn, 86. On Ficino's vehiculum, see the essential study by Michael J. B. Allen, 
Icastes: Marsilio Ficino’s Interpretation of Plato's ‘Sophist’ (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
CA and Oxford: University of California Press, 1989), ‘Phantastic Art, Magic, and the 
Idola’, p. 201 ff. 

! See for example, Gérard Verbeke, L'évolution de la doctrine du pneuma du stoi- 
cisme à s. Augustin (Paris and Louvain: Desclée, 1945), pp. 350-85; Proclus, The Ele- 
ments of Theology. A Revised Text with translation, introduction and commentaries, 
edited by E. R. Dodds, second edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), Appendix II, 
p.315 ff; Andrew Smith, Porphyry's Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition. A Study in Post- 
Plotinian Neoplatonism (Ihe Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974), Appendix II, p. 152 ff; 
Maria di Pasquale Barbanti, Ochema-pneuma e phantasia nel Neoplatonismo. Aspetti 
psicologici e prospettive religiose, Symbolon. Studi e testi di filosofia antica e medievale 
Università di Catania, 19 (Catania: CUECM, 1998), pp. 107-86, 211-61. 

12 Corpus Hermeticum, Traité X, ‘La clef’, vol. 1, pp. 12 ff. p. 119 ff., and especially 
p. 129, fn. 49. 

13 Stéphane Toussaint, “Sensus naturae". Jean Pic, le véhicule del'áme etl'équivoque 
de la magie naturelle’, in La magia nell’ Europa moderna. Tra antica sapienza e filo- 
sofia naturale. Atti del convegno (Firenze 2-4 ottobre 2003), edited by Fabrizio Meroi 
with Elisabetta Scapparone, Istituto nazionale di studi sul Rinascimento. Atti di con- 
vegni, 23, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2007), vol. 1, pp. 107-45. 


c« 
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reference is Daniel 12:3, ‘And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever’. Analogies between the human soul 
and the planets are innumerable in the Platonic tradition. As a matter 
of fact, the first vehiculum is shaped like a planet. It is spheroid. The 
very term 6ynpa (ochéma) occurs in Timaeus, 418, when God carries 
the astral souls on their chariots to show them the universe. In other 
words, an astral chariot is given to human star-like souls. This vehicle 
tends to grow before its further incorporation, producing therefore a 
second pneumatic envelope made of mixed materials. The third one is 
the physical body: Ficino explains it is but the little vase or vasculum 
of the airy body. 

So, what is levitation? Levitation is the elevation of the material 
vehicle by the astral vehicle under the radiance of divine rays reflected 
into immaterial soul. The spiritual light supports the third and earthly 
body. How is this possible? Through a mirroring effect. Because there 
is a second intermediary body which reflects onto the third earthly 
body, the illumination of the first vehicle, nearly in contact with God, 
has a levitating effect. Some kind of a comparable prophetic miracle is 
also recalled by Iamblichus in his De mysteriis, where the light of the 
Gods fills the intellective part of the soul and illuminates, with divine 
EMauyiç (ellampsis), the fiery vehicle attached to the soul.^ During 
this miracle the spiritual light is suddenly made fully visible. In Ficino's 
words (in our translation): 


Whenever the human soul concentrates its gaze on God, it becomes 
overwhelmed and is caught by a divine light so that it [illa according to 
Marcel]? is also set ablaze—and it fully irradiates its copious rays onto 
the vehicle, and then through [perque] the vehicle [vehiculum] and the 
pneumatic body [corpus aereum] this is made visible in the body to our 


14 See the whole passage: Tlàv 57 koi todto 0 Aéyets tig uavretog yévoc moAvELOEG 
Ov We ovvetAnntar Svvaper, iv äv Tis qoxóg åyoyhv £rovou&oetev. [...] kað’ Exd:tepov 
6à tòv tpónov yopicti Kai "| Beia napovota goti Kai f| gAAapyic’ in Iamblichus, 
Les mystères d'Égypte, IIL14, edited by Edouard Des Places (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1966), pp. 117-18, paraphrased by Ficino in Iamblichus De mysteriis [...] Proclus in 
Platonicum Alcibiadem |...] Marsilii Ficini Liber de voluptate (Venice, 1497, facsimile 
edition with an introduction by Stéphane Toussaint: Enghien-Les-Bains: Editions du 
Miraval, 2006), sig. [b viii] verso ff. 

5 [n a letter dated 26 May 2006, Sebastiano Gentile suggests this reading: ‘ut illae 
tunc aeque corruscat’, where ‘illae (“ile Allen and Hankins, ‘illa Marcel) refers to the 
celestial souls. In this case one should understand ‘it is caught by a divine light like 
them (ut illae = coelestes animae)". 
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eyes. Thus, the body, set ablaze by this superabundant richness of rays, 
becomes lighter and lighter and ascends by means of the fiery vehicle 
and the pneumatic body, just as tow is elevated by a flame.’ 


Raymond Marcel and others following him usually understand this 
last sentence as follows: ‘plenissima [anima]’ in the nominative and 
"illa copia radiorum in the ablative. Consequently, Marcel's French 
translation runs ‘Cest pourquoi l'âme comblée par cette abondance 
de rayons resplendit, devient plus légère, s'éléve aidée pour cela par 
le véhicule éthéré et le corps aérien, comme l'étoupe élevée par la 
flamme." This is highly misleading. By taking this approach, the sen- 
tence's first word (Quod) is misunderstood, for here its precise mean- 
ing is ‘et hoc corpus’. As should by now be obvious, only the terrestrial 
body receives light from the vehicle, not the soul. The ‘tow’ (stuppa) 
is, thus, a current metaphor for the flesh. Michelangelo himself would 
echo it in his Rime, sonetto G 97: 


Al cor di zolfo, a la carne di stoppa 

a l'ossa che di secco legno siéno; 

a l'alma senza guida e senza freno 

al desir pronto, a la vaghezza troppa; 

a la cieca ragion debile e zoppa 

al vischio, a’ lacci di che °l mondo è pieno; 
non é gran maraviglia, in un baleno 

arder nel primo foco che s'intoppa. 


16 Allen and Hankins, vol. 4, p. 206: ‘Profecto tanta luce divinitus abundant coe- 
lestes animae, ut ingens inde in corpus earum redundet copia luminis, quod videmus 
in stellis. Si quando anima hominis ita figat aciem suam in deum divinoque lumine 
impleatur rapiaturque ut ille [illa Marcel] tunc aeque coruscat, et in vehiculum suum 
radios effundit uberrimos, perque vehiculum et corpus aerium, in corpus hoc ocu- 
lis manifestum. Quod tunc plenissima illa copia radiorum effulget, rarescit, attolitur, 
aethereo ad hoc conferente vehiculo corporeque aereo, quasi stuppa elevata per flam- 
mam’, translated as follows by Michael Allen (Allen and Hankins,vol. 4, p. 207): ‘Cer- 
tainly the celestial souls abound with so much light from heaven that the overflowing 
plenty of that light spills over into their body (we see this in the case of the stars). 
And whenever a human soul focuses its gaze on God and is filled and possessed by 
the divine light to the point that the person becomes equally coruscating, then it pours 
the copious rays out into its [aetherial] vehicle and, via that vehicle and the airy body, 
into this body visible to our eyes. Filled to the brim with the copiousness of the rays 
it is then set ablaze, rarefied, lifted up, borne thither in the aetherial and airy body 
like tow wafted through the flame.’ Allen, following Marcel, translates ‘plenissima illa" 
in the nominative (‘Filled to the brim’) and ‘copia radiorum in the ablative (‘with 
the copiousness of the rays’); meanwhile ‘Quod’ remains apparently untranslated. I 
propose a corrected reading of the Latin syntax with Quod (= Et hoc corpus) in the 
nominative, ‘tunc plenissima illa copia’ in the ablative, and the verbs effulget, rarescit, 
attolitur all related to the body (Quod). 

7 Marcel, vol. 2, pp. 239-40. 
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A heart of flaming sulphur, flesh of tow, 
Bones of dry wood, a soul without a guide 
To curb the fiery will, the ruffling pride 

Of fierce desires that from the passions flow. 
(trans. John Addington Symonds). 


This metaphor is of the utmost importance, for mystical reasons. 
Ficino is here offering his own interpretation of a medieval theologi- 
cal dilemma: in their raptus were prophets taken up to heaven in or 
out of their bodies??? Ficino would reply here: both in their spiritual 
and physical bodies.” 

Earlier, I quoted Iamblichus by way of comparison, in order to 
explain the Neoplatonic conception of ochematic rapture. However, 
there is in fact a different source for this puzzling passage. Recently 
Brigitte Tambrun has made illuminating comparisons with Gemis- 
tos Pletho’s collection of Chaldean Oracles 12, 15 b and 21.” She is 
correct in assuming that Byzantine sources lurk beneath the surface, but 
the crucial piece of evidence is not Pletho. Tambrun rightly observed 
that Pletho simplified the vehiculum to a unique spiritual body. This is 
inadequate for Ficino’s specification of a double spiritual vehicle here. 
Moreover Pletho’s commentaries hardly mention corporeal levitation, 
and obviously do not refer to Christian prophets like Elijah and St Paul. 
For all these reasons it appears that Ficino’s ultimate source could well 
be another Byzantine scholar, namely Michael Psellos, as Tambrun has 
now remarked herself. This, indeed, is our third text, quoted in the 
appendix. It corresponds to Chaldean Oracle 2 in Psellos’s collection 
and commentaries.” In it at least three philological hints are to be 


18 Glauco Cambon, La poesia di Michelangelo. Furia della figura (Turin: Einaudi, 
1991), pp. 33 and 119. 

19% On the distinctive signification of ‘raptus’, see Barbara Faes de Mottoni, 'Excessus 
mentis, alienatio mentis, estasi, raptus nel Medioevo’, in Per una storia del concetto di 
mente, edited by Eugenio Canone (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2005), pp. 167-84. 

? Michael A. Screech, Ecstasy and the Praise of Folly (London: Duckworth, 1980), 

. 196. 
i ? Brigitte Tambrun, ‘Marsile Ficin et le Commentaire de Pléthon sur les Oracles 
Chaldaiques , Accademia, 1 (1999): 9-48, at p. 40. See now her study: ‘Ficin, Gémiste 
Pléthon et la doctrine de Zoroastre’, Marsilio Ficino, Fonti, Testi, Fortuna, edited by 
Sebastiano Gentile and Stéphane Toussaint (Rome: Storia e letteratura, 2006), pp. 
121-43, esp. pp. 135-36 on our passage, where Tambrun follows Marcel's translation 
and also suggests the influence of Al-Kindi, De radiis, VI. 

? It is well known that Ficino possessed the Tod VeAAo0 éEnynors tov XaAdsatk@v 
pnt@v in MS Riccardianus 76: Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone. Manoscritti 
stampe e documenti (17 maggio-16 giugno 1984), edited by Sebastiano Gentile, Sandra 
Niccoli and Paolo Viti (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1984), pp. 55-57, scheda 43; Brigitte 
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found: the presence of Elijah in a Chaldean context and two verbs 
clearly connected with levitation, &xoAemtóvo (apoleptund) and 
KovgtCw (kouphizó) (see Text 3 below). 


* 


Let us now turn to De vita and the flying egg. The powerful attraction 
of light can produce a smaller miracle: the levitation of an egg-shell. 

Once full of dew, the humid egg-shell levitates under the dessicating 
influence of solar rays. Evaporation produces an internal pressure driv- 
ing the shell upwards. It seems as if we are only at a preliminary stage 
with the experiments of Hero of Alexandria or Archytas, with their 
steam and hot winds. Ficino was especially fond of thaumaturgy. 

While describing the effects of natural magic in the universe, Ficino 
was fascinated by the inner life of eggs. Not only do they seem to 
generate animals spontaneously, but they also offer proof that warmth 
is the qualitative agent of life. To be more precise, the living universe is 
under the power of love, and the fiery quality of light has the hot influ- 
ence of a sexual energy acting on seeds, plants and animals. According 
to old Orphic and Hermetic cosmogonies mixed with Plotinian ideas, 
magic is the erotic art of combining males and females. This becomes 
almost a Ficinian slogan. Yet, even without females, the good magus 
can waken life everywhere in the androgynous cosmos, through his 
wise use of ‘baits’. We enter a Platonic world where knowing, hunting 
and loving are equivalent. As usual, philological attention to Ficino's 
terms and to their origin uncovers many parallels. More space would 
be required to explain why Ficino's favourite word for natural magic 
charms, 'illecebrae', is both an erotic device and a theurgical con- 
cept.? But now, we must briefly unveil the secret of the steam-driven 
egg-shell. 

The presence of this pre-mechanical metaphor in the context of 
cosmic magic is not surprising, because the effects obtained through the 
media of light, fire and love are the same. The surprise lies elsewhere, 
in the source where Ficino found his unusual example. It is not an 


Tambrun, ‘Ficin, Pléthon et les Mages disciples de Zoroastre’, in Marsile Ficin. Les 
platonismes à la Renaissance, edited by Pierre Magnard (Paris: Vrin, 2001), pp. 169-80 
(at p. 178). 

? Stéphane Toussaint, 'L'individuo estatico. Tecniche profetiche in Ficino e Pico’, 
Bruniana & Campanelliana, 6 (2000-2): 351-79, at p. 372 ff. 
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alchemical book nor an ancient author, but a fresh new source for 
Ficinian studies: a mystical treatise by Jean Gerson (1363-1429). 

It seems that during the composition of his De vita coelitus com- 
paranda, in 1489, Ficino most probably read Gerson’s Sermo de sancto 
spiritu in one of the three editions available in Florence through his 
and Pico’s mutual friend, Domenico Benivieni.^ The possible quo- 
tation is in the Basel edition (March 1489) of Gerson’s Opera. This 
is our last text, taken from the incunabulum Rari H. 5. 8-9 of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. As will be clear from Text 4, 
in the appendix, the parallel shows the closest affinity with Ficino’s 
vocabulary. 

I suggested some years ago, in connection with Pseudo-Dionysius, 
that Ficino could well have read Gerson. This is our first evidence that 
he knew at least one of Gerson’s mystical treatises on Spiritus domini 
replevit orbem terrarum, where spiritual ascent is underscored in every 
aspect of life. Thanks to Gerson we turn again from natural magic to 
mystical elevation. 

We seem to have found an unknown source of Ficino’s doctrine 
on ‘celestial things’ and levitation, and such miracles need no further 
inspection here.? Instead of separating mind from body, levitation in 
all its manifestations closely relates mind to the body. A fiery spirit, the 
fundamental principle in the universe, underlies all realities and influ- 
ences all beings through the mirror of love. The surpassing power of 
light may weave itself into everything, in natural magic, in prophecy, 
in Elijah or even in an egg-shell. 


24 See Carlo Vecce, ‘Gerson in San Marco’, Achademia Leonardi Vinci, 6 (1993): 
127-130 and, more recently, Stéphane Toussaint, “Gerson et Ficin’, Accademia, 7 
(2005): 7-9. 

?5 | thank Michael Allen for sending me his, ‘Marsilio Ficino, Levitation, and the 
Ascent to Capricorn,’ in Éducation, Transmission, Rénovation à la Renaissance, edited 
by Bruno Pinchard and Pierre Servet (Geneva: Droz, 2006), pp. 223-40 where this 
topic is fully discussed and where (p. 233) my 'emendatio' of 2004 is accepted. 
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APPENDIX 


TEXT 1 


Marsilio Ficino, Theologia platonica, XIII.4, edited by Raymond Mar- 
cel, 3 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1964), vol. 2, pp. 239-40; Pla- 
tonic Theology, translated by Michael J. B. Allen and edited by James 
Hankins with William Bowen, The I Tatti Renaissance Library, 6 vols. 
(Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 2001-2006), 
vol. 4, Books XII-XIV, pp. 204-206: 


Putant Chaldaei posse insuper aliud quiddam ab anima mirabile fieri, ut sci- 
licet radiis effusis in corpus suum ipsum lumine circumfundat et radiorum 
levitate tollat in altum. Quod in seipso fecisse patrem eorum Zoroastrem 
nonnulli referunt. [...] Prima lux in Deo est atque ibi est talis ut superemineat 
intellectum, ideoque non potest lux intelligibilis appellari. [...] Quando infun- 
ditur animae, fit rationalis ac potest non intellegi solum, sed cogitari. Inde 
migrat in animae idolum, ubi fit sensitiva, nondum tamen corporea. Inde in 
aethereum vehiculum idoli, ubi fit corporalis, nondum tamen manifeste sen- 
sibilis. Denique in corpus elementale, sive simplex aeriumque [aereumque, 
ed. Marcel] sive compositum, quod est aetherei vasculum, in quo evadit man- 
ifeste visibilis [...] Profecto tanta luce divinitus abundant coelestes animae, 
ut ingens inde in corpus earum redundet copia luminis, quod videmus in 
stellis. Si quando anima hominis ita figat aciem suam in deum divinoque 
lumine impleatur rapiaturque ut ille [illa, ed. Marcel] tunc aeque coruscat, et 
in vehiculum suum radios effundit uberrimos, perque vehiculum et corpus 
aerium [aereum, ed. Marcel], in corpus hoc oculis manifestum. Quod tunc 
plenissima illa copia radiorum effulget, rarescit, attolitur, aethereo ad hoc 
conferente vehiculo corporeque aereo, quasi stuppa elevata per flammam. 
Tali quodam igneo curru Magi atque Platonici Heliam Paulumque raptos 
in caelum fuisse dicerent ac demum post mundi iudicium corpus, quod nos- 
tri glorificatum nominant, similiter raptum iri. 


TEXT 2 


Marsilio Ficino, Three Books on Life, a critical edition and translation 
with Introduction and Notes, edited by Carol V. Kaske and John R. 
Clark (Binghamton, NY: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 
1989), p. 386: 


Subicit Magus terrena coelestibus, immo inferiora passim superioribus, ut 
proprias ubique feminas suis maribus fecundandas, ut ferrum magneti tra- 
hendum, ut camphoram aeri ferventi sugendam, ut crystallum Soli illumi- 
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nandum, ut sulphur et sublimem liquorem accendendum flammae, ut ovi 
testam vacuam et impletam rore Soli elevandam, immo ut ovum ipsum 
gallinae fovendum. 


TEXT 3 


Michael Psellus, Philosophica Minora, opusc. 38, vol. 2, edited by Dom- 
inic J. O'Meara (Leipzig: Teubner, 1989), p. 127, 25-128, 10. [= Oracles 
chaldaiques. Recension de Georges Gémiste Pléthon, edited by Brigitte 
Tambrun-Krasker, Corpus Philosophorum medii aevi Collections de 
l'Académie d'Athénes, 7 (Athens: The Academy of Athens and Paris: 
Librairie J. Vrin; Brussells: Éditions Ousia, 1995), p. 2; commentary, 
p. 12, but Pletho's commentary says nothing comparable to Psellos]. 


Xoaddatkov Aóytov. Mndé tò tç VANS cxópoXov kpnuvô KataAetyye [...] tò 
AOyrov [...] raparve? oov (va Kai adtd tò GALA, Ónep Eno Ans ckopoXov, 
rupi Vein ikõaravhoopev À dnoAentbvavtec eic aibépa Kovgicauev [...] od 
Sù vevóynkev 6 te OeoPitns Hias Kai mpd tovtov "Evoy, wetateBévtes nd 
tis évtad0a Cof Kai eig Üetotépov AREw &noxatact&vtes Kai Imo tó tis 
Ang OKbPaAov’, tot TO EALTOV COLA, ‘KPNUVO’ KatTAAEtyavtec, 


Compare the terms in Ficino’s Text 1 and in Psellos's: Elijah = OeoBitns 
'HAtac (Thesbités Hélias); raresco = &noAXentóvo (apoleptunó); adtollo = 
xovgtGo (kouphizó). 


TEXT 4 


Johannes Gerson, Opera (Basel, 1489), vol. 1, fol. 49 Q, Sermo de sancto 
spiritu, secunda consideratio: 


Spiritus domini dum replet hominem incolam orbis terrarum non necessitate 
sicut dictum est sed spontanea voluntate attolit ipsum ut in arcem contem- 
plative perfectionis ascendat. Ipsam siquidem spiritus domini repletionem 
consequitur libera mentis elevatio sursum ducens. Instar teste ovi de qua 
ferunt quod repleta rore et obstructa si ad fervidum solem exposita sit sur- 
sum abit. Mystice, ros, gratia. Pondus meus, inquit Augustinus, amor meus, 
illo feror quocumque feror [...]. 


Compare Ficino's Text 2 and Gerson’s: ‘ut ovi testam vacuam et imple- 
tam rore Soli elevandam' = "Instar teste ovi de qua ferunt quod repleta 
rore et obstructa si ad fervidum solem exposita sit sursum abit.’ 


JUPITER TAMES SATURN’: 
ASTROLOGY IN FICINO’S EPISTOLAE 


Ruth Clydesdale 


In a letter written around 1476 to Rinaldo Orsini, Archbishop of 
Florence, Ficino begs to remind his correspondent that Orsini had 
promised him a tax exemption. Somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, 
Ficino suggests that a current square aspect between Saturn and the 
Moon explains not only Orsini’s apparent change of heart, but also 
his own ill health, which had prevented him visiting the Archbishop. 
Possibly sensing that his suggestion might not impress a prelate of the 
church, Ficino defends himself as follows: 


People will perhaps laugh at a priest who heeds astronomy. But I, relying 
on the authority of the Persians, Egyptians, and Chaldeans, considered 
that while earthly things were indeed the concern of others, heavenly 
matters in truth were the sole concern of the priest [...].! 


As we can see, Ficino perceived himself as continuing a lineage of 
astrologer-priests from ancient and pagan times—just as he placed 
himself in the noble lineage of the prisci theologi descending from 
Zoroaster, himself the mythical founder of astrology.” We can infer 
from this how closely linked in Ficino’s mind were the twin subjects 
of philosophical theology and astrology.’ The latter, therefore, was to 


! The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, translated by Members of the Language Depart- 
ment of the School of Economic Science, London, 8 vols. to date (London: Shepheard- 
Walwyn, 1975-), vol. 2, p. 16. Ficino uses very similar wording in his Apologia to 
De vita libri tres, suggesting that mockery was the least of his worries. See Marsilio 
Ficino, Three Books on Life, edited and translated by Carol V. Kaske and John R. Clark 
(Binghamton, NY: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1989), p. 395. 

? See, for example, Letters, vol. 7, p. 22 for Zoroaster and the Egyptian Hermes as 
founders of the aurea catena. 

* On Ficino's astrology see Eugenio Garin, Lo Zodiaco della Vita: a polemica 
sull'astrologia dal Trecento al Cinquecento (Rome: Laterza, 1976); Giancarlo Zanier, 
La medicina astrologica e la sua teoria: Marsilio Ficino e i suoi critici contemporanei 
(Rome: 1977); Carol V. Kaske, ‘Ficino’s Shifting Attitude towards Astrology in the De 
vita coelitus comparanda, the letter to Poliziano, and the Apologia to the Cardinals,’ in 
Marsilio Ficino e il Ritorno di Platonie: Studi e Documenti, ed. by Gian Carlo Garfagnini 
(Florence: Olschki, 1986) pp. 371-81; also in the same volume, D. P. Walker, ‘Ficino 
and Astrology’, pp. 341-49. On astrologers as a link between the ‘ancient wisdom’ 
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Ficino a mystical and potentially elevating discipline—truly a ‘heav- 
enly matter.’ In his famous “Golden Age’ letter of 1492 to Paul of Mid- 
delburg (himself an astrologer), Ficino ends his list of discoveries and 
recovered knowledge with two astrological inventions: an instrument 
that shows the daily motions of the heavens, and tables that ‘reveal 
the entire face of the sky for a whole century in one hour. These new 
tools that will help astrologers to work more quickly and accurately 
are given equal importance by Ficino to the recovery of Platonic wis- 
dom and the invention of printing. 

Ficino makes frequent use of astrology and its symbolism in his Let- 
ters, expressing his ideas in astrological terms to a whole range of his 
correspondents—King Matthias of Hungary, Lorenzo de' Medici, his 
own beloved Giovanni Cavalcanti and his fellow astrologer Lorenzo 
Buonincontri, among many others. Each of these correspondents is 
treated to a different use of astrology, varying from playful and elegant 
literary conceits to deeply felt complaints about Ficino's own difficult 
horoscope. Ficino's use of astrology is broader in range and more 
inventive than that of any of his contemporaries. His Letters give some 
notion of the range and originality of his astrological thinking, though 
it should be understood that other works of Ficino demonstrate fur- 
ther, and sometimes deeper, aspects of his use of astrology. 

On page 119 is a graph of the percentage of letters by volume in 
which Ficino mentions astrology, omitting the second volume of short 
treatises. What we see is a more or less steady, and really quite dra- 
matic, rise during the years 1457 to 1494. Volumes ten and twelve 
(nine and eleven on the graph), both contain over a quarter each 
of letters that include some reference to astrology. Volume twelve 


and Christianity, see Stephen M. Buhler, ‘Marsilio Ficino’s “De Stella Magorum" and 
Renaissance Views of the Magi’, Renaissance Quarterly, 43 (1990): 348-71. 

+ "Tabulae praeterea quibus hora [...] una per omne saeculum tota coeli facies aper- 
itur. Marsilio Ficino, Epistolae, XI, Opera, 2 vols. (Basel, 1576; repr. Paris: Phénix 
Editions, 1999), vol. 1, p. 944. 

5 See, for example, Marsilio Ficino, Platonic Theology, translated by Michael J. B. 
Allen and edited by James Hankins with William Bowen, 6 vols. (Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard UP, 2001-6), vol. 4, p. 177: 'Since this person sees the order of the heavens 
[...], p. 299 ‘Avicenna proves moreover [...]’; “De Stella Magorum’, Letters, vol. 6, 
pp. 60-65; Marsilio Ficino, "Ihe Book of the Sun (de Sole)’, translated by Geoffrey 
Cornelius et al., Sphinx, 6 (1994): 124-48. 

é The astrological work De stella magorum was added by Ficino to the seventh 
books of Letters in some manuscript codices, but was printed in the collection of 
sermons in the Basel edition of 1561 and 1576. 
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contains a number of brief covering letters sent with copies of Ficino’s 
pedagogical work of astrology, De Sole. The last two letters in the col- 
lection are of this kind. 

Ficino’s frequent use of astrology is significant, for no other writers 
of humanist letters utilise astrological terms so regularly. In fact, few 
employ astrological symbolism at all. The only notable examples I have 
so far found have both been from Ficino’s own correspondents. One 
letter is to Ficino himself from Bernardo Michelozzi,” and the other is 
a cover note from Ficino’s close friend Filippo Valori, sent with one 
of Ficino's shorter philosophical works to King Matthias of Hungary.’ 
Only one of these writers, Valori, employs astrology as a literary con- 
ceit, in a very Ficinian mode. Michelozzi appears to write in criticism 
of De vita coelitus comparanda. Both these writers are clearly under 
Ficino’s influence. 


7 Paul Oskar Kristeller, ‘Marsilio Ficino and his Work after 500 Years’, in Marsilio 
Ficino e il Ritorno di Platone: Studi e Documenti, edited by Gian Carlo Garfagnini, 
2 vols. (Firenze: Leo S. Olschki, 1986), vol. 1, pp. 15-196, at p. 49. This essay was 
reprinted separately as Marsilio Ficino and his Work after 500 Years (Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, 1987), see p. 35. 

* Paul Oskar Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum Marsilii Ficini florentini philoso- 
phi platonici opuscula inedita et dispersa primum collegit et ex fontibus plerumque 
manuscriptis edidit auspiciis Regiae Scholae Normalis Superioris Pisanae Paulus Oscar- 
ius Kristeller. Accedunt indices codicum, editionum, operum Ficini nec non documenta 
quaedam et testimonia ad eum pertinentia, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki , 1937), 
vol. 1, p. 95. 
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When astrology appears in other correspondence of the period, it 
tends to be in the form of queries about horoscopes and data. For 
example, there are letters from Ramberto Malatesta to Luigi Guicciar- 
dini concerning astrology, but they are practical queries about tables, 
calculations and interpretations? Although Ficino himself does not 
scruple to offer predictions and character descriptions in his letters, 
none of these are conventional astrological analyses. On the contrary, 
they conform to his statement: ‘I do not so much teach astronomy as 
search out the divine through morals and allegories.'! 

For example, a letter to Zenobio Romano dating from 1482 reveals 
that Ficino was very aware of the drawbacks of making predictions. 
He seems to be responding to a request for an interpretation of an 
ominous horoscope in which *Mars occupies the mid-heaven, Saturn 
is in the sixth house, Jupiter is combust and the Sun is square to the 
Moon.” 

Any astrologer would blench at the sight of such a horoscope, for all 
these placements are difficult. Mars, the planet of discord, is strongly 
placed and therefore powerful; the other malefic planet Saturn is in the 
horoscopic area affecting health. The benefic Jupiter is weakened by 
being too close to the Sun, which ‘burns up’ its power. The Sun itself 
is at odds with the Moon. Ficino therefore declines to make an inter- 
pretation, remarking cautiously that ‘it does not help to predict evils, 
nor is it right to place such trust in these things.'? He then quotes 


? See Raffaella Castagnola, 'I Guicciardini e l'astrologia', Rinascimento, 27 (1987): 
343-48. 

10 Compare, for example, Cecco d’Ascoli on Mars on the Ascendant. Cecco gives a 
straightforward description of character flaws causing 'the possessor of the horoscope 
to lose his power soon.' Quoted in Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science, 8 vols. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1923-58), vol. 2, p. 956. 
The famous (though possibly apocryphal) story of the astrological prediction of Pico 
della Mirandola's early death suggests that astrological predictions were expected 
to be sensationalistic. See Patrizia Castelli, 'L'Oroscopo di Pico’, in Pico, Poliziano e 
l'umanesimo di fine quattrocento, edited by Paolo Viti (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1994), 
pp. 225-29. A nice contrast is the psychological approach Ficino adopts when warning 
Lorenzo de' Medici of a dangerous astrological period: see Letters, vol. 5, pp. 59-60. 

u *[..] non tam Astronomica doceo, quam per haec morales allegoriasque ad 
divina perquiro', Letter to Poliziano, Epistolae, XII, Opera, vol. 1, p. 958. Ficino is 
drawing a distinction between the technical aspect of astrology (‘astronomica’) and 
the interpretative aspect. 

12 Letters, vol. 6, p. 42. See the editors’ notes to this letter on p. 84 for Ficino's pos- 
sible personal reasons for a cautious interpretation. 

? Ibid., p. 42. 
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arguments from Plotinus’s Enneads, on which he was working at this 
time, concerning the multitude of factors that must be taken into 
account as well as the positions of the planets before a judgement can 
safely be made." This is not mere caution; it is good astrological prac- 
tice. And the Letters make it clear that Ficino was a competent and 
thorough practitioner of the art. 

On Christmas Day 1478, Ficino wrote to Pope Sixtus IV, warning 
him of imminent catastrophe in no uncertain terms, and advising him 
to behave with Christian charity and forgiveness. The letter was not 
sent directly to the pope; a cautious move, since in the wake of the 
Pazzi conspiracy in which Sixtus had been involved, Florence was not 
only at war with him but also under a papal ban. Although Ficino 
claims to have written this letter in a state of spiritual inspiration, the 
elaborate astrological calculations upon which he bases his dire predic- 
tions must have taken much time and sober effort to compute. He lists 
more than ten horoscopes, including charts for the quarterly ingresses 
of the Sun in 1479, two conjunctions of Mars and Saturn, at least four 
eclipse horoscopes, and horoscopes for aspects between Mars and 
Jupiter, ‘besides much else.” This represents a considerable amount 
of work, and also demonstrates a thorough grasp of the principles of 
mundane astrology (the branch of astrology that deals with political 
and world events). Ficino concludes that, 


The next two years will be so miserable it will be commonly believed 
that the utter destruction of the world is imminent, a universal and final 
calamity overwhelming the human race by war, pestilence and famine 
[...] In the end the barbarians will lay waste Italy. 


Ficino's sincerity in warning the Pope of these dire events cannot be 
doubted. It is, in fact, highly unusual for him to stick his head above 
the parapet so rashly and make predictions so dramatic and potentially 
falsifiable. We may conjecture that he might have been motivated by 
real dread at what the planets portended, especially considering the 
state of war in which Florence was then embroiled. 


™ See Plotinus, The Enneads, translated by Stephen MacKenna (London: Faber, 
1956) II.3, pp. 100-101, and IV.4, p. 314. 

5 Letters, vol. 5, p. 15. 

16 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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Here we see Ficino conforming to the traditional Ptolemaic and 
mediaeval model in his use of astrology, but it should be noted that 
these predictions are only the preface to a much more typically Ficin- 
ian attempt to appeal to the pope’s better nature by describing him in 
glowing terms, such as ‘magnanimous’ and ‘conspicuous for his piety.” 
The editors of Ficino’s Letters consider that these blatant inaccuracies 
are intended to operate as positive suggestions for Sixtus to develop 
such qualities.'* Ficino’s astrological character analyses appear to have 
the same purpose. We have seen how wary he was of making negative 
comments on horoscopes. In several cases, he seems to go to consider- 
able lengths to do the precise opposite, that is, to arouse his correspon- 
dents to virtuous action by lauding their nobility of character. 

For example, Ficino writes a lengthy homily to King Ferdinand Fer- 
rante of Naples, supposedly from his deceased father Alfonso, early 
in 1479. Ferdinand was then allied with Sixtus IV against Florence, 
which does not prevent Ficino from describing him as the ‘guardian 
of peace. ”? 

Ficino roughs out a horoscope for Ferdinand, characterising this 
forceful enemy as ruled by Mars and Saturn, the two malefics con- 
nected with war and hardship. Ferdinand is exhorted to treat with 
compassion those of his fellows ruled by the same planets. Ferdinand 
might possibly know that Florence was traditionally considered to be 
ruled by Mars,” but, in case he does not, Ficino (having already con- 
fessed to being under Saturn himself) specifies that his own ‘people 
[...] are those ruled by Capricorn or Aquarius, the abodes of Saturn.” 
In other words, he is pleading with Ferdinand to spare Florence, and 
also—since he had the Sun rising in Capricorn—Lorenzo de’ Medici 
himself. Astrology here subtly serves a political purpose, yet Ficino’s 
concern is also to draw the mind’s eye upwards, to turn his reader’s 
soul towards the ascent to God. 


" Ibid., p. 17. 

18 See Valery Rees, ‘Quo vertam oculos ut te laudem? Aspects of Praise in Ficino's 
Writing’ in this volume, pp. 45-56. See also Arthur Field, The Origins of the Platonic 
Academy (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1988), p. 23 on the purpose of 
excessive or inappropriate humanist praise. 

1 Letters, vol. 5, p. 24. 

? See Janet Cox-Rearick, Dynasty and Destiny in Medici Art. Pontormo, Leo X 
and the Two Cosimos (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1984), pp. 164-65. 
A horoscope for the ‘rebirth’ of Florence dated 5 April 802 was published by Luca 
Gaurico in 1552. 

21 Letters, vol. 5, p. 28. 
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Ficino’s own horoscope has attracted considerable attention. That is 
no wonder, for he is quite eloquent on the subject. As is well known, 
Ficino was more or less obsessed with Saturn—one of the two malefic 
planets and extremely powerfully placed in his horoscope. Saturn in 
traditional Ptolemaic astrology is the significator of poverty, unhappi- 
ness and poor health; in contact with other planets it warps and blights 
their influence and in transit around the horoscope it brings ill fortune 
and even death.” Poor Ficino finds himself imprinted with the planet’s 
influence in several ways. Saturn is in Aquarius, one of the signs over 
which it rules. It is therefore able to express itself in a particularly 
powerful way. What is more, it is on the Ascendant, the degree of the 
horoscope that was rising over the horizon at Ficino’s birth, which 
increases its strength.” As if that were not enough, it has both Mars 
and the Moon in its grip, since they are both in Saturn’s own sign of 
Capricorn. Finally, Saturn aspects the Sun and Mercury, tingeing them 
with its melancholy power. All that Ficino finds in his favour is the 
opposition of the benefic planet Jupiter to Saturn, leading him rather 
hopefully to opine that ‘Saturn [is bound] by Jupiter.’ 

How seriously did Ficino take his own horoscope? On the evidence 
of the letters, very seriously indeed. He had, after all, the proof of 
periods of depression, poverty and ill health to show that he was one 
of Saturn’s own. In a letter written to Cavalcanti in 1477, Ficino com- 
plains of a mood that is causing him to write more seriously than he 
intended. At this time, Saturn was transiting in square aspect to his 


? On the various woes that Saturn brings see, for example, Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, 
translated by W. G. Waddell (London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1958), pp. 339-347. 
For Saturn as the significator of old age, p. 447, and for Saturnian deaths, pp. 443-5. 
According to Ptolemy, Ficino could expect to die in prison. For Saturn in mediaeval 
astrology, see Raymond Klibansky, Erwin Panofsky and Fritz Saxl, Saturn and Melan- 
choly: Studies in the History of Natural Philosophy, Religion and Art (London: Nelson, 
1964), pp. 178-95. The tenth-century Arabic astrologer Alcabitius’s view is typical: 
‘[Saturn] presides over the weak, the slaves, the worried, the low-born, the heavy, the 
dead, magicians, demons, devils and people of ill fame—all this when his condition 
is good. But when he is evil he presides over hatred, obstinacy, care, grief, lamenting, 
weeping, evil opinion, suspicion between men [...etc.]’, pp. 194-95. See also Michael 
J. B. Allen, ‘Marsilio Ficino on Saturn, the Plotinian Mind, and the Monster of Aver- 
roes’, Bruniana et Campanelliana, 16:1 (2010): 11-29. 

? Ptolemy's discussion of the difficulty of ascertaining the Ascendant or 'Horo- 
scopic Point’ underlines its importance. See Tetrabiblos, pp. 229-35. 

4 Letters, vol. 2, p. 16. 
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Midheaven and Mercury, so he was under Saturnian influence even 
more than usual. Ficino does, however, try to make the best of it. After 
observing that God requires seriousness from his priests, he meditates 
on the potential of the human being: 


It was not for small things but for great that God created men who, 
knowing the great, are not satisfied with small things. Indeed, it was for 
the limitless alone that He created men, who are the only beings on earth 
to have re-discovered their infinite nature and who are not fully satisfied 
by anything limited, however great that thing may be.” 


This rather well-known passage thus relates to Ficino's remarks on 
Saturn's influence upon him. Elsewhere he writes of the typically 
Saturnian man, 'an individual set apart from others, divine or brutish, 
blessed or bowed down with the extreme of misery.” He is drawing 
on traditional Ptolemaic interpretation of Saturn as the planet that, 
according to its place in the horoscope, can signify ‘deep thinkers’ or 
men who are ‘solitary, tearful [...] gloomy [...].”” But, for Ficino, the 
solitary man given to deep thought is ideally placed to contemplate the 
divine, and hence Saturn can elevate his chosen ones ‘to the heights 
above their physical strength and the customs of mortals.’ 

Also relevant here is the Neoplatonised viewpoint in which Saturn 
effectively stands as gatekeeper to heaven, since his orbit is the lofti- 
est of all the planets.? Hence it is, in Ficino's view, that Saturn draws 
the serious-minded man to reach beyond the limitations of the 
material world: "Saturn [...] for the earthly life from which he himself 
is separate and finally separates you, repays you with a life celestial and 
everlasting.” As a ‘child of Saturn’, Ficino is at once tormented by his 
sense of personal limitation and inspired to push beyond it in order 
to fulfil his true, semi-divine, nature. This Neoplatonic elaboration of 


5 Letters, vol. 4, p. 10. 

% Three Books on Life, p. 251. 

7 Tetrabiblos, p. 341. 

8 Three Books on Life, p. 213. 

? See for example Porphyry's ‘Cave of the Nymphs’ in Select works of Porphyry: 
containing his four books on abstinence from animal food; his treatise on the Homeric 
cave of the nymphs; and his auxiliaries to the perception of intelligible natures. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor (London, 1823, repr. Frome: Prometheus 
Trust, 1994), p. 153: 'Saturn and his orb is the first of the celestial spheres [...] certain 
virtues descend as well from the heavens as from the wandering stars, and the influ- 
ences of the heavens are received by Saturn [...]- 

© Three Books on Life, p. 213. 
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traditional Ptolemaic formulae is Ficino’s most original contribution 
to astrology. 

At the same time, the astrological planets are for Ficino instru- 
ments used by God, and hence they are integrated into a Christian 
world-view. In a letter of the mid-1480s to John of Hungary, Ficino 
boldly states his conviction that he was chosen by divine Providence 
to do precisely the work of recovery of the ancient philosophers that 
Cavalcanti had earlier ascribed to the influence of Saturn upon him.” 
Ficino, too, makes this connection with reference to his horoscope: 
‘Saturn rising in Aquarius, the Sun and Mercury in the ninth house 
of the heaven, and the aspect of each of the remaining planets to that 
ninth house, all signify a restorer of the ancient teaching [...].?? Here 
Ficino is adding to Saturn’s rulership of the solitary deep thinker the 
more positive aspects of his horoscope that point to a similar destiny, 
since the ninth house of the horoscope is associated with learning and 
philosophy. Clearly, Saturn was for Ficino a bitter blessing, the sig- 
nificator of his lofty yet lonely destiny. Yet Saturn opens the way to ‘a 
life celestial and everlasting'—as if, for Ficino, the planet foreshadows 
Christ himself.” 


Synastry: the shared daemon 


Neoplatonic influence can also be seen in Ficino's use of synastry, or 
the comparison of horoscopes. Ptolemaic astrology includes rules for 
analysing how two people will relate to each other, according to the 
positions of the planets in their respective horoscopes.** Ficino goes 
somewhat further, and develops the idea that two people influenced 
by the same planet will enjoy an innate sympathy. Since, according 
to Neoplatonic understanding, the planets are under the control of 
divine spirits, this means that one spirit will guide and unite two such 


?! Letters, vol. 2, pp. 31-32. 

? Letters, vol. 7, p. 23. 

33 See Kaske and Clark's essay ‘Repercussions’, Three Books on Life, pp. 55-70 
on Ficino's problems with the church authorities over the astrology and magic in 
De vita. 

* Rules for good and bad love matches are in Tetrabiblos, pp. 397-401 and for 
friendships at pp. 413-21. 
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people. This spirit is, in fact, the personal daemon or guardian spirit 
as described by Plotinus.” 

The letters showing particular interest in the shared astrological 
daemon cluster between 1479-81. There may be some significance 
in the fact that these letters date from before Ficino's translation of 
Iamblichus's De mysteriis, in the preface to which Porphyry argues 
that it is impossible to calculate the guardian spirit from the horo- 
scope." Until this point, however, Ficino seems to have no qualms 
about putting to creative use Porphyry's plaint that ‘the rules for 
casting nativities are countless? through varying the means by which 
he arrives at the shared daemon. This sometimes seems to indicate that 
Ficino asserts the presence of the shared daemon when he particularly 
needs to mend or reinforce a friendship. 

For example, on 18 October 1481, he writes to Lorenzo di Pierfran- 
cesco de’ Medici, ‘in these difficult times,’ telling him that the Sun and 
the planets Mercury and Venus allot the personal daemon, according 
to where they are in the horoscope. Since both Ficino and Lorenzo 
have similar planetary placements, they have ‘not just similar spirits, 
but rather one and the same.” 

Yet only two days later, Ficino writes to Alberto Lisci in terms that 
show the two men had somehow fallen out, urging him to remember 
that since they both have Aquarius rising, Saturn has imparted to them 
‘just one spirit’ that binds them in divine and eternal friendship. It 
seems that simple need allowed Ficino to claim two quite different 


3 See Plotinus, Enneads, III.4, pp. 185-90. 

3% See, for example, Letters, vol. 1, p. 89. 

37 See Porphyry, ‘Letter to Anebo’, Iamblichus of Chalcis, On The Mysteries: De 
Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, translated by Stephen Ronan and edited by Alexander Wilder 
(Tunbridge Wells: Chthonios Books, 1989), p. 20. However, Ficino was happy to retain 
a chapter (Ch. 23) in De vita coelitus comparanda on rules for finding the daemon in 
the horoscope. See Three Books on Life, pp. 370-77. Ficino had probably written this 
before translating De mysteriis (1488). De vita libri tres was published in 1489, but the 
third book seems to have been written before the second. 

38 “Letter to Anebo’, p. 20. 

? Letters, vol. 6, pp. 14-17. Lorenzo's date of birth is not known, but he must have 
had Sun, Mercury and Venus in the ninth house of his horoscope. See Gaetano Peirac- 
cini, La Stirpe de’ Medici di Cafaggiolo, 4 vols. (Firenze: Vallecchi Editore, 1924-5), 
vol. 1, p. 356. Ficino's Sun and Mercury are similarly placed, although he is stretching 
the truth slightly to place his eighth house Venus there too. Lorenzo de' Medici has 
Sun (in Capricorn), Mercury and Venus (in Aquarius) all in the first house. 

4 Ibid., p. 16. 
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guardian spirits within two days. Such a freely creative use of astro- 
logical symbolism demonstrates Ficino’s flexible attitude to the rules 
of astrology. This positively experimental approach is at odds with the 
strictures of traditional Ptolemaic astrological thinking, but it is deeply 
pragmatic. 


Allegory: the inner heavens 


Also stemming partly from Ficino’s reading of Plato is, I think, his 
allegorical use of astrology. We can enjoy a very full example of this 
in another letter to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, written about 
1478. Ficino describes a horoscope in which the Moon ‘firstly has no 
unfavourable aspect with Mars or Saturn, and secondly has favourable 
aspects with the Sun and Jupiter, Mercury and Venus.“ Presumably 
Lorenzo himself was blessed with such a horoscope, for Ficino exhorts 
him to make the most of it in fifty eloquent lines containing such 
advice as: 


[... ] let your Moon [...] avoid the excessive speed of Mars and the tardi- 
ness of Saturn; that is, let it deal with every single thing as it arises and 
as it requires [...]. Furthermore, let this Moon within you turn continu- 
ally towards the Sun, that is God Himself, from whom it always receives 
life-giving rays [...].? 


Such words are far from reflecting Ptolemaic interpretations of aspects 
between the planets. That they are allegory is underlined by Ficino 
himself, who is at pains to point out to Lorenzo that ‘these celestial 
bodies are not to be sought by us outside in some other place; for the 
heavens in their entirety are within us, in whom the light of life and 
the origin of heaven dwell.’ Ficino hammers home his message in the 
final paragraph: 


Finally, to sum up: if by this reasoning you prudently temper within 
yourself the heavenly signs and the heavenly gifts, you will flee far from 
all the menaces of the fates and without doubt will live a blessed life 
under divine auspices.“ 


4 


Letters, vol. 4, pp. 61-62. 
2 Ibid., p. 62. 

^ Ibid. 

^^ Ibid., p. 63. 
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Astrological determinism has no meaning for the man who turns 
within and takes command of his own inner universe. As a doctor, 
Ficino would have been familiar with illustrations of the melothesic or 
‘zodiac man on whose body the twelve astrological signs are imprinted 
over the areas they rule. What he is doing is internalising this iden- 
tification of the cosmic macrocosm with the human microcosm—a 
logical and yet a radical step that other astrologers would not follow 
up until the twentieth century.* 


Literary conceits 


When writing to his close friends and intimates, Ficino also used astro- 
logical symbolism in a far lighter vein, as literary conceits or jests. For 
example, he dashes off a note to his fellow-physician and astrologer 
Antonio Benivieni, excusing himself for the late return of an astro- 
logy book: 


The book on the stars, which you gave me at a propitious moment a long 
time ago, I am now at last sending back to you. Do not blame me that 
it is returning to you rather late, for I am usually swifter, but blame the 
stars themselves. For they have decreed that they should all complete 
their own courses [...] before returning to their houses.** 


Ficino is here playing with the concept of the ‘Platonic Cycle,’ or mag- 
nus annus, a cycle defined by the departure from and return to certain 
positions by all the eight planetary spheres. Obviously this is a vast 
length of time (not a good idea to lend your books to Ficino, then!). 
The stars returning to their own houses are also, of course, the stars in 
Benivieni’s book at length being restored to his home. But I think we 
have to consider even these light-hearted jests in the light of Ficino’s 
oft-stated belief that Plato and the Neoplatonists concealed deep truths 
under veils and jokes. 


5 See Thomas Moore, The Planets Within. The Astrological Psychology of Marsilio 
Ficino (Gt. Barrington, MA: Lindisfarne Press, 1990) for a popular reading of Ficino’s 
astrology in Jungian terms. Jung’s work has been profoundly influential on Western 
astrology during the past twenty years. 

“© Letters, vol. 4, p. 52. 
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Against astrologers 


While Ficino was writing his Disputatio contra iudicium astrologorum, 
he mentioned or quoted from this work in three letters to friends.” 
These, plus the famous letter commending Pico’s Disputationes to 
Poliziano,“ are virtually the only ones in which Ficino criticises astrol- 
ogers out of the entire collection of over five hundred letters. And 
there is a strong case for reading both Pico’s and Ficino’s unpublished 
attacks on astrology as pleas for a reform, rather than rejection, of the 
discipline.” In all four of the critical letters, Ficino makes it quite clear 
that he is objecting not to astrology as such, but to the misuse of the 
art by unscrupulous practitioners, the ‘vain astrologers’ who deny the 
action of providence and human free will. These are contrasted with 
the careful ‘true astronomers.’ 

Elsewhere, Ficino writes to his fellow-astrologer Lorenzo Buonin- 
contri, to affirm that such astrologers are nothing better than fakes. 
His reasons are moral: 


You often say, Lorenzo, that wicked men are never able to become true 
astrologers. This seems to me to be very true. For if the heavens are the 
temple of God Himself, it follows that ungodly men are far removed 
from the heavens and their mysteries." 


Moreover, Ficino points out that astrology used to be the province of 
priests alone, among the races whose wisdom Plato inherited. We have 
returned to our starting point, and it is clearly in this sense that Ficino 
is using astrology in his Letters, to present minor mysteries 'to chosen 
disciples.” He appears to find it an ideal language and vocabulary for 
his task, since he can vary his tone appropriately for each situation 
and correspondent. Astrology offers Ficino a rich mine of symbol and 


7 See Letters, vol. 3, pp. 48-49, 63-64, 75-77. 

^ Epistolae, XII, dated 20 August 1494, Opera, vol. 1, p. 958. 

? See, for example, Steven vanden Broecke, The Limits of Influence: Pico, Louvain 
and the Crisis of Renaissance Astrology (Leiden: Brill, 2003), p. 65; Anthony Grafton 
and Nancy Siraisi, ‘Between the Election and My Hopes: Girolamo Cardano and Med- 
ical Astrology’, in Secrets of Nature: Astrology and Alchemy in Early Modern Europe, 
edited by William R. Newman and Anthony Grafton (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
2001), pp. 105-6. 

5 Letters, vol. 3, p. 49. Ficino seems to be using the terms ‘astrologer and 'astrono- 
mer to differentiate those who have no skill in the craft from those (like himself) who 
are technically competent. 

51 Letters, vol. 4, p. 15. 

? Ibid. 
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allegory upon which he can draw for every kind of lesson—from light- 
hearted literary jests to weighty political advice. It is a deeply significant 
part of the knowledge that enables him to take his own place in 
the golden chain of philosophers whom he reveres so profoundly as 
guardians of the ancient wisdom. 

In other letters of the same period, Ficino makes it perfectly clear 
that the pious astrologer is in a better position than the ‘uninitiated’ 
man to draw near to God. He observes that ‘he who puts [... the 
planetary spheres] under examination seems already to have tran- 
scended them, to have come near to God Himself and the free decision 
of the will.” 

In the light of the above, we can understand why Ficino adapted 
the classical dictum ‘Sapiens dominabitur astris to read ‘Pius dom- 
inabitur astris.^* Perhaps it is for this reason above all that he recom- 
mends abandoning the active life and pursuing contemplation. The 
body is susceptible to the influence of the stars, but the mind intent 
upon God is not. Meanwhile, in the material world, astrology is a use- 
ful means of turning the mind towards a higher reality. Despite all his 
caution about astrology, Ficino seems never to have doubted its value 
on this symbolic level, and the Letters reveal his mastery of the celestial 
language. 


°° Letters, vol. 3, p. 64. 
* Letters, vol. 5, p. 59. The original phrase appears in the pseudo-Ptolemaic Cen- 
tiloquium. 


FICINO’S HYMNS AND THE RENAISSANCE 
PLATONIC ACADEMY 


Sarah Klitenic Wear 


In the third book of Ficino’s De vita, the Liber de vita coelitus com- 
paranda, an excursus from Ficino’s commentary on Plotinus,' Ficino 
attributes to Plotinus the notion of natural sympathy, that physical 
forms can allure the World-Soul and souls of stars.? In this book, 
moreover, he uses Enneads IV.3.11 to outline how the soul can attract 
the power of the celestial spheres through the ritual use of matter, 
which includes song, particularly when one supplies musical notes to 
fit planetary song? It seems, however, that much of his doctrine of 
natural sympathy, which, in turn, acts as the basis for his discussion 
of natural magic and the effectiveness of hymn-singing, is drawn from 
Proclus’s De sacrificio et magia and the Proclan hymns themselves; 
which Ficino claims to have translated when he was young (in 1462).° 


! On Ficino's use of Plotinus in his doctrine of magic, see Brian P. Copenhaver, 
‘Astrology and Magic’, in The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, edited 
by Charles B. Schmitt, Quentin Skinner, Eckhard Kessler, and Jill Kraye (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), pp. 264-300. 

2 See title of De vita, III.1: ‘In quo consistat secundum Plotinum virtus favorem 
coelitus attrahens, scilicet in eo quod anima mundi et stellarum daemonumque ani- 
mae facile alliciuntur corporum formis accommodatis. See Marsilio Ficino, Three 
Books on Life: a critical edition and translation, edited with an introduction and notes 
by Carol V. Kaske and John R. Clark (Binghamton, N.Y.: Medieval & Renaissance 
Texts & Studies/Renaissance Society of America, 1989), p. 242. Hereafter referred to 
as De vita. 

? De vita, III.21, 129-33, pp. 360-61. 

^ On Ficino's use of De sacrificio, see Copenhaver, “Astrology and Magic’, p. 279 
and his longer treatment of the topic in 'Hermes Trismegistus, Proclus, and the Ques- 
tion of a Theory of Magic in the Renaissance’, in Hermeticism and the Renaissance: 
Intellectual History and the Occult in Early Modern Europe, edited by Ingrid Merkel 
and Allen G. Debus (London and Washington, DC: Associated Universities Press, 
1988), pp. 79-110. 

5 Marsilio Ficino Opera omnia, 2 vols. (Basel, 1576, repr. Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo, 
1959; reprinted Paris: Phénix Editions, 1999), vol. 1, p. 933. Both the Orphic and 
Proclan hymns are mentioned by Paul Oskar Kristeller in his ‘Marsilio Ficino and His 
Work After Five Hundred Years: Alphabetical List of Authors Used, Owned, Copied, 
or Annotated by Marsilio Ficino’, in Marsilio Ficino e Il Ritorno di Platone: studi e 
documenti, edited by Gian Carlo Garfagnini. Studi e testi, Istituto nazionale di studi 
sul Rinascimento, 15, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1986), vol. 2, pp. 159-63. This 
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What is of interest here is that Proclus’s doctrine of natural sympathy, 
unlike Plotinus’s metaphysics, makes hymn-singing effective for the 
salvation of the soul because it relies on the principle that divine power 
(as Forms) embeds itself into matter, something Plotinus denies. Thus, 
by using theurgy, rites which allow one to tap into the power of the 
divine as it exists in matter, including the use of music and words, the 
singer of hymns can raise himself to the divine. By examining Ficino’s 
doctrine of hymns in De vita coelitus comparanda in the light of 
Proclus’s hymns and metaphysics, it might be possible to understand 
the full importance of Ficino’s hymn-singing. 

Based on Ficino’s own comments, we know that he sang hymns 
in the same way that Proclus sang hymns; that is, by singing prayers to 
the planetary gods, he moved his soul upwards to the divine.^ It seems 
that just as Proclus argues that the souls should return in contempla- 
tion to pagan deities as their nearest cause, so Ficino makes his hymns 
to the planetary gods.” When accompanying himself on his Orphic 
lyre, Ficino sang hymns before members of the Florentine Platonic 
Academy? that may not have been purely aesthetic but, like the hymns 


article was also reprinted separately as Marsilio Ficino and his Work after Five Hun- 
dred Years (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1987) and the list appears there on pp. 145-48. 
The manuscripts are: Orpheus: Ricc. MS. 92 and Ambr. MS. F 19 sup. and Proclus: 
Ricc. MS. 97. 'Ihese hymns have been discussed by Ilana Klutstein in her work Mar- 
silio Ficino et la théologie ancienne: Oracles Chaldaiques, Hymnes Orphiques- Hymnes 
de Proclus (Florence: Olschki, 1987), pp. 21-52. A Latin translation appears in the 
anonymous manuscript Biblioteca Laurenziana MS. 36.35, fols. 1-23 verso. Klutstein 
relies on choice of terms, order and style of words, and interpretation as the three 
criteria for suggesting Ficino's authorship (p. 6). See, however, Sebastiano Gentile, 
‘Lepistolario ficiniano: criteri e problemi di edizione’, in Marsilio Ficino e Il Ritorno di 
Platone: mostra di manoscritti stampe e documenti 17 maggio-16 giugno 1984, edited 
by Sebastiano Gentile, Sandra Niccoli and Paolo Viti (Florence: Le Lettere, 1984) pp. 
229-39, where the translations are attributed to Janus Lascaris. Because of the debate 
surrounding the authorship of the hymns Klutstein attributes to Ficino, these will not 
be studied in this essay. 

6 Ficino gives a lengthy exposition on the efficacy of hymn singing in De vita, 
III.21. 

? On this theory, see Robbert Maarten van den Berg, Proclus' Hymns: Essays, Trans- 
lations, Commentary, Philosophia antiqua, 90 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), p. 40. 

* For more discussion on members of the Florentine Academy, see Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, translated by Virginia Conant (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1964), pp. 16-20; Nesca A. Robb, Neoplatonism of 
the Italian Renaissance (London: Allen and Unwin, 1935); Arnaldo della Torre, Storia 
dell' Accademia Platonica di Firenze, Università di Firenze Pubblicazioni [...] Sezione 
di filosofia e filologia, 28 (Florence, 1902), p. 9 and more recently James Hankins, 
Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols. (Rome: Edizioni di storia 
e letteratura, 2004), vol. 2, pp. 187-395. Hankins rejects the idea of the ‘academy’. 
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of the fourth-century Christian Platonist Synesius, had the purpose of 
honouring the divine; nor were they merely aids to contemplation, 
as Plotinus argued, but were instead theurgic tools for divine union.’ 
Ficino’s hymns address what is at the heart of Platonic ethics: becoming 
like the gods.'? Thus, Ficino says ‘be warned beforehand not to think 
we are speaking here of worshipping the stars but rather of imitating 
them and thereby trying to capture them." 


Hymns and the Intermediary Soul 


Ficino's doctrine of hymns depends above all on his doctrine of 
the soul, namely, its metaphysical status and internal design. Like 
Plotinus, Ficino posits the existence of a World Soul which connects 
the Intelligible world (the resting place of the Ideas) and the terrestrial 
universe; the Soul, which is said to contain all things, is intermediate 
between Intellect and Body, being ‘proportionally near’ to both, and 
connects them so that they are no longer separated (a separation 
which is an impossibility in Platonic metaphysical thought).? With his 
theory of Soul as cosmic intermediary, Ficino borrows his structure 
from the Plotinian concept of Soul as one of the three hypostases. 
Also, he seems to adopt principles from the Iamblichan and Proclan 
views on the behaviour of the soul. Because every soul has a part which 
remains above, directed to the intelligible realities, motion takes the 
form of dianoia, or discursive reasoning, as the soul reflects back to 
intelligibility. Iamblichus (c.250-c.325) varies from this position dras- 
tically, explaining that a soul, fully descended from the higher realm, 


Arthur Field takes issue with Hankins’s rejection of the idea of a Platonic academy in 
his essay “The Platonic Academy of Florence’, in Marsilio Ficino: his Theology, his Phi- 
losophy, his Legacy, edited by Michael J. B. Allen and Valery Rees with Martin Davies, 
Brill Studies in Intellectual History, 108 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), pp. 359-76. 

? On Synesius’s hymns see van den Berg, Proclus’ Hymns, pp. 30-32 and on 
Ficino’s use of Synesius, see Brian P. Copenhaver, ‘Iamblichus, Synesius, and the 
"Chaldean Oracles" in Marsilio Ficino's De Vita libri tres: Hermetic Magic or Neo- 
platonic Magic?’, in Supplementum festivum: Studies in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
edited by James Hankins, John Monfasani and Frederick Purnell (Binghamton, N.Y.: 
Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1987), pp. 441-55. 

10 See Plato, Republic, 6138; Timaeus, 90D; Theaetetus, 176B-c. See also Porphyry, 
De Abstinentia, 11.34, 2-4 and Proclus, De Philosophia Chaldaica, Fr. 2, where he says 
that the hymn to the Father consists in becoming like him. 

1 Ficino, De vita, III.21, 54-56, pp. 356-57. 

? De vita, III.1, 10-15, pp. 242-43. 
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acts as an intermediary between the intellectual and corporeal spheres. 
When the soul moves between the two, moreover, it changes in sub- 
stance. Proclus, for whom the soul is likewise fully descended, argues 
that the soul acts as an intermediary between the two spheres, but 
an intermediary that changes only in act (it unfolds itself to connect 
the two), not in substance.” All three of these thinkers, however, base 
their concepts of theurgy—the use of songs or rites to evoke power 
from the gods—on the pre-eminence of the soul, which reveals the 
heavenly universe to the rest of creation. 

The individual soul functions in much the same way as the World 
Soul, but on the microcosmic level. The individual soul is an interme- 
diary for its own self, operating through spiritus, which moves between 
body at the corporeal level, and mind at the intellectual level. Ficino 
says: 


The world generates everything through it (since, indeed, all things 
generate through their own spirit); and we can call it both ‘the heavens’ 
and ‘quintessence’. It is practically the same thing in the world’s body 
as in our body, with this primary exception, that the World-Soul does 
not draw this spirit out of the four elements serving as her humors the 
way our soul does from our humors, but she procreates this spirit in the 
first instance [...]." 


Individual soul is important, moreover, because the cosmic spirit and 
individual spirit interact as the individual inhales the vaporous spirit. 
Celestial sound, acting as moving air, combines with the spiritus aereus 
in the ear, dispersing the cosmic spiritus throughout the body. 
Because planets exist within the realm of the cosmic spiritus, celes- 
tial music uses planetary influences to make the individual inhaling it 
more celestial.'® 

Regarding the individual soul and the World Soul, Ficino believes 
that the primordial individual soul descended from the higher realm at 


? On this complicated issue, see Carlos G. Steel, The Changing Self: A Study on 
the Soul in Later Neoplatonism: Iamblichus, Damascius, and Priscianus (Brussels: 
Koninklijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgie, 
1978). 

14 De vita, I1L3, 24-31, pp. 256-57. 

5 Daniel Pickering Walker, ‘Ficino’s Spiritus and Music’, in Annales Musicologiques 
Moyen-áge et Renaissance, 1 (1953): 131-50, at p. 136, reprinted in his Music, Spirit, 
and Language in the Renaissance (London: Ashgate Variorum Reprints, 1985). 

' De vita, III.1, 85-90, pp. 246-47: ‘Power is instilled especially by those things 
which have absorbed the most of the [celestial] spirit.' See Frances A. Yates, Giordano 
Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (London: Routledge Kegan and Paul, 1964), p. 68. 
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one time in salvation history. Although the entire soul seems to have 
descended, it still has the ability to return to its origin because it is 
divided according to two tendencies, sensible and intellectual, the 
latter of which remains ‘looking’ towards the intellectual realm." Ficino 
describes this in the following passage in the Phaedrus Commentary 
where Plato’s metaphor of the charioteer stands for the two parts of 
man: one which looks to the sensible and the other, which rises to the 
intelligible: 


But I think we should return for a short while to that head of the 
charioteer; for it is double. I have sufficiently described one aspect as 
able to join with the principle; but the other is that which is immediately 
proximate and unites completely with the intelligible world, and this is 
the highest act of the understanding and instant intuition. 


Ficino here alludes to the Plotinian doctrine of the undescended soul, 
where the intellect remains continually in the intelligible realm, while 
the lower faculties exist in the sensible realm. This doctrine allows 
the contemplative soul to remain in contemplation even when, for 
example, the body is tortured. For Plotinus, the soul is able to reach a 
divine state through contemplation alone (without the use of hymns) 
because it has never fully descended from the divine. This doctrine 
of the undescended soul was hotly contested by Plotinus's followers 
Iamblichus and Proclus, who maintained that the soul descended in 
its entirety. This descent became the basis for their doctrine of theurgy 
in that the soul could not re-ascend on its own through contempla- 
tion; rather, it needed rites.? For the metaphysical place of the soul, 
however, Ficino adopts the Plotinian stance of the undescended soul 
whereby rites should not be necessary. Therefore it is unexpected that 


17 Kristeller, Marsilio Ficino, p. 368. 

18 Marsilio Ficino, Commentarium in Phaedrum, VII.2 (325-26): ‘Sed redeundum 
parumper arbitror ad illud aurige caput. Est enim geminum: unum quidem quod 
satis expressi unificum cum principio; alterum vero huic subinde contiguum uniens 
maxime cum intelligibili mundo, summus videlicet actus intelligentie intuitusque 
subitus.' The text and translation are from Michael J. B. Allen, Marsilio Ficino and 
the Phaedran Charioteer: Introduction, Texts, Translations (Berkeley, CA and London: 
University of California Press, 1981), pp. 100-101. 

1 See, for example, Iamblichus, De mysteriis, 11.11.96, 11-14 in Emma C. Clarke, 
John M. Dillon, and Jackson P. Hershbell, Iamblichus, De Mysteriis: Translation with 
an introduction and Notes (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003). Proclus, 
Theologica Platonica, IV.9, p. 30 (177) and IV.26, p. 77 (23) in Proclus: Théologie pla- 
tonicienne, edited by Henri-Dominique Saffrey and Leendert Gerrit (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1968). See van den Berg, Proclus! Hymns, pp. 68-78. 
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he makes his concept of hymn-singing crucial for a philosopher’s 
return to God. 

The internal design of the soul heightens the effect that cosmic 
music has on it. Ficino describes the soul as disordered and split after 
the lower part descends from its preincarnate celestial place. The end 
of moral virtue is therefore to purify the disoriented soul so that it no 
longer moves towards the material realm.? This purification is through 
three means: odours, air, and music. Ficino explains that while all three 
of these affect the intellectual part of the soul, song is the most effective 
because it best reflects the internal ordering of the soul: 


Nor is it surprising; for since song and sound arise from the cogitation 
of the mind, the impetus of the phantasy, and the feeling of the heart, 
and, together with the air they have broken up and tempered, strike the 
aerial spirit of the hearer, which is the junction of the soul and body, 
they easily move the phantasy, affect the heart, and penetrate into the 
deep recesses of the mind.?! 


Sound is effective because it is primarily composed of air, which pene- 
trates the aerial spirit of the human, both the higher realm of the intel- 
lect and the lower realm of sense perception.? It thus comprises the 
entire human being. But this is not to say that celestial music affects 
the soul regardless of the actions of the listener. 


Hymns and the Theurgic Universe 


In addition to uniting Intellect and Body by moving between them, 
soul unites both through its own generative capacity.? Ficino explains 
that the Intellect houses the divine Ideas (Platonic forms), while the 
Body (materialized as the terrestrial universe, or the corporeal body 
in the case of the individual soul) houses the species—the physical 


2 See books VIII and IX of Ficino's Platonic Theology, in volumes 2 and 3, respec- 
tively, of Marsilio Ficino, Platonic Theology, translation by Michael J. B. Allen; Latin 
text edited by James Hankins and William Bowen, 6 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2001-2006). 

21 Ficino, Opera, vol. 1, p. 651; translation in Daniel Pickering Walker, Spiritual 
and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Campanella (London: The Warburg Institute, 1958; 
repr. Stroud: Sutton, 2000), p. 6. See also The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, translated by 
Members of the Language Department of the School of Economic Science, 7 vols. to 
date (London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 1975-), vol. 1, pp. 141-44. 

2 Ficino, De vita, III.21, 74-99. 

3 Yates, Giordano Bruno, p. 65. 
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manifestation of intellectual ideas. It is through soul, however, that 
the Ideas reach the corporeal universe as species. The World Soul can 
function as an intermediary because it possesses seminal reasons, each 
of which corresponds to an Idea. These seminal reasons act as genera- 
tive principles that are dimmer versions of the Ideas, and they form 
more sensible reflections in the sublunar and terrestrial realms.” In 
this way, every created thing contains soul.” The relationship between 
species and ideas, reasons, seeds, and forms depends on the level of 
the universe at which species make their appearance: ideas, reasons, 
seeds and forms are different manifestations of species. According to 
Ficino: 


From this it is clearly apparent to us why the theologians place the Good 
in the centre and Beauty on the circumference. It is plain that, on the 
one hand, the Good that is in all things is God Himself, through whom 
all things are good, and that Beauty is the ray of God, spreading through 
those four circles that somehow rotate about him. Such a ray forms in 
those four circles all the species of all things that we are accustomed to 
call ‘Ideas’ when they are in the angelic mind, ‘reasons’ when they are 
in soul, ‘seeds’ when they are in nature, and ‘forms’ whey they are in 
matter. That is why four expressions of beauty are manifested in the four 
circles, the splendour of Ideas in the first circle, that of reasons in the 
second, that of seeds in the third, and that of forms in the last.” 


Hiro Hirai explains that ideas, reasons, seeds, and forms all contain 
species in so far as species, embedded in each level of the universe, 
contain the power of the series they inhabit." The level of power of a 
species differs depending on whether it exists at the rank of idea, reason, 


^ De vita, III.1, 13-17, pp. 242-43: ‘Accedit ad haec quod anima mundi totidem 
saltem rationes rerum seminales divinitus habet, quot ideae sunt in mente divina, 
quibus ipsa rationibus totidem fabricat species in materia. Unde unaquaeque species 
per propriam rationem seminalem propriae respondet ideae, facileque potest per hanc 
saepe aliquid illinc accipere, quandoquidem per hanc illinc est effecta? On ‘seminal 
reasons’, see Hiro Hirai, Le concept de semence dans les théories de la matiére à la 
Renaissance: de Marsile Ficin à Pierre Gassendi (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005) and idem, 
“Concepts of Seeds and Nature in the Work of Marsilio Ficino’, in Allen and Rees, 
Marsilio Ficino, pp. 257-84. 

23 Here, Ficino re-interprets a Proclan premise. For Proclus, the entire universe is 
connected because it contains ‘the One’, the divine source of unity. Soul exists only 
for those created things which show movement or other evidence of animation. Rocks, 
for instance, can correspond to the higher spheres based on a capacity for unity. The 
pre-eminence of Soul is strictly Ficinian. 

6 Ficino, Commentarium in Convivium Platonis, II.3 (ed. Marcel, p. 149) cited by 
Hirai, ‘Concepts of Seeds’, p. 259. 

7 Hirai, “Concepts of Seeds’, p. 259. 
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seed, or form, all of which contain progressively diminishing degrees 
of power. Because the species contains the same power of the entire 
series, at a different degree depending on whether it is manifested at 
the level of Idea, and so forth, it is able to connect a lower level of the 
universe with a higher one, thereby revealing its contents.” 

Ficino adapted and simplified the Proclan and Iamblichan cosmos 
so that his ontology consisted of a four-tiered system, as described in 
his Commentary on the Phaedrus.” In this work he posits 1) a sensible 
or corporeal world; 2) an animate world, led by the twelve planetary 
gods as souls of the twelve spheres; 3) an intellectual or super-celestial 
world; and 4) an intelligible world (realm of the Ideas.) This means 
that sensible reflections or species can be attracted back to the sub- 
lunar or celestial world, because they all contain Soul, and eventually 
the sensible world can reflect back to the intellectual world, if it moves 
through Soul as the intermediary.?^ Things in the sublunar world, 
moreover, contain celestial qualities because Soul created them with 
the aid of the planets. Thus, a close connection exists between being, 
planet, Soul, and Idea. Ficino bases his theory of hymns on this prin- 
ciple. Since Soul is present at the level of matter, including words and 
sounds, particular words and sounds (as species) correspond to par- 
ticular seminal reasons (as they exist in Soul), and hence to particular 
forms (in the intelligible realm). Referring to the Iamblichan notion 
of these as ‘divine lures’ or ‘magical baits’, Ficino explains that the 
singer can connect to the higher realms by singing his hymns.?! This 
adaptation is significant because the later Platonic theurgists had envi- 
sioned the universe as hierarchical in order to allow for the idea of the 
soul re-ascending to the divine. For these later theurgists, the soul had 
descended fully and needed a hierarchical universe, filled with divin- 
ity, for ascent. While Ficino posits an undescended soul, he still bases 
a complex theory of theurgic hymn-singing on this hierarchy, even 
though strictly speaking it is not metaphysically necessary. 

By seeing the planets as assistants in creation, Ficino elevates con- 
temporary astrological magic to the status of a metaphysical principle. 


28 Hirai, ‘Concepts of Seeds’, pp. 260-62. 

? See Michael J. B. Allen's introduction to “Texts II: Commentarium in Phedrum: 
A Critical Edition and Translation’, in Marsilio Ficino and the Phaedran Charioteer, 
pp. 66-69. 

? In proposition 103 of his Elements of Theology, Proclus explains that in the uni- 
verse, ‘all things are in all things.’ 

3! Copenhaver, ‘Iamblichus, Synesius, and Ficino’, p. 452. 
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While beings are united horizontally in his four-tiered universe (i.e., 
at the sublunar level, all beings exhibit similar sublunar traits), they 
are also united vertically since they each belong to a series, a Proclan 
hierarchical principle. In a series, a planet, plant and rock may all be 
united, even though they exist at different cosmic levels, according 
to a shared quality. Incorporated in this concept of series is the idea 
that things are linked because they are similar to one another—they 
possess sympatheia, a fundamental Neoplatonic metaphysical concept 
whereby the universe was linked.? For Ficino the seven planets and 
certain constellations each form part of a corresponding analogous 
chain of being which are collectively known as seirai.? 

In De vita coelitus comparanda (1489), Ficino clearly looks to Pro- 
clus's treatise De sacrificio et magia which he had only recently trans- 
lated. For instance, Ficino explains how certain plants and animals 
belong to the sun or the moon and exhibit solar or lunar qualities in 
so far as they are able at their lower level. He explains that flowers, 
such as the heliotrope are solar because they turn towards the sun, 
thus one can receive more influence from the sun by using such solar 
things.^ This example echoes Proclus's discussion of hymns and series 
in De sacrificio: 


Why do heliotropes move together with the sun, selenotropes with the 
moon, moving around to the extent of their ability with the luminar- 
ies of the cosmos? All things pray according to their own order and 
sing hymns, either intellectually or rationally or naturally or sensibly, to 
heads of entire chains. And since the heliotrope is also moved toward 
that to which it readily opens, if anyone hears it striking the air as it 
moves about, he perceives in the sound that it offers to the King the kind 
of hymn that a plant can sing.” 


Here, a heliotrope belongs to the series of Helios and it sings its song 
to Helios through movements and sounds appropriate to the god. 
In the De vita Ficino offers a description of the structure of the uni- 
verse which seems to account for the phenomenon Proclus describes 
above: 


? Proclus, Elements of Theology, proposition 34. 

3 On the concept of Platonic series, see Proclus's Elements of Theology, proposi- 
tions 113-65. 

* De vita, III.1, 99-107, pp. 248-49. 

3 Proclus, De sacrificio, 148, 7 ff. Translation by Copenhaver, ‘Hermes Trismegistus’, 
p. 103. 
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Since the heavens have been constructed according to a harmonic plan 
and move harmonically and bring everything about by harmonic sounds 
and motions, it is logical that through harmony alone not only human 
beings but all things below are prepared to receive, according to their 
abilities, celestial things.** 


According to this theory, a flower belonging to the series of Helios 
may also hymn to the god through sounds and gestures appropriate to 
its ability.” Thus, Proclus is able to say: ‘If men open and close mouths 
and lips to hymn the sun, how does this differ from the drawing- 
together and loosening of the lotus petals?’** 

The seirai are seven in number, one for each planet, and each one 
claims a different medium: 


[D]own from every single star [...] there hangs its own series of things 
down to the lowest. Under the very Heart of the Scorpion, after daemons 
and men of its kind, and the scorpion, the animal, we can place also the 
aster [...] Under the Solar star, that is Sirius, they set the Sun first of all, 
and then the Phoebean daemons, which sometimes have encountered 
people, under the form of lions or cocks, as Proclus testifies [...] It is 
for no other reason that the lion fears the cock but that in the Phoebean 
order he is superior to the lion. For the same reason, says Proclus, the 
Apollonian daemon who often appeared under the shape of a lion disap- 
peared as soon as a cock was put in his way.” 


Harder materials, stones and metals, hold the lowest rank and thus 
seem to resemble the Moon. Second in ascending order are plants 
and fruit, which correspond to Mercury. Third are very fine pow- 
ders and their vapours, which pertain to Venus. Fourth are words, 
songs, and sounds, which are dedicated to Apollo. Fifth are concepts 
of the imagination, including forms, motions, and passions, which 
suggest the force of Mars. Sixth are the arguments and deliberations 
of human reason, which correspond to Jupiter. Seventh are the opera- 
tions of understanding, which correspond to Saturn.“ Ficino, more- 
over, prefaces this division by explaining that these seven series also 
function as seven steps through which something on high can be 


36 De vita, III.22, 1-4, pp. 362-63. 

%7 This concept, that things receive divine power or participate in divine power 
according to their capacity, is fundamental to Proclus's metaphysics. See Proclus, Ele- 
ments of Theology, proposition 71. 

** Proclus, De sacrificio, 149, 35 ff. Translation by Copenhaver, ‘Hermes Trismegis- 
tus’, p. 104. 

? De vita, III.14, 1-4, 11-13, 25-28, pp. 308-11. 

^ De vita, IIL.21, 24-36, pp. 354-57. 
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attracted to lower things. This would imply that one might also move 
upward from metals and minerals, to plants, then to words, then to 
imaginations, each level being less material, increasingly more divine 
until the final level conjoins the theurgist to the divine. 

In using the Platonic concept of series to show the relationship 
between levels of the universe, both Proclus and Ficino direct their 
hymns to the minor gods of the planetary spheres, rather than the One 
or God, the first principle. For Proclus, the gods above the cosmos, in 
the hypercosmic realm (Apollo, Aphrodite and Athena, for example), 
must be addressed because they will aid the soul in its purification 
before it can reach the higher realms.*! Likewise, when Ficino gives his 
theory of hymn-singing, he says that all songs and sounds are rightly 
dedicated to Apollo. While his metaphysical place for planetary gods 
accounts for their importance in his theurgical theory, it may also 
be true that his hymns look back to Proclus’s tradition of addressing 
songs to the lower gods who have Apollo as their leader. 


Song and the Gods 


Ficino attempts to explain how the hymnist must make his songs cor- 
respond to the planetary gods. He outlines three rules for fitting songs 
to the heavenly bodies.” The singer must first decide what powers a 
particular planet has and these powers are then mentioned in the text 
of the song. Next, the singer examines what star rules a particular 
place and man, so that the singer can observe the songs these regions 
use and apply the words people of those places use to the text of his 
own song to attract the same planet. Third, the singer should pay close 
attention to the daily positions and aspects of the stars so that he can, 
in turn, investigate how these daily positions and aspects cause men 
to behave. By paying close attention to the speech, song, movements, 
dance, ‘moral behaviour’ and actions of men under these aspects, 
he can imitate them in his songs.? The following passage is inter- 
esting because it shows how Ficino uses the Neoplatonic concept of 
sympathy: 


4 See van den Berg, Proclus’ Hymns, pp. 40-42. See also his chart outlining the 
hypercosmic gods on p. 39. 

? De vita, IIL.21, 61-73, pp. 356-59. 

5 De vita, IIL.21, 54-73, p. 359. 
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But remember that song is the most powerful imitator of all things. It 
imitates the intentions and passions of the soul as well as the words; it 
represents also people’s physical gestures, motions, and actions as well 
as their characters and imitates all these and acts them out so forcibly 
that it immediately provokes both the singer and the audience to imitate 
and act out the same things. By the same power, when it imitates the 
celestials, it also wonderfully arouses our spirit upwards to the celestial 
influence and the celestial influence downwards to our spirit.“ 


The first step of ‘fitting songs to bodies’ or song composition, has to do 
with observing stars and copying their positions. With this mimesis the 
soul becomes attuned to the cosmos and can better absorb its powers. 
Steps two and three, however, involve an indirect mimesis. For these 
the singer must observe how people are affected by stars and then copy 
their behaviour, seemingly to benefit from the powers of the stars. 


Song as Symbol 


Connected to the concept of series and hierarchy is the Platonic sym- 
bol. Within the universal hierarchy, the gods have embedded sym- 
bols, or perceptible signs with intelligible meanings.“ The gods have 
filled the universe with these signs or tokens, symbola or synthemata in 
Iamblichan and Proclan theurgy, figurae in Ficinian theurgy.^ When 
humans use these symbols in the proper way and at the right time, 
they can harness the intellectual energy that corresponds to them. 
Both the Hellenic Platonists and Ficino insist that symbols are not the 
same as magical charms—humans simply use divine powers offered by 
gods, they do not command the gods." Thus, Ficino insists that Soul 
has ultimate power over divine symbols: let no man wonder that Soul 
can be allured as it were by material forms, since indeed she herself has 
created baits [...] she always and willingly dwells in them.” Symbols 


^ De vita, III.21, 74-80, pp. 358-59. For Proclus's doctrine of sympathy, see Pro- 
clus, Elements of Theology, proposition 29. 

5 See Ronald F. Hathaway, Hierarchy and the Definition of Order in the Letters of 
Pseudo-Dionysius: A Study in the Form and Meanings of the Pseudo-Dionysian Writ- 
ings (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1969), p. 108 on the relationship between intel- 
lectual and perceptible in symbols. 

46 Tamblichus, De mysteriis, 1.11 (37.7); 11.11 (96.15); VI.6 (247.4-5); Proclus, In 
rem publicam, 198.15-19; Elements of Theology, proposition 28; In Timaeum 1.13. See 
Copenhaver, ‘Astrology and Magic’, p. 279. 

? Tamblichus, De mysteriis I.11-12 (40.12-41.8). 

* De vita, III.1, 25-28, pp. 244-45. 
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are used in theurgic ritual and can comprise anything from plants, 
rocks and odours, to words or sounds. Ficino explains that celestial 
power arises when the tones from select stars are combined.? By 
deeming what tones are suitable for what sorts of stars, we can arrive 
at that power.? Unlike the modern notion of symbol as something that 
represents something else, the Platonic symbols actually are or contain 
the thing indicated. Hence, for a word to be a symbol, for instance, the 
word itself need not mean anything; it is powerful because it contains 
energy so that, when pronounced, it reawakens the gods and connects 
the one saying the word to the higher realm.*! Symbols, therefore, are 
efficacious without our thinking about them, although we need to be 
spiritually prepared to be receptive to them.” The universe itself aids 
this process by organizing the symbols in series which allow them to 
connect the lower and higher realms of the cosmos. Embedded in a 
series, symbols contain the power of the series at a lower level and, 
because they are part sensible, in addition to being part intelligible, 
symbols impart power to the receptive listener, who is also part sen- 
sible, part intelligible. 

Symbols rely on the concept of series in so far as particular symbols 
evoke power from the series to which they belong. As Ficino explains, 
the higher ideas or seminal reasons are intellectually impressed into 
the figurae: 


According to the more ancient Platonists, from her reason-principles, 
the World-Soul constructed in the heavens, besides the stars, figures 
and such parts of them as are also themselves figures of a sort; and she 
impressed properties on all these. In the stars, moreover—in their figures, 


? De vita, III.21, 42-44, p. 357. 

°° De vita, III.21, 44-48, p. 357. 

51 In addition to his doctrine of theurgic hymn-singing, Proclus explains that in 
some instances words act as theurgic symbols in Platonic texts and Homeric poetry. 
In his Parmenides commentary, for example, Proclus says: 'It is clear from all this 
that names refer primarily to intelligible Ideas, and that sense-objects get their names, 
together with their being, from that source. But we must recognise that what has been 
said is about the names that our mind is able to consider. There are many grades of 
names, as of knowledge. Some are called divine, the names by which the inferior gods 
designate the beings above them; some angelic, the names by which the angels designate 
themselves and the gods; some are demonic, and some human.’ In Parmenidem, 852, 
38-853, 7. The translation is from Proclus' commentary on Plato's Parmenides, trans- 
lated and edited by John M. Dillon and Glenn R. Morrow (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), pp. 221-22. 

2 For a discussion of Ficino’s doctrine of symbols, see Copenhaver, Tamblichus, 
Synesius, and Ficino’, p. 448. 
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parts and properties—are contained all the species of things below and 
their properties. She arranged 48 universal figures; 12 in the zodiac and 
36 outside it; likewise she placed 36 more figures in the zodiac according 
to the number of its faces.” 


Symbola enable celestial music to work independently of human 
action. The musician supplies the musical tones, which imitate the 
celestial ones, thereby drawing down celestial power in the form of 
spiritus. By singing hymns to Venus or Jupiter, for instance, at the 
right time while invoking their divine names, one could draw down 
their influences. Divine names act as powerful symbola, both in the 
Ficinian hymns and Proclan and Iamblichan theurgic theory. Even the 
second-century Chaldaean Oracle warns the theurgist not to change 
the barbaric names, that is, not to translate foreign names of gods 
into Greek, because the original name contains divine power.” Pro- 
cus placed the divine names within his hierarchy, so that the inef- 
fable names existed at the level of intellective gods. Regarding the 
symbols of the gods, he explained that theurgy ‘puts the symbols for- 
ward by means of exclamations, albeit unarticulated ones.” Later in 
the same passage, he says that the divine names come from the realm 
of intellect and are used by the theurgist for the invocation of the gods 
‘by means of which they are honoured in hymns.’ When spoken, the 
divine names in the hymns trigger the attention of the gods, who pass 
down power to the theurgist; the gods provide these names, moreover, 
for the purpose of divine worship. Such is the definition Proclus gives 
of theurgy as distinguished from magic. This habit of ascribing power 
to divine names, moreover, was not strictly pagan; but can be found 
in some Christian authors too, such as Origen and Synesius.*° Not 
only does Ficino give the same power to the divine name as Origen, 
Iamblichus, and Proclus, but he knows the history of thought on this 
issue and is, of course, familiar with the same Platonic texts. It is no 
surprise that he is influenced by their writings: 


? De vita, III.1, 42-48, p. 244. 

* Oracles Chaldaiques avec un choix de commentaries anciens, edited by Édouard 
des Places (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1996), fragment 150, p. 103. 

* Proclus, In Cratylum, 71, pp. 24-32, at p. 31. 

5 Origen, in Contra Celsum, I.6, says that Christians get the power they possess by 
saying the name ‘Jesus’. Synesius, Hymns, I, 8-11. See Synésios de Cyréne. I. Hymnes, 
edited by Charles Lacombrade (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1978). 
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That a specific and great power exists in specific words, is the claim of 
Origen in Contra Celsum, of Synesius and Al-Kindi where they argue 
about magic, and likewise of Zoroaster where he forbids the alteration 
of barbarian words, and also of Iamblichus in the course of the same 
argument. The Pythagoreans also make this claim, who used to perform 
wonders by words, songs, and sounds in the Phoebean and Orphic man- 
ner. The Hebrew doctors of old practiced this more than anyone else; 
and all poets sing of the wondrous things that are brought about by 
songs.” 


Ficino also uses the names of God as a type of symbol in his hymns. 
In his Oratio ad Deum theologica, Ficino writes to his friend Bernardo 
Rucellai, introducing a prayer that he uses ‘to speak with God.’ The 
prayer is introduced by five names of God, followed by about a hun- 
dred lines of more names, powers, and descriptions of God. 

In this hymn, Ficino calls upon these five names: 


O boundless light, observing yourself, seeing all things in yourself! 
O infinite sight, shining from yourself, illuminating all! 

O spiritual eye, whom alone, and by whom alone, spiritual eyes see! 
O immortal life of those that see! 

O all goodness of the living!** 


The names that follow after this brief series of invocations seem to be 
structured on those in Proclus’s Parmenides commentary and Pseudo- 
Dionysius's treatise on the Divine Names.” The major names of God 
are grouped as Goodness and Wisdom (without the third part of the 
Platonic onomastic triplet, ‘Being’) with a further reference to God as 
salvation, light, unity, desire, and fount of being. With these names, 
Ficino uses the imagery of exitus, or flowing out from God (‘If the 
river of life, which runs through all things, flows from one source of 
goodness [...].), while the theme of the poem is return to the divine 
in the form of man's desire for the divine ('it is your unity we desire"). 
Proclus, likewise, has return and ascent as the major themes of his 
hymns, evident in his hymn to Helios (where he is invoked as the one 


7 De vita, IIL.21,14-19, pp. 354-55. 

55 Marsilio Ficino to Bernardo Rucellai, undated. The translation is from The Letters 
of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 1, pp. 178-81, at p. 179. 

* Proclus, In Parmenidem, section 641.12, p. 36 on the One as sun; Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, Divine Names, chapters 4-14. 
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leading souls upwards) and in his hymn to Aphrodite (where she is 
invoked as the mistress of Erotes, the one causing souls to desire). 

While few of Ficino’s hymns are extant, it is possible to draw con- 
clusions about their place in his philosophical system by comparing 
his doctrine of song with that of Proclus. Both Ficino and Proclus 
explain that their hymns to planetary gods affect the singer by making 
him like a god. Rather than praising the gods, the hymns are theurgic 
rituals which allow the singer to participate in higher realms of the 
universe in so far as the hymns themselves are symbols containing 
divine power. Based on parallels between Ficino’s De vita and Pro- 
clus’s De sacrificio et magia, it may be further possible to posit that 
the hymns address the planetary gods because they stand as proximate 
causes which can serve as intermediaries, enabling the soul to make 
the final stages of its ascent toward the divine. 


& Van den Berg, Proclus’ Hymns, p. 19. The hymn to Helios is H. I of the Proclan 
Hymn corpus, hymn to Aphrodite is H. II. Both these hymns are translated and inter- 
preted in the last section of Van den Berg’s work. 


PART II 


THE INFLUENCE OF MARSILIO FICINO 


STUDIED AS AN ORATION: 
READERS OF PICO’S LETTERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Brian Copenhaver 


‘All letters, methinks, should be free and easy as one’s discourse, 
not studied as an oration, nor made up of hard words, like a charm.’! 
Dorothy Osborne gave that wise advice to her husband, Sir William 
Temple, in a letter of 1653, long before Sir William unwisely praised 
some other letters, the Epistles attributed to Phalaris, thus provoking 
Bentley, who provoked Swift, who answered with the Battle of the Books 
in 1704? That conflict, the ancient agon of odium philologicum, had 
started centuries before Swift declared war, ever since someone first 
hurled hard, erudite words at someone else—and Dorothy Osborne 
knew what she was up against. Her ‘free and easy’ speech was seldom 
the way of letter-writers in her day. In the ordinary course of educa- 
tion, they had been taught to choose words that were hard in more 
ways than one. 

In the age of Swift and Bentley, people were still learning to write 
by copying difficult humanist models, including collections of letters 
by Ficino, Pico, Poliziano and other masters of intricate Latin prose.’ 


! Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple, 1652-54, edited by Edward 
Abbott Parry (London, 1888), pp. 160-61. I am grateful to Michael Allen, Francesco 
Borghese, Jim Hankins, John Monfasani and Darrel Rutkin for their comments. 

? William Temple, Miscellanea. The second part. In four essays: I, Upon ancient and 
modern learning; II, Upon the gardens of Epicurus; III, Upon heroick virtue; IV. Upon 
poetry (London, 1690), pp. 58-60; Richard Bentley, A Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Phalaris, Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides and Others; and the Fables of Aesop (Lon- 
don, 1797); Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub, Written for the Universal Improvement of 
Mankind, to Which is Added an Account of a Battel between the Antient and Modern 
Books in St. James's Library (London, 1704). 

3 Epistolae Marsilii Ficini Florentini (Venice, 1495); Commentationes Ioannis Pici 
Mirandulae in hoc volumine contenta, quibus anteponitur vita per Iohannem Francis- 
cum illustris principis Galeotti Pici filium conscripta (Bologna, 1496), sigs. RRiii verso- 
VVvi recto, cited as Pico, Epistolae; Angeli Politiani (et aliorum virorum illustrium) 
epistolarum libri duodecim; eiusdem praefatio in Suetonii Tranquilli expositionem 
(Strasbourg, 1513). For a bibliographical description of the rare 1496 edition of Pico's 
works that contains the first printed text of his letters, see Leonardo Quaquarelli 
and Zita Zanardi, Pichiana: Bibliografia delle edizioni e degli studi (Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, 2005), pp. 101-10; other early modern editions are described in Pichiana, 
pp. 111-319, 413-14, where important information about Pico's publishing history 
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Indeed, just after 1680, when Sir William issued the first installment 
of the Miscellanea that would eventually enrage Bentley, yet another 
edition of Giovanni Pico’s letters appeared, edited in Halle by a Prot- 
estant who admired Pico’s anti-Pelagian stance on grace and works.* 
Today, the standard view of Pico’s theology of grace is just the reverse: 
famed as the author of a speech in which man makes himself, Pico is 
now a ‘totally Pelagian’ optimist. His German editor, by contrast, saw 
him as a model not just of Latinity but also of unworldly—indeed, 
anti-worldly—piety and pessimism about human capability: ‘though a 
youth and high-born, he surpassed all others in despising what delights 
the world. This was a learned Lutheran’s response to Pico’s letters, 
a reading that becomes persuasive, I believe, if those letters are seen 
alongside Marsilio Ficino’s and also in the context of Thomas More’s 
translation of a few of them into English. Other insights may come 
from examining Gianfrancesco Pico’s attitude toward his uncle—a 
timely topic since the nephew has recently come under harsh attack.® 


First printed in 1495, a year before Pico's epistolary, Ficino's corre- 
spondence includes hundreds of items covering more than two decades 
of his life, presented roughly in chronological order and arranged in 


comes to light: it seems, for example, that the Latin text of the Oration was published 
only once as an independent work during this period—a remarkable scarcity, consid- 
ering the alleged celebrity of that little speech. 

^ William Temple, Miscellanea: I. A Survey of the Constitutions and Interests of the 
Empire, Sueden, Denmark, Spain, Holland, France, and Flanders, with their Relation to 
England in the Year 1671. II. An Essay upon the Original and Nature of Government. 
MI. An Essay upon the Advancement of Trade in IRELAND; IV. Upon the Conjuncture 
of Affairs in Octob. 1673. V. Upon the Excesses of Grief. VI. An Essay upon the Cure of 
the GOUT by Moxa. By a person of honour (London, 1680); Ioannis Pici Mirandulae, 
illustris et consummatissimi viri, Epistolarum liber, recensitus et illustratus Christophoro 
Cellario Smalcadiensi (Zeitz, 1682), sig.) (5. Christoph Cellarius (Keller, 1638-1707) 
taught at Weimar and Halle; for a similar view of Pico from a later Swedish Lutheran, 
see Olavus Eneroth, Disputatio academica, prodigium illud eruditionis, Joannis Picum 
Mirandulam, levi penicillo delineatura, quam, venia amplissimi philosophiae senatus, 
in regia academia upsaliensi, sub praesidio celeberrimi viri Magistri Petri Ekerman, 
eloquentiae professoris (Uppsala, 1761), p. 14. 

5 Cellarius in Ioannis Pici [...] epistolarum liber, sig.) (5; cf. Charles Nauert, Human- 
ism and the Culture of Renaissance Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1995), pp. 66-68, a superb textbook that I cite only to show how deeply the standard 
view of Pico is embedded in contemporary academic opinion. 

$ See below, fn. 11 and section VIII. 
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twelve books—or constellations—of letters. Some are really essays or 
short treatises, mainly on moral philosophy or theology.’ This collec- 
tion, collected by Ficino himself, is a literary artifice, meant not just 
to preserve messages between him and his correspondents but also to 
give the world a version of his character and theirs. 

Table 1 of the Appendix to this article lists the fourteen published 
letters in Ficino’s collection addressed to Pico, the one letter sent by 
Pico and the fourteen others that mention him, with a brief indica- 
tion of their contents. This list shows the order in which the letters 
are printed, while Table 2 puts them in chronological order, which is 
nearly the same. 

Table 3 lists the forty-seven letters by Giovanni Pico which were 
published in 1496 by Gianfrancesco, Giovanni’s nephew. The order is 
also that of the printed text, but Table 4 gives the chronological order 
established by Eugenio Garin.’ Table 5 sorts the same letters by cor- 
respondent, Table 6 by topic. Unlike the letters that Ficino arranged 
for himself, those arranged for Pico by his nephew show a remark- 
able difference between the textual and the temporal order. Table 7 
summarizes this difference. The second column shows how many of 


? See above, fn. 3 for the first edition of 11 March 1495, sixteen months before 
Pico’s letters were printed on 16 July 1496; see also the very useful English translation: 
The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, translated from the Latin by Members of the Language 
Department of the School of Economic Science, 8 vols. to date (London: Shepheard- 
Walwyn, 1975-), hereafter cited as Ficino, Letters; for an Italian version, see Le Divine 
lettere del gran Marsilio Ficino tradotte in lingua toscana da Felice Figliucci senese, 
edited by Sebastiano Gentile (Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 2001); see also Ficino, Let- 
tere, edited by Sebastiano Gentile (Florence: Olschki, 1990-); in the commonly cited 
facsimile edition of Ficino’s Opera (Basel, 1576) edited by M. Sancipriano (Torino: 
Bottega d'Erasmo, 1959), the Pico letters are in vol. 1, pp. 858, 869, 873, 879-80, 
885-86, 888-91, 893, 895, 897, 900—902, 906-7, 914, 930, 932, 937, 949, 958. 

* Eugenio Garin, ‘Ricerche su Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, III: L’Epistolario’, 
in La Cultura filosofica del Rinascimento Italiano: ricerche e documenti (Florence: 
Sansoni, 1961, second edition 1969, reprinted Milan: Bompiani, 1994), pp. 254-79; 
see also his introduction to Pico, De hominis dignitate; Heptaplus; De ente et uno 
(Florence: Vallecchi, 1942), pp. 29, fn. 1, 46-50. Pico's letters are now being edited 
for Harvard's I Tatti Renaissance Library by Francesco Borghesi, to whom I am very 
grateful for access to his work in progress; see also Francesco Borghesi, ‘Per la pub- 
blicazione delle lettere di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’, Rinascimento, 43 (2004): 
555-67; idem, ‘Tracce e congetture per un percorso nel genere epistolare: premessa 
a una recensio del carteggio pichiano’, Schede umanistiche: Rivista semestrale 
dell'Archivio umanistico rinascimentale bolognese (2000): 33-98. Note that the dates 
in italics in my Tables are approximate: e.g., if Garin and Borghesi assign a letter only 
to a year, without a month or day, I have used 06/30 as a place-holder for purposes of 
sorting; likewise, I have used 01/01/01 for undatable letters. In the ‘To’ column, ‘nemo’ 
indicates that the person to whom the letter was sent is unidentified. 
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Ficino’s published letters mentioning Pico or addressed to him come 
from each of the years between 1482 and 1494, when Pico died. The 
third column gives the same information for the forty datable letters 
in Pico’s collection. Nearly two thirds of the Ficino letters come from 
three years, 1487 through 1489, which account for less than a tenth of 
the datable items in Pico’s printed correspondence. 

Why should this be? Faced with the apparent disorder in Pico’s 
letters, Garin simply called the collection ‘chaotic’, and that may be 
correct.’ It is possible that Gianfrancesco simply sent the printer what- 
ever letters he could find in a random bundle. After all, he consigned 
the letters to his great uncle’s minor works, as he tells us in a headnote 
to the 1496 edition of the letters and miscellaneous writings, among 
which lesser productions he also placed the work for which Pico is 
now best known—the celebrated Oration. Gianfrancesco’s headnote 
follows the Heptaplus, the Apology and On Being and the One in the 
1496 edition, all introduced by his Life of Pico; the Disputations against 
Astrology fills a second volume with a different (and mistaken) date of 
publication in 1495. 

In the Life, Gianfrancesco claims to have found the Oration and 
the letters together in a box of loose papers, explaining that it was the 
speech that Pico ‘would have given in Rome had the disputation taken 
place’, displaying not only his ‘quite penetrating talent and very rich 
learning’ but also his ‘extremely imaginative eloquence’. But Gianfran- 
cesco gives the speech no title, and what follows his brief mention of 
it is a general account of Pico’s oratorical style, saying nothing about 
the content of the speech.” It is from the headnote to the letters and 
minor works that we learn why Gianfrancesco thought so little of the 
Oration that would come to mean so much to so many other readers 
of his uncle's works. 

Imitating his uncle's best epistolary Latin, Gianfranceso asks the 
reader to 


? Garin, ‘Epistolario’, p. 254; see also his introduction to Pico, De hominis digni- 
tate, pp. 3-4, 46-50: ‘It would be hard to imagine anything more disorganized and 
confused, any lack of a criterion more complete, any more systematic alteration of 
every direction implied by good sense.’ 

1 Pico, Commentationes, sig. av verso; for an excellent study of Pico’s style, see 
Francesco Bausi, Nec rhetor neque philosophus: Fonti, lingua e stile nelle prime opere 
latine di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1484-87) (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1996), 
esp. pp. 190-92 for Gianfrancesco’s analysis. 
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accept these studies also, [...] works that gave him little trouble, and 
were he alive, he might not have published them, nor would I, had 
distinguished people not urged and exhorted me. First, you will read 
an oration of the utmost elegance that was actually written in youthful 
haste, though scholars often admire it as the pinnacle of learning and 
eloquence. Do not be disturbed if many things at the end of it are seen 
to be the same as those inserted into the Apology as an introduction. 
Although he made the latter work public, he always kept the former 
private and shared it with no one but his friends. You will see that he 
has very cleverly uncovered many recondite teachings of the ancients 
previously shrouded in fables and riddles. He strove mightily and with 
charms of oratory to show how the poetic theology of the ancient sages 
was handmaid to the mysteries of our theology, and he tried to induce 
people to intellectual combat by unraveling certain tangles of both. At 
that time he was an avid student of such matters, later abandoning them 
as trivial squabbles and preliminaries to serious study, moving on to 
what I have already published and then turning his mind to the efforts 
that I shall publish. You will also find various letters (since it would have 
been too difficult to collect them all): some are personal, written both 
when he was young and when he was older, while others, composed after 
he had given his whole heart to God, are filled with admonishments of 
the greatest holiness. You will discover that the former are richly redo- 
lent of learning and eloquence, but from the latter, above and beyond 
their strong flavor of both those qualities, you will also perceive that they 
breathe out the love of Christ in great abundance." 


What do we learn from this remarkable statement? That in Gianfran- 
cesco’s view 


e although all his uncle's works—including the letters—are eloquent 
and learned, the most valuable material is the minatory piety of the 
later writings; 

e the Apology is a major work, one of those that Gianfrancesco has 
‘already published’, namely, in the first part of the first volume of the 
1496 edition, before the headnote that introduces the second part; 


" Pico, Commentationes, sig. QQii verso, discussed by Giovanni di Napoli, Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola e la problematica dottrinale del suo tempo (Rome: Desclée, 
1965), pp. 265-66; for other comments by Gianfrancesco on his editorial work, see 
Opera omnia (Basel, 1557), pp. 1299-1300, 1329-30, passages analyzed by Steven 
Farmer, Syncretism in the West: Pico's 900 Theses (1486): The Evolution of Traditional 
Religious and Philosophical Systems (Tempe: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and 
Studies, 1998), p. 159, fn. 74; on Farmer's interpretation of Gianfrancesco's Pico, see 
below, section VIII. 
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e the Oration is a minor work: clever, eloquent but hasty and juve- 
nile, published by Gianfrancesco against his better judgment and 
withheld from circulation by Pico, especially the first part with its 
oblique reference to the Hermetic Asclepius and its declaration of 
human freedom;” 

e ‘intellectual combat’ and ‘trivial squabbles’ distracted Pico in his 
prodigal youth, another reason for Gianfrancesco not to publish the 
disputatious Conclusions, finished and already in print, even though 
it was that work that required the Apology, which he did publish; 

e the unfinished Disputations, ‘the efforts that I shall publish’, were to 
be part of his uncle's public legacy, as the second volume of the 1496 
edition. 


Most important—this ‘note on the Oration and letters of Giovanni 
Pico' by his nephew tells us this: whatever Gianfrancesco was thinking 
as he assembled his uncle's writings, he was not thinking of Pico as 
we think of him, as the author of a famous speech about the dignity 
of man. 

In fact, this young man, not yet thirty in 1496 when Savonarola 
reigned in Florence, not yet known as a champion of anti-philosophical 
Christianity, saw his brilliant uncle as a reformed sinner and a piagnone 
saint. He tells us so in the biography of his relative that he wrote to 
introduce the edition of 1496.” 

Pride and pleasure nearly ruin Pico in his nephew's Life, despite 
natural gifts, prodigious talents and advantages of birth. His quest 
for intellectual glory sets him on the primrose path of philosophy 
and exposes him to hazards of heresy. A holier learning rescues him 
only when he submits his learning to authority. The repentant sinner 


12 Garin notes Pico’s inhibitions about the Oration: ‘La Prima redazione dell’ “Ora- 
tio de hominis dignitate”’, in Cultura filosofica, pp. 231-32. 

? "Ioannis Pici Mirandulae viri omni disciplinarum genere consumatissimi vita per 
Ioannem Franciscum illustris principis Galeotti Pici filium edita’, in Pico, Commenta- 
tiones, sigs. Ai-xi; a Latin text of the Life, based on the Strassburg edition of 1504, is 
printed with an English translation in The Complete Works of St. Thomas More, edited 
by Anthony S. G. Edwards, Katherine Gardiner Rodgers and Clarence H. Miller, 21 vols. 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1963-1997), vol. 1, pp. 294-340; for the Latin 
text with an Italian translation, see Ioannis Pici Mirandulae viri omni disciplinarum 
genere consumatissimi vita per Ioannem Franciscum illustris principis Galeotti Pici 
filium conscripta, edited by Bruno Andreolli (Modena: Aedes Muratoriana, 1994); 
on Gianfrancesco Pico, see Charles B. Schmitt, Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola 
(1469-1533) and his Critique of Aristotle (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1967). 
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changes his life and wins the Church’s forgiveness when he sees that 
glory is hollow, power illusory and women a snare of the flesh. He then 
pledges himself to the welfare of the poor, the profit of the church and 
the study of scripture. Renouncing fleshly pleasure and spiritual pride, 
he turns his back on the world, except when the liberty of philosophizing 
carries him from city to city, while he secretly wishes to change his 
wandering scholar’s habits for the ways of a pilgrim preacher. Pico 
dies an exemplary yet unsatisfactory Christian death, followed by a 
terrifying post-mortem, a grisly vision of the philosopher-prince 
burning in Purgatory. 

So edifying and chilling is this family hagiography that we are not 
surprised to see Thomas More translating it into English shortly after 
Gianfrancesco wrote it. It was More’s gift to a young nun, celebrating 
her seclusion from the world. "Where as the giftis of other folk declare 
yt thei wissh their frendes to be worldli fortunate’, he explains, 


myne testifieth that I desire to have you godly prosperous. These warkis 
more profitable then large, [...] made in latyne by one Iohan picus erle 
of Mirandula, [...] are such that [...] ther commeth none in your hande 
more profitable: neither to thachyuyng of temperance in prosperite, nor 
to ye purchasing of patience in adversite, nor to the dispising of worldly 
vanite, nor to the desiring of heuinly felicite. 


More, the sainted Erasmian whose taste in shirts ran to hair, translated 
a few of Pico's shorter spiritual works as well, all expressing the same 
dolorous piety that pervades the biography. He also added three 
letters, one written in 1486 to Andrea Corneo, and two in 1492 to 
Gianfrancesco. But why should More want a new nun, apparently 
without Latin, to read learned humanist correspondence? 


II 


A recent biographer of More describes his Lyfe of Pico and connects 
it with a ‘spiritual crisis’ preceding More’s decision to marry around 
1505. Although he meant this ‘brooding’ work as a gift to a family 
friend who had just left the world for the convent, More admired Pico 
because he was “a learned and devout layman [...and] an example of 


1^ Pico, Commentationes, sigs. RRiii verso-v, VVv-vi, YYiiii verso-vii recto; More, 
Works, vol. 1, pp. 51-52, 75-123. 
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the Christian life [... of] warmhearted lay piety, at home in a cultured 
world'—though unmarried. And yet the same biographer detects a 
mood of depressive celibacy in the ‘deeply melancholy’ poetry that 
More also published along with the Lyfe, verses derived from Pico’s 
poems, lamenting: 


This wretched life [that...] 
[...] fast [...] rynneth on and passen shall 
As doth a dreme or shadowe on the wall. 


The ‘learned, [...] devout, abstemious, noble, diligent and prolific’ 
author of these somber thoughts also believed ‘that human beings 
have free will and can choose whether they will rise toward God or 
sink toward the beasts. He mocked astrologers for their determinism 
because he found the dignity of man to lie in the soul’s capacity for 
choice and its ability to ascend to God.'^ 

Having summarized these familiar claims about Pico's thought— 
the vindication of free will and human dignity against astrological 
determinism—More's biographer has nothing to say about their pres- 
ence in More's biography of Pico. There is nothing to say because 
More never mentioned them. The source and setting of More's Lyfe 
of Iohan Picus explain his silence. When he published the Lyfe, closer 
to 1510 than 1505, he included 'dyvers epistles and other warkis of 
the seyd [...] Picus. This collection that he presented to a new nun 
is a devotional anthology whose largest part is more spiritual than 
historical, more hagiography than biography. Besides the three letters, 
the smaller pieces include a Psalm commentary, three sets of spiritual 


55 Richard Marius, Thomas More: A Biography (New York: Knopf, 1985), pp. 34-39; 
More, Works, vol. 1, p. 110; on More's Lyfe and the circumstances of its publica- 
tion, see also More, Works, vol. 1, pp. xxxvii-xliv; R. W. Chambers, Thomas More 
(Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 1958), pp. 19, 92-94; Roberto Weiss, 
‘Pico e l'Inghilterra', in L'Opera e il pensiero di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola nella 
storia dell'umanesimo: Convegno internazionale (Mirandola: 15-18 Settembre 1963), 
2 vols. (Florence: Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, Firenze, 1965), vol. 1, 
pp. 146-48; Myron Gilmore, ‘More’s Translation of Gianfrancesco Pico's Biography’, 
ibid., vol. 2, pp. 301-4; George B. Parks, ‘Pico della Mirandola in Tudor Translation’, 
in Philosophy and Humanism: Renaissance Essays in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
edited by Edward P. Mahoney (Leiden: Brill, 1976), pp. 352-69; Louis Valcke, ‘Jean 
Pic de la Mirandole lu par Thomas More', in Miscellanea Moreana: Essays for Ger- 
main Marc'hadour, edited by Clare M. Murphy, Henri Gibaud and Mario A. di Cesare 
(Binghamton, NY: Mediaeval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1989). 
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rules and a prayer—a good gift for a bride of Christ who could take 
no worldly presents.'® 

Two of these letters Pico had written to his nephew and eventual 
biographer in 1492, several years after the failed Roman disputation. 
The first is an explication of the Circe myth and an exhortation against 
temptation. In More’s English rendering, it disparages 'erthly thingis, 
slypper, uncertaine, vile and commune’ and dismisses the ‘delite 
[... that] vexith and tossith [...] erthly myndes.’ ‘O the dark myndes of 
men’, the letter wails, ‘O the blinde hartis [...] In vaine we wolde pluk 
oure fote out of ye clay, but we stik styll."" In the same vein, More's 
version of Pico's other letter to his nephew insists that to be scorned 
by the world is good. ‘If ye worlde [...] hated him by whom ye worlde 
was made’, he argues, ‘we most vile and simple men and worthi [...] 
all shame and reprofe, if folke bakbyte us, [...] shal we [...] begin to do 
yvel? [...] The worlde condemneth to life; god exalteth to glori.’ 

The third letter that More published, written to Andrea Corneo in 
1486 before Pico's Roman catastrophe, already prefers the contem- 
plative life to the active and locates 'stedfast felicite [...] only in the 
goodnes of the mynde, [...not in the] owtward thinges of ye body 
or of fortune.’ Philosophers especially “dwell with them selfe and be 
content with the tranquillite of their owne mynde.’ Using two words 
not recorded by Pico's nephew, More added that philosophers "love 
liberte: they can not bere ye prowde maners of estates; they can not 
serue.'? Additions to the Latin text are rare in More's collection, where 
excisions are more common. In one of the letters to his nephew, for 
example, warning him not to follow the wicked and forget his heavenly 
home, Pico had asked: 


Hos emulabimur? Et obliti propriae dignitatis, obliti patriae patrisque 
caelestis, horum nos ipsi, cum liberi simus nati, ultro mancipia faciemus, 
et una cum illis misere viventes? 


Shall we emulate them? And forgetting our own dignity, forgetting 
our fatherland and heavenly father, shall we, freeborn though we were, 
willingly make ourselves slaves to them and live with them in misery?? 


16 More, Works, vol. 1, pp. xxxvii-xl, 49-52, 75-123, 340-81. 

17 More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 78-80, 342-45; Pico, Epistolae, sig. RRiv. 

18 More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 89-90, 356-57; Pico, Epistolae, sig. VVv recto. 
19 More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 86-87, 350-51; Pico, Epistolae, sig. TT vi. 

2 Pico, Epistolae, sig. RRiii verso. (my emphasis). 
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More’s shorter question is: 


Shall we follow them, and forgeting our owne contre hevin and oure 
own heuinly fathir, wher we were fre born, shall we wilfully make oure 
self their bondemen, [...] with them wretchedly liuing??! 


Except that history has put human dignity and freedom at the center 
of Pico's thought, we might overlook such small changes in old letters. 

Stephen Greenblatt has connected More's interest in Pico's letters 
and Gianfrancesco's Life with the saint's anxiety about pleasure and 
his ‘powerful sense of guilt. A more congenial explanation of Pico's 
attraction for More—that Pico was his ‘model of a learned Christian 
layman'—has nonetheless entered the textbooks, along with the view 
that More's works 'dealt with religion only in the 1520s' after he had 
turned from secular humanism to Catholic apologetics, thus detach- 
ing the early More from 'true [...] Christian humanism'. But Green- 
blatt links More's study of Pico with hairshirts and flagellation, the 
scourging of the flesh that both humanists found needful for spiritual 
health.? 

More, who left the seclusion of a Carthusian monastery not just 
to enter the world but to rule it as lawyer, member of Parliament, 
undersheriff of London and Lord Chancellor of England, eventually 
left the world again as a martyr. And yet, in Greenblatt's words, this 
other renaissance hero had meanwhile achieved ‘self-fashioning’ only 
through 'self-cancellation'—most famously as author of the Utopia, 
where the citizens of an ideal state frame laws and customs to shrink 
the ego and efface the individual; they prefer shame to guilt as a moral 
stimulus because guilt points too inwardly to the self, not outwardly 
to others.? 

Pico's asceticism, unlike More's, promotes inwardness because it 
is mystical, but it also encourages self-cancellation, explicitly in the 
Oration, where a world-fleeing paideia and a curriculum that rises 
through angel-magic and ecstatic Cabala carry the soul up to henósis, 
mystical assimilation in the One. “Gazing up at primeval beauty’, Pico 
promises, ‘we shall be its winged lovers, until at last, with a love that 


21 More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 80, 343-45. 

? Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fashioning: From More to Shakespeare 
(Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1980), pp. 51-2; Nauert, Humanism, pp. 
116, 143-44. 

Greenblatt, Self-Fashioning, pp. 11-13, 16, 22, 32, 38-58. 
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cannot be described, driven wild by desire and transported beyond 
ourselves like burning Seraphs, full of divine power, we shall be our- 
selves no longer, but shall be Him, the very One who made us.” If 
More noticed this blissful annihilation of the self in Pico’s speech, he 
(like many others) left no record of it. 

More’s scrutiny of Pico’s works was thorough, however. He turned 
up items, some fragmentary, that are now read only by specialists. To 
fill out his austere anthology, for example, he selected a commentary 
by Pico on Psalm 15 that contrasts ‘ye misery of this worlde’ with 
the felicity of the next: “We shall continually desire to be hens that 
we be there’, he advises, and ‘we shulde not only strongly suffre deth 
[...] whan our time commeth [...] but [...] willingly and gladly longe 
ther fore, desiring to be departed oute of this vale of wretchidnes.’ 
God alone satisfies; the world always disappoints. Even for the perfect 
Christian, ‘ther is one parel, [...] lest he wax prowde of his vertue 
[...who] attained [it...] not by his owne powar but by the powar of 
god.” To forestall this danger, More versified Pico’s twelve prose rules 
for ‘spirituall batail’, beginning them with a call to: 


[...] warre continuall 
Against ye worlde, ye flesh, ye devill [...] 


The second rule cautions us to: 


Think in this wretched worldes besy woo 
The batail more sharpe and lenger is [...] 


The twelfth and last advises us: 


A gainst this pompe and wretched worldes glosse 
Considre how crist the lorde, sovereyne powere, 
Humbled him selfe for vs vnto the crosse. 

And peraduenture deth with in one howre 

Shal us bereue welth, riches and honowre 

And bring vs down ful low, both smal and grete, 
To vile carion and wretched wormes mete. 


^ Pico, Oratio de hominis dignitate, edited and translated by Eugenio Garin (Porde- 
none: Edizioni Studio Tesi, 1994), p. 30; Professor Bausi's excellent new edition was 
not available to me at the time of this writing, but now see Pico, Discorso sulla dignità 
dell'uomo, edited by Francesco Bausi (Parma: Guanda, 2007). 

3 More, Works, vol. 1 pp. 94-103, 362-76; Pico, Epistolae, sigs. YYvi-vii. 
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With these morbid words, More ends Pico’s rules in the mood of the 
treatise On the misery of the human condition that Lothario dei Segni 
(not yet Innocent III) produced in the thirteenth century, saying noth- 
ing on the topic of human dignity that the same author promised but 
failed to explore, the topic so often cited in praise of Quattrocento 
humanism and of Pico as one of its chief partisans.” 

More followed Pico's rules with twelve very brief *wepenis of spiri- 
tual bataile’, starting on the dark note that a reader of the anthology 
would by now expect to hear. The twelve weapons are: 


The plesur litle and short 

The folowers grief and heuynes 
The los of a bettir thing 

This life a dreme and a shadowe 
The deth at our hand and vnware 
Ye fere of impenitent departing 
Eternal ioy, eternal paine 

Ye nature and dignyte of man 

Ye peace of a good mynde 

The gret benefites of god 

The penyful cros of crist 

The witnes of martyrs and examples of seyntis 


In this anxious litany of brief pleasure, ensuing grief, loss, illusion, 
unshriven death impending and heavenly joy overshadowed by hell- 
ish pain, the ‘nature and dignyte of man’ comes as a surprise—if we 
understand ‘dignity in a modern or post-modern way. Where Pico 
had written only four words, hominis dignitas et natura, More glossed 
them: 


Remembre how god hath made the resonable 
Like vnto his Image and figure 

And for the suffred paines intollerable 

That he for angell nevir wolde endure. 
Regarde o man thyne excellent nature. 

Thou that with angell art made to bene egall 
For very shame be not the devills thrall.”” 


?* More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 103-9, 372-76; Pico, Epistolae, sigs. YYiv verso-YYv; 
Lothario dei Segni (Pope Innocent III), On the Misery of the Human Condition, edited 
by Donald R. Howard, translated by Margaret M. Dietz (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1969), pp. 3, 6. 

7 More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 109-13, 376-77; Pico, Epistolae, sig. YYv verso. 
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More addresses the sinful human race in admonishment: in his own 
image God made you rational, and then by taking incarnate form he 
suffered for you, enduring pain that angels could not deserve. In the 
divine gifts of creation and the cross—not in any human achievement— 
mankind must find its dignity. Even while reminding humans of their 
angelic (bodiless, sexless) stature, More rebukes them with the servile 
shame that beckons from the Devil’s quarter. We hear nothing about 
free will, unbounded choice, metaphysical self-construction or moral 
self-determination. 

More’s morose anthology ends with a translation of one of Pico’s 
prayers, again expanded and versified. The opening of the prayer 
makes man prostrate before a 


[...] holy god of dredefull magestee [...] 
Which heuen and erth directest all alone. 

We the beseche, good lorde, with wofull mone: 
Spare vs wretchis and wassh away oure gilt 
That we be not by thy iust angre spilt. 


The prayer, and More’s book, close with the hope that this awful Lord 
will be an indulgent father to the good Christian 


[...] whan the iornay of this dedly life 
My syly gost hath fynysshed and thense 
Departen must, with owt his flesshly wife, 
Alone in to his lordis high presence.” 


The Lyfe of Pico that More framed with these severe verses was a 
reprimand to the world and a manifesto of asceticism. 

Pico’s own poetry was lost to More; the four dozen sonnets that 
survive were not much studied until 1894, when modern scholars 
first gathered to celebrate Pico’s life and death, as they did again in 
1994.” What More learned from Gianfrancesco was that ‘Five bokis 
that in his youth of wanton versis of loue [...] he made in his vulgare 
tonge: al to gither (in detestation of his vice passed [...]) he burned.” 
Even when these ‘wanton versis’ speak of love, however, the mood is 
often dismal; love itself is pain, cruelty and confinement. These are 
thoughts about mortality from Pico’s sonnets: ‘the soul is entombed in 


? More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 120-23, 378-81; Pico, Epistolae, sig. VVVi. 

? Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Sonetti, edited by Giorgio Dilemmi (Torino: Ein- 
audi, 1994), pp. vi-vii, fn. 8. Translations from the sonnets are my own. 

? More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 60, 304-5; Pico, Commentationes, sig. aiii recto. 
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the body’; ‘blind is he who puts hope in the world’; ‘better to die than 
live languishing’; ‘every man dies stripped of his mortal garb.?' And 
this is Sonnet 32: 


If, Lord, you elected me for heaven, 

Let Love no longer put me off from there, 
Nor let the skyward street be useless to me 
And gates of Pluto worthlessly broke through. 


You know that Death rules over all of us, 
that seven times a day the just man falls, 
that pleasant scenes are happy for the senses, 
that I am weak, the adversary strong. 


You know that you have shaped me with your seal, 
my Lord, in miracle and godlike mastery, 
and breathed the breath of life into my face. 


Therefore ignite my heart with love and faith 
And look for me if from the path I stray, 
You the shepherd, I the wandering sheep.? 


More believed, because Gianfrancesco told him so, that Pico's Italian 
poems were works of a misspent youth, wasted on ‘trifeles’ and ‘other 
like fantasies'.? But lines like those of Sonnet 32 have led some critics 
to suggest that Pico might have kept writing vernacular poetry in his 
later, more spiritual period.** Another possibility is that Pico's whole 
life was a spiritual period—a hypothesis supported by the ascetic pro- 
gram of the Commento, Oration, Conclusions and Heptaplus.^ How- 
ever, a late date for Sonnet 32 and the poems that accompany it would 
contradict what More learned from Gianfrancesco. 

And what More learned from his Latin source, right or wrong, was 
what he put into his English Lyfe. Little in More's translation of the 
biography was invention. It was all there in Gianfrancesco's pious and 
adulatory Vita. More innovated by subtraction and emphasis, however. 
He divided the continuous prose of his source into short chapters, for 


?! Pico, Sonetti, pp. 22, 28, 39, 63. 

?? Pico, Sonetti, pp. 65-66. 

More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 60, 304-5; Pico, Commentationes, sig. aiii recto. 

* Dilemmi in Pico, Sonetti, p. viii. 

3 See above, pp. 160-61; below, p. 169; and for a compelling case that Pico's work 
from the Commento through to the Heptaplus forms a coherent whole, centered on 
the concept of felicitas, see Crofton Black, Pico's Heptaplus and Biblical Hermeneutics 
(Leiden: Brill, 2006). 
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example, and some of his invented titles correspond well enough to 
the modern picture of Pico: 


Of his setting forth to scole and study in humanite 
Of his study in philosophie and divinite 
Of his lernying universally.?* 


But other titles show that More saw his Lyfe as a guide to mortifying 
the flesh before elevating the spirit: 


Of his mynde and vaingloriouse dispitions at Rome 
Of the chaunge of his life 

The burning of his wanton bokis 

Of ye sale of his lordeshippes and almesse 

Of ye voluntari affliction and paining of his own body 
Of the dispising of worldly glorie.? 


Also new was what More left out of Gianfrancesco's account. He 
skipped details that might have blurred his portrait of a secular saint, 
as when the Vita records an avowal of religious conformity by Pico 
that seems light on humility. But the biggest cut that More made elim- 
inated a long section of the Vita that lists Pico's works, finished and 
unfinished, and describes some of their remarkable contents.?? 
Presented with the remains of Gianfrancesco's Vita, the nun to 
whom More offered his anthology was not told that Pico had pre- 
pared a study of Platonism and the ancient theology in Italian. Nor 
could she read about his comparing the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
versions of scripture or his defense of Jerome's Vulgate and the 
Septuagint Psalms. The physical, metaphysical and mathematical inno- 
vations of the Conclusions were also invisible to her, along with two of 
Pico's best known works, both praised by Gianfrancesco. He admired 
the Heptaplus as ‘full of the lofty teachings of the philosophers and the 
deepest mysteries of our Christian theology', while conceding that its 
‘very obscure thoughts’ make hard reading. Likewise full of profound 
philosophy, in his nephew’s opinion, is ‘a little work On Being and the 


One’, which also shows ‘how to live and to improve conduct'.? 


36 More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 55-56, 62; Pico, Commentationes, sigs. ai-xi. 

? More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 56, 59-60, 63-64, 66. 

** More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 58, 60, 300-301, 304-15; Pico, Commentationes, sigs. 
Aii verso, aiii-vi recto. 

» More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 304-7; Pico, Commentationes, sig. aiii recto. 
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Saint Thomas More surely found some of this material out of place 
in a devotional Lyfe. This would explain why the nun for whom he 
wrote did not see more of the ‘roughly fifty letters’ that Gianfrancesco 
described as having turned up in a search of his uncle's papers.*” How 
would it help in the convent, for example, to revisit the epistolary 
friendship between Pico and Marsilio Ficino? A harder problem was 
Pico's great learning—an occasion of sin, a temptation to pride. For 
this reason, perhaps, More omitted Gianfrancesco's long description 
of the ambitious project that Pico's death cut short, even though the 
nephew's account of it enlists Pico as a soldier of orthodoxy. After his 
conversion, Pico had ‘turned his mind to defeating the seven enemies 
of the Church’, whom Gianfrancesco named as freethinkers and 
naturalists, idolaters, Jews, Moslems, heretics, astrologers and other 
purveyors of superstition, and all sinners. Where others had seen fewer 
than a hundred heresies, Pico spied twice as many. He was especially 
hard on Jews and astrologers, and Gianfrancesco published the large 
polemic against astrology that his uncle almost finished—the only 
survival of his immense, seven-part design.“ 

Earlier in his narrative, Gianfrancesco also recalled that Pico's 
youthful studies included ‘much about Cabala, a secret tradition of 
Hebrew learning, [...] and much also about natural magic, which in 
his teaching was far removed from the impious and criminal kind, as 
he carefully proved by abundant testimony.'? Even this brief mention 
of magic and Cabala—the only such in Gianfrancesco's Vita—was too 
much for More, who undoubtedly saw these beliefs as unfit for any 
Christian, not to speak of the saintly hero of his Lyfe. 

From our perspective at the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
the absence in More's Lyfe of any trace of Pico's occultism, even its 
scant presence in Gianfrancesco's Vita, is startling. Still more startling 
is the silence of both biographies about Pico as the great human- 
ist voice for human dignity and freedom. In passing, both mention 
Pico's passion for liberty (libertas), connecting it with his native 
character and his philosophical vocation and using it to account 
for his restlessness—in the geographical sense.? More actually injects 
the word ‘liberte’ where Pico does not use it in one of his letters, 


^ More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 312-15; Pico, Commentationes, sig. av verso. 


More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 304-7; Pico, Commentationes, sigs. aiv-v. 
More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 57, 299; Pico, Commentationes, sig. aii recto. 
More, Works, vol. 1, pp. 69, 328-29; Pico, Commentationes, sig. aix recto. 
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while describing philosophers as otherworldly, just as he drops 
Gianfrancesco’s phrase propria dignitas from another letter that treats 
heaven as man’s proper home. When he expands the bare words hominis 
dignitas et natura as they stand in Pico’s grim list of twelve spiritual 
weapons, the expansion highlights human dependence on God, treats 
the human condition as painful and gives no credit to human choice.“ 
Beyond this constricted sense of human dignity, the concept does not 
appear in More’s anthology. 

Nor do we find it in Gianfrancesco’s Vita, which gives consider- 
able attention to the Apology, Heptaplus, De ente et uno and even the 
unfinished defense against the Church’s seven enemies but says little 
about the Oration, placing it with the letters and other “assorted items’ 
that he found among Pico’s papers and praising it briefly as clever, 
eloquent and well-informed. What Gianfrancesco saw in his uncle’s 
speech was literary and hermeneutic skill, used to decode the ancient 
pagan theology in its relation to Christian wisdom. Even so, it dis- 
comforted him to publish a work that would link his uncle’s name 
to ideas that had to be discarded. He apologized for the end of the 
speech because the published Apology repeats it, but the opening of the 
Oration, on which Pico’s fame now rests, either made a bad impres- 
sion on him or none at all.^ 

Whether they disliked it or simply thought it unimportant, one of 
these two students of Pico's life had nothing to say about the work 
for which he is now renowned, and the other gave little notice to the 
Oration that Pico did not call On the Dignity of Man. Moreover, More's 
Lyfe avoids all mention of the magic and Cabala so prominently adver- 
tised in the Oration, and Gianfrancesco's Vita spends only a few words 
on these now celebrated topics. Neither in summarizing the Heptaplus 
nor in praising his uncle's Hebrew learning does Gianfrancesco use 
the word ‘Cabala’ again, instead boasting that Pico ‘fought valiantly 
against the Hebrews by using the teachings of the Old Testament and 
the very authorities of the Jewish school.’ The converted defender of 
the faith also routed the astrologers and the superstitions that they 
spawned.” 


^ Above, pp. 159-60, fn. 19-21; p. 162, fn. 27. 
5 Above, pp. 154-55. 
^$ Pico, Commentationes, sig. aiiii. 
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A contemporary reader of the Oration or Conclusions might ask 
how Pico had moved so far and so fast from his enthusiasm for magic 
and Cabala, but Gianfrancesco’s Vita admits no such question. Neither 
his uncle’s disquieting magic nor the ennobling dignity of man nor the 
tension between them emerges from this testament of family piety or 
from its English version by Thomas More. 


III 


If we know now why More chose Giovanni Pico's prayer, pious poetry 
and saintly biography to present to a nun, we might still wonder why 
the gift included three learned letters—two of them addressed to Gian- 
francesco. Tables 3 and 4 give us a clue. Table 4, based on Garin's 
chronology, shows that Pico wrote all his letters to his nephew—those 
that were printed, anyhow—in the same year, in 1492, when Innocent 
VIII died, Alexander VI was elected and chances were improving that 
a pope might forget Pico's youthful mistakes. Simple prudence, then, 
might have produced letters from 1492 written by a Pico on his best 
Christian behavior. But there was more to him than that. According 
to Lorenzo de' Medici, he was already living like a monk by 1489, 
and by 1490 he seems to have been working to bring Savonarola back 
to Florence. In 1492 he met with the friar's Dominican brethren in 
Ferrara." His former life of rash adventure had been calamitous 
enough to induce repentance. 

At the beginning and end of Pico's correspondence we find the two 
longest letters to his nephew, displayed like bookends of remorse and 
placed there without regard to chronology.? In the order shown by 
Table 3, Garin saw no order at all, only chaos.? And since there is 
no chronology, the only alternatives are, indeed, either chaos or some 
less obvious pattern. Since the author of this order or disorder also 
wrote the biography that introduces the volume in which the letters 
are printed, it may be that the order of the letters reflects the order 


^ Eugenio Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Vita e dottrina (Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1937), pp. 8-10, 37-48; Donald Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence: Proph- 
ecy and Patriotism in the Renaissance (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1970), pp. 99-100, 211. 

4 Pico, Commentationes, sigs. RRiii verso-v, VVv-vi recto. 

? See above, p. 154, fn. 9. 
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of the biography—the story of a prodigy’s fall from grace, his errant 
career and his final repentance.” 

Accordingly, I wish to offer a tendentious reading of Pico’s pub- 
lished correspondence, viewing it in the mirror of the tendentious 
Life written by his nephew and editor. For the record, however, let 
me say that this Life seems no more tendentious than many accounts 
of Pico’s thought—especially his Oration—written over the past two 
centuries. In the modern literature, the axes being ground are liberal 
and romantic, axes manufactured by Friedrich Schiller and purveyed 
by Walter Pater, Kantian and Hegelian axes, proto-Fascist and post- 
existentialist rather than piagnone, but axes aplenty. I will not try to 
blunt them here.*! 

Instead, let me turn to another set of letters, those that Ficino pub- 
lished in his own lifetime, in order to compare the Pico that they 
exhibit to the one displayed in his pious nephew’s collection. Refer- 
ring to Table 7, I have already mentioned that most of Ficino’s letters 
to Pico or about him were written after 1486 but before 1490—before 
Pico’s penitent letters to his nephew, in other words, and after the 
annus mirabilis of 1486, the year of the Commento, the Oration and 
the Conclusions. Most of Ficino’s interest in Pico—at least the interest 
that he publicized—came in the wake of Pico’s disastrous impulses of 
that year, the bad judgment that let him choose Rome as just the spot 
to test outlandish theological novelties. For all Pico’s prodigious bril- 
liance, he had earned only four letters from the great Platonist before 


°° See above, pp. 156-57. 

*! For my views on Pico, see Brian P. Copenhaver, “Magic and the Dignity of Man: 
De-Kanting Pico’s Oration’, in The Italian Renaissance in the Twentieth Century, Acts 
of an International Conference, Florence, Villa I Tatti, June 9-11, 1999’, edited by Allen 
J. Grieco et al. (Florence, Olschki, 2002), pp. 295-320; “The Secret of Pico’s Oration: 
Cabala and Renaissance Philosophy’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 26 (2002): 56-81; 
‘Chi scrisse l'Orazione di Pico? La Magia nell'Europa moderna: Tra antica sapienza 
e filosofia naturale, Atti del convegno, 2-4 ottobre, 2003, edited by Fabrizio Meroi 
and Elisabetta Scapparone (Florence: Olschki: 2007), pp. 79-105; ‘Number, Shape and 
Meaning in Pico's Christian Cabala: The Upright Tsade, the Closed Mem and the Gap- 
ing Jaws of Azazel’, in Renaissance Natural Philosophy and the Disciplines, edited by 
Anthony Grafton and Nancy Siraisi (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2000), pp. 25-75; 
‘Maimonides, Abulafia and Pico: A Secret Aristotle for the Renaissance’, Rinascimento, 
46 (2007): 23-51. Pico della Mirandola: New Essays, edited by M. V. Dougherty (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), collects nine new pieces by Allen, Blum, 
Kraye and others; ‘Grace and Dignity’, the third chapter of Frederick Beiser, Schiller as 
Philosopher: A Re-Examination (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005), pp. 77-118, analyzes 
Schiller's Anmut und Würde (1793), an important source of the romanticism that so 
deeply influenced, and distorted, the modern picture of Pico. 
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1487, by which time he was in desperate trouble. Ficino worked hard 
to rescue him, as the many letters from that period show, but after 
1489 Ficino’s epistolary interest in Pico waned.” 

Ficino wrote the letters for book 7 of his correspondence between 
1481 and 1483, when Pico was in his late teens. The bright young 
man appears only once in this book, greeted as an Aristotelian 
moving toward Plato.? In book 8, however, covering the period 
between 1484 and 1488, Pico’s star has risen, blazing in more than a 
fifth of its letters.” 

At first Pico seems more a pest than a prodigy, begging for books 
that Ficino can’t lend him and returning other volumes late. Even when 
glory came to Pico from two triumphs of the mid-80s, the essay on 
poets addressed to Lorenzo and the defense of philosophical language 
to Ermolao Barbaro, Ficino’s letters fail to reflect the new star. Nor 
do they echo any rumbling that Pico may have provoked by criticiz- 
ing Ficino in drafts of the Commento. Having attended debates with 
learned Jews in Pico's house, Ficino praises his host as the protector 
of Christianity against their assaults—in an undated letter, probably 
from early 1486. Not until early in the next year, however, after he had 
read the results of those debates in the 900 Conclusions, does Ficino 
react in a letter to any of Pico's writings; in the polycephalous Conclu- 
sions he then found proof of Plato's theory of learning as recovered 
memory—what better explanation for so much data stored up in one 
so young?^é 

By the next summer, Pico's troubles were public. Ficino heard 
about them, absorbed the defense offered by Pico's Apology, presented 
it to Lorenzo and wrote to assure Pico of Lorenzo's support." The 
next letter—typical of many astrological consultations in Ficino's 


? See below, pp. 171-72 fn. 57-61. 

55 Ficino, Epistolae, sig. CXXXIX recto; Ficino, Letters, p. 45. 

54 Ficino, Epistolae, Sigs. CXXXXIIII Verso, CL, CLII Verso, CLIII verso-cLv; Ficino, 
Letters, vol. 7, pp. 15, 40-41, 44, 58, 64, 67-74. 

55 Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CXXXXIIII Verso, CL recto; Ficino, Letters, vol. 7, pp. 15, 
40-41; Michael J. B. Allen, “The Second Ficino-Pico Controversy: Parmenidean Poetry, 
Eristic and the One’, in Plato's Third Eye: Studies in Marsilio Ficino’s Metaphysics and 
its Sources, Variorum Collected Studies (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1995), X, pp. 417-21; 
idem, "Ihe Birth Day of Venus: Pico as Platonic Exegete in the Commento and the 
Heptaplus', in Dougherty, New Essays, pp. 81-113. 

*6 Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CXXXXVI versO-CXXXXVII recto, CL verso; Ficino, Letters, 
vol. 7, pp. 26-28, 44. 

*?' Ficino, Epistolae, sig. CL1t verso; Ficino, Letters, vol. 7, p. 58. 
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correspondence—finds the cause of Pico’s misery in the stars but also 
looks to the heavens for a prognostic of recovery.” A sequence of 
letters in 1488 sustains the astrological conceit: when Ficino missed 
a visit to Pico, the fault was in his retrograde Saturn. In a more 
serious tone, Ficino lets Pico know that when Lorenzo attended a 
mytho-astrological séance, he singled Pico out for praise as someone 
destined for great things though beset by great dangers. Such threats 
might be demonic. Martian powers might be warring against the 
Saturnian spirits of Platonism. Ficino concludes that Pico, the Count 
of Concordia, is really the Prince of Concord because his harmonious 
Graces are mightier than such hostile Furies.” 

In Pico’s darkest hour, Ficino sent these encouraging letters to 
advertise his support, but some of his counsel was excluded from the 
printed letters. He knew that before Pico risked his life in Rome, he 
had already risked his good name by abducting a married woman near 
Arezzo. Armed men exchanged blows and people died, but Ficino’s 
remarks about the incident are frivolous and a little blasphemous. 
Margarita, the precious pearl of Pico’s affections, is a nymph, whom 
only a demi-god like Pico can deserve, not her merely mortal hus- 
band. After all, the Gospel told Pico to seek a pearl (margarita) of 
great price.” 

Ficino had the good sense to drop these flimsy excuses from book 
8, and the relevant letters in the ninth book are more serene than 
what precedes them: walks in the hills of Fiesole, research on Neopla- 
tonism, and the quest for philosophical concord, while Ficino consults 
the stars for his own three books On Life and admires Pico’s Heptaplus 
for reverently recreating the creation. For Pico’s skill in philosophy 
he has nothing but praise in letters to other correspondents.* But in 
the next book, the tenth, only one letter mentions Pico, and in the 
eleventh only two, both addressed to Pico, have much to say. Heeding 


°° Ficino, Epistolae, sig. CLI verso; Ficino, Letters, vol. 7, p. 65. 

*? Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CLIII recto-cLv verso; Ficino, Letters, pp. 67-74. 

© Ficino, Letters, vol. 7, pp. 32-33, translating Paul Oskar Kristeller, Supplementum 
Ficinianum Marsilii Ficini florentini philosophi platonici opuscula inedita et dispersa 
primum collegit et ex fontibus plerumque manuscriptis edidit auspiciis Regiae Scholae 
Normalis Superioris Pisanae Paulus Oscarius Kristeller. Accedunt indices codicum, edi- 
tionum, operum Ficini nec non documenta quaedam et testimonia ad eum pertinentia, 
2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1937), vol. 1, pp. 56-57; Matt. 13:46: ‘Inventa autem 
una pretiosa margarita, abiit, et vendidit omnia quae habuit, et emit eam.’ 

9! Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CLVI recto, CLVII-CLVIII recto, CLXI, CLXII Verso-CLXIII 
recto; Ficino, Letters, vol. 7, p. 77 and vol. 8, pp. 9, 13, 21, 29. 
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the Gospel, Pico has become a fisher of men, netting the big fish, the 
intellectuals who will be persuaded by his rebuttals of Averroist and 
Epicurean errors—provided that he can handle the inevitable public 
criticism. What Ficino does not criticize, praise or even mention is 
Pico’s tract On Being and the One, which he found both wrong and 
impertinent.” While hard at work on the Parmenides commentary 
that corrects Pico's mistakes, Ficino was also writing the letters of the 
twelfth and final book, covering 1493 and 1494. It contains no mes- 
sages to Pico, and only two letters mention him.“ 

At the end of book 11, thinking of a happier time, Ficino had placed 
his famous letter to Paul of Middelburg, rhapsodizing about the golden 
age that we call the Florentine Renaissance.” But after Lorenzo's 
death, as Piero ruled feebly in Florence, as Savonarola preached and 
the French invaded, the mood of the letters in book 12 turns dark. In 
1493, Pico, Poliziano and Landino are still three stalwarts defending 
Ficino against attacks on his astrological medicine, but by the summer 
of 1494 Ficino writes defensively to Poliziano, laboring to assure him 
that Pico's assault on the astrologers really is a good thing and laying 
out fine distinctions to make his own position plausible.5 There is no 
letter to record Pico's death in November, 1494— nor Poliziano's, a 
few weeks earlier—only a politic epistle to the invader, Charles VIII, 
and another, a month after Pico's death, mourning the ruin of 
Florence and weakly acknowledging Savonarola's prescience.” 

Ficino had more to say about Pico, however, and more about his 
nephew as well. In the 1496 edition of Pico's works, set between the 
"Prayer to God' and the "Twelve Rules to Lead People in Spiritual Com- 
bat'—both translated by More—Gianfrancesco Pico placed "Various 


9 Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CLXV, CLXXVIII; see also CLXXV recto, CLXXXI verso- 
CLXXXII recto. 

$ Allen, ‘Ficino-Pico Controversy’, pp. 417-55; Michael J. B. Allen, Icastes: Mar- 
silio Ficino's Interpretation of Plato's Sophist (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989), pp. 34-48; the text is newly edited and translated in Pico, Über das Seiende und 
das Eine: De ente et uno, edited and translated by Paul Richard Blum et al. (Hamburg: 
Meiner, 2006). 

& Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CLXXXIX, CLXXXXIIII. 

& Ficino, Epistolae, sig. cLxxxvi verso; Allen, Synoptic Art: Marsilio Ficino on the 
History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2006), pp. 11-13. 

$6 Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CLXXXIX, CLXXXXIIII; Allen, Homo ad zodiacum: Marsilio 
Ficino and the Boethian Hercules’, in Plato’s Third Eye, XIII, pp. 220-21. 

$7 Ficino, Epistolae, sigs. CLXXXXV Verso-CLXXXXVII recto; Raymond Marcel, Mar- 
sile Ficin (1433-1499) (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1958), pp. 544-54. 
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testimonies of the life, teaching and writings of Giovanni Pico’. He 
presented these two dozen pieces as an addendum to Pico’s forty- 
seven letters, collecting them from messages and parts of messages 
sent to his uncle, to himself and between others.‘ The last two testi- 
monia are by Ficino. 

The first of these is a letter to Germain de Ganay, a French scholar, 
politician and ecclesiastic; it was written on 23 March 1495, two weeks 
too late for inclusion in Ficino's own epistolary. ‘Last November, on 
the day when great King Charles of France entered our city of Flor- 
ence’, Ficino recalled: 


our Mirandola left us, afflicting the learned with grief nearly as great as 
the joy that the King meanwhile provided. It was with joy, then, that 
the guardian spirit of the place repaid the learned for their lament and, 
to replace a philosophical presence that had been extinguished, in the 
meantime he lit a royal light, lest Florence seem the darker on that day 
when, as I say, the light of Mirandola was put out on earth and returned 
to heaven. For Pico went happy from this shadow of a life, with this 
surety: that he seemed clearly to be returning from a kind of exile to his 
fatherland in heaven. 


You also want to know what Pico had written already or what he was 
writing then. He wrote a Hexameron, an Apology and a work On Being 
and the One as well as some letters. When still young and passionate, 
he wrote something about love, but he condemned it when his judg- 
ment ripened, and he wanted it completely effaced: it cannot be pub- 
lished without damage to him. For my part, I know what this pious 
man wanted in the end, for Pico was a son to me in age, a brother in 
kinship and in love really another self. Every day he would labor at three 
things—concord between Aristotle and Plato, commentaries on sacred 
scripture and refutations of the astrologers—all of them argued out with 
eloquence and finesse, indeed, but in a style so gorgeous and drafted in 
such strange and obscure handwriting that he could scarcely read them. 
He never finished them himself, then, nor did he edit them, and no one 
else without the gift of prophecy can copy them out. Indeed, if that could 
be done, we would not still be longing for our Pico, as if he were absent, 
nor would we any longer imagine that his light had been put out. But 
Gianfrancesco, his loyal nephew and a writer of great talent, works daily 
at publishing these works and describing his uncle's life and deeds.” 


$ Pico, Commentationes, sigs. V Vvi-YYiv. 

© Pico, Commentationes, sig. YYiv recto; Kristeller, Supplementum, vol. 2, pp. 
91-93; above, fn. 7; on Ganay, see also Sebastiano Gentile, ‘Giano Lascaris, Germain 
de Ganay e la *prisca theologia" in Francia', Rinascimento, 26 (1986): 51-76. 
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The Pico memorialized here by Ficino was not the author of the 
Oration or the Conclusions. But he had written the Commento— 
‘quicquid de amore’—which in Ficino's view could only damage his 
friend’s memory if it were published. Was Gianfrancesco meant to 
see this advice against publishing? As for the later writings, we know 
what Ficino thought: they were hopelessly illegible, a great challenge 
to Pico’s editor and ‘loyal nephew’.” 

Seven months later, on 1 November 1495, Ficino wrote to Gianfran- 
cesco, mentioning the earlier letter “on Pico's passing and in praise of 
him’. Perhaps Ficino also sent him this letter, in order to convey his 
stern verdict on the Commento. In any case, knowing that Gianfran- 
cesco was about to publish his uncle's works, Ficino reminded him 
of the ‘extensive and singular praises of Pico throughout many works 
that I wrote some time ago.' He also directed Gianfrancesco to 'my 
books of letters, especially the later ones: twelve have just been pub- 
lished, in fact.’ The main burden of this short message (or piece of a 
longer one) is conventional praise for his departed friend. 'On these 
and other such things’, says Ficino, ‘you yourself have written better 
and more in your Life of Pico, not so much to shed light on him—for 
who would add light to the sun?—as to clear up works of his that are 
indeed dark, though most deserving of light, by driving clouds away 
from them."! 

Had Ficino actually read the piagnone biography? Either he had 
read it, or else he was willing to gamble a public judgment on what 
he trusted Gianfranceso to produce. At the time he wrote to Ganay, 
Ficino could have been in touch with Gianfrancesco and watching his 
editorial work: the order of Pico's writings as he lists them for his 
French correspondent is the same as the order of the 1496 edition. 
Moreover, since the Life of Pico gives an account of unpublished works 
that Ficino judged unreadable, and since Ficino saw clearing up those 
very clouds as the main value of the Life, it seems likely that he had 
read it, finding in it, perhaps, the Pico known to him from the years 
before the French invasion, before he *went happy from this shadow of 
a life.’ Speaking of the Life, Ficino assured Gianfrancesco that ‘mortal 


7 Pico, Commentationes, sig. YYiv recto; Allen, ‘Birth Day of Venus’. 
7l Pico, Commentationes, sig. YYiv verso; Kristeller, Supplementum, vol. 2, p. 93. 
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men will speak wondrous praises of your great fidelity to your uncle, 
which God will judge worthy of no small rewards.’” 


IV 


By selecting some letters and not others for his epistolary, Ficino made 
his choices, and so did Gianfrancesco on his uncle's behalf. Gianfran- 
cesco, who was also Savonarola's biographer, wrote the first of his 
several defenses of the friar in 1496, the year when he published his 
uncle's works. Savonarola was then at the peak of his influence. Events 
had confirmed his apocalyptic Gospel: the scourge of God came down 
at last with the army of France, bringing tribulation to presage the 
long-promised renewal of the Church. Only the penitent would enjoy 
that renewal.” 

Giovanni Pico had answered the call to penitence, long since shaken 
by his Roman debacle and also disposed by his long acquaintance with 
Savonarola to hear the prophet’s dark voice of reform. He had once 
debated with Savonarola about the place of the pagan sages in Chris- 
tian belief, smiling as the friar railed at Plato and Aristotle, but by the 
time of his death in 1494, as Gianfrancesco tells the story, Pico’s mood 
was deeply penitential and also visionary, as if Savonarola were writing 
his deathbed lines.” 

Pico meets death gazing at the cross, armed by the sacraments, con- 
fessing the creed and caught up by visions of heaven and the Virgin. 
When a kindly relative tells him that his pains will soon end, he 
answers that it is the end of his sinning, not of his suffering, that brings 
consolation. Gianfranceso reached Florence too late to witness these 
final scenes, but he soon heard Savonarola preaching about them in 


” Pico, Commentationes, sig. YYiv verso; for the letter in which Ficino discovers a 
German genealogy for Pico, see Michael J. B. Allen, ‘Ocean Blue: Epistolae teutonicis 
complatonicis tribus, in Germania latina, Latinitas teutonica: Politik, Wissenschaft, 
humanistische Kultur vom spáten Mittelalter bis in unsere Zeit, edited by Eckhard 
Kessler and Heinrich C. Kuhn (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 2003), pp. 143-56 (at p. 144). 

Weinstein, Savonarola, pp. 73, 220-26; Gianfrancesco did not finish his Life of 
the prophet until 1530, and it circulated only in manuscript until 1674: Gian Carlo 
Garfagnini, ‘La Vita Savonarolae di Gianfrancesco Pico’, in Giovanni e Gianfrancesco 
Pico: L’Opera e la fortuna di due studenti ferraresi, edited by Patrizia Castelli (Flor- 
ence, Olschki, 1998), pp. 291-303; Lauro Martines, Scourge and Fire: Savonarola and 
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the Duomo, praising his uncle’s intellect, recalling their friendship, 
and then chastising the dead philosopher for not having fulfilled his 
vocation to a life of religion.” 

“This is why I threatened for two years that the scourge would come’, 
Savonarola explained, ‘if he were negligent in carrying out the task 
that God gave him to complete. Again and again—I admit it—I asked 
God to give him a bit of a blow, [...] though I did not request the one 
that struck him down.’ In the end, God decreed that the ungrateful 
Pico should die with both his biggest jobs undone: no full corpus of 
intellectual work equal to his gifts; and no spiritual commitment con- 
sonant with the divine plan. Although laxity caused Pico ‘to lose part 
of the shining crown waiting for him in heaven’, prayer, almsgiving 
and contrition allowed him to burn in the temporary flames of Purga- 
tory rather than the eternal fires of Hell. Savonarola’s grotesque eulogy 
thus ends on a point of practical spirituality: Pico’s friends should pray 
for his relief from torment.” 

After the sermon, someone told Savonarola that he too had seen 
Pico in a vision: ‘the dead man appeared to him veiled in fire and 
stated that the punishment for his ingratitude continued.’ Gianfran- 
cesco adds this anonymous certification of his uncle’s agony to the 
last section of the Life, whose burden is to confirm three facts against 
the doubts of mocking fools: that ‘neglecting a saving impulse to enter 
the religious life justifies torturing a soul with fire’; that his uncle’s 
deathbed visions were real; and that Savonarola’s prophecies are just 
as real and true.” 

That Pico himself trusted the friar’s powers is very likely. Some of 
his friends showed the way. Girolamo Benivieni, eventually a leading 
apologist for Savonarola, was attending the friar’s sermons with Pico 
by 1490. Poliziano spent the last weeks of his life cloistered in San 
Marco. Roberto Salviati, another mutual friend of Pico and Ficino, 
went farther and faster, taking the Dominican habit in 1492. In the 
winter after Ficino lost Poliziano and Pico and saw French troops 
marching in the streets of his city, even he conceded that “God often 
inspires prophets to preach to us our coming woes’, though he publicly 
recanted his trust in Savonarola four years later. Meanwhile, Giovanni 
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Nesi, a follower of Ficino’s since the 1480s, had written his Oracle 
of the New Age, an apocalyptic dream-treatise addressed to Gianfran- 
cesco and meant to adapt the Platonic ancient theology to Savonarolan 
prophecy. Savonarola is the central figure in Nesi's dream, where the 
dead Pico appears as interpreter of his oracles and the bearer of his 
millenarian message to Gianfrancesco.”* 

In 1496, as Nesi proclaimed his New Age and Gianfrancesco worked 
to defend its prophet, the nephew also published his uncle's works, 
prefaced by the Life and including the letters. The Life tells us that 
before he died Pico had spent two years under Savonarola's unrelent- 
ing lash, which puts the beginning of this last and most penitential 
part of his life in 1492, the year of the four published letters to his 
nephew—and the year of the last letter that Ficino sent him. Just as the 
Life is the story of Pico's fall and redemption through penitence and 
a godly death, so is repentance the organizing principle of the letters 
that Gianfrancesco published along with the Life. 


V 


Because Ficino presented his letters in chronological order, more or 
less, they can be read as the armature of a history. But there is no chro- 
nology in Pico's letters, even though their editor was conscious that 
they and their author changed over time: some letters were written 
‘when he was young and [others] when he was older; [...some were] 
composed after he had given his whole heart to God.’” The deliberate 
neglect of temporal order shows that Gianfrancesco meant the letters 
to be understood not historically but in some other way: thematically 
and spiritually, it seems. The theme is Pico's repentance: its proclama- 
tion in a first group of letters; its failure in a second group; and its final 
achievement in a third. The three groups are visible in Table 3, their 
boundaries marked by the four letters that Pico wrote to his nephew in 
1492. Since we cannot know exactly what Gianfrancesco saw in every 
word and phrase of his uncle's letters, these boundaries can only be 
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approximate, which makes my reading of them not only tendentious 
but a little indistinct. 

Crystal-clear, however, is the point made by the first and last letters, 
which show the soul at first harried by the world, the flesh and the devil 
and then saved at last by being crucified to the world.® The first ten 
or so letters, beginning and ending with messages to Gianfrancesco, 
sustain this initial proclamation of repentance, just as the last ten or 
so, marked in the same way, recover it—a recovery required because 
repentance vanishes in the roughly two dozen letters in between.*! 

Although life loads us down with ‘so much misery, anxiety and 
worry’, worldly troubles and temptations are actually a comfort if 
they lead to spiritual victory. But if we forget where that victory lies 
and emulate people who care for worldly pleasure, we ‘forget our own 
dignity, our heavenly father and fatherland, willingly enslaving our- 
selves to such people even though we are born free.’ Ours should be 
‘a holy sort of ambition’ rooted in the Gospel and fed by the blood of 
martyrs. This is Pico’s advice in the first letter of his collection.” The 
third and fourth are the famous letters to Lorenzo and Barbaro, really 
short essays on poetry and philosophical language.? I assume that 
Gianfrancesco, like Ficino, did not publish every letter available to 
him, that he made choices, but I also assume that these two letters 
had become too famous to be omitted, and for now I will ignore their 
content, but not their context. 

The ninth letter, a brief note of apology for not writing, can also be 
ignored.* But in the rest of the letters of the first group, Gianfrancesco 
had the makings of a declaration of spiritual progress, a kerygma of 
penitence. The second letter, following the denunciation of the world 
in the first, conveys letters 3 and 4 to Filippo Beroaldo and thereby 
frames those famous letters. Letter 2 confirms Pico’s interest in poetry, 
even the poetry of Catullus, but it also reminds us that he ‘gave only 
scattered attention to literature in his spare time, applying his [...] 


*9* Pico, Epistolae, sigs. RRiii verso-iv verso, VVv-vi recto. 
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serious efforts to philosophy.” Poetry also comes up in the fifth letter, 
addressed to a poet, Battista Spagnuoli, but he was a religious poet and 
a cloistered monk. Pico tells Battista that he spends his mornings on 
philosophy and divides his nights ‘between sleep and holy scripture’, 
leaving the afternoon for recreation, “sometimes poetry and prose and 
any other light work.’*” 

This Pico is more serious about philosophy than poetry, but the 
sixth letter to Aldus warns that even philosophy must not “divert us 
from the true mysteries. Philosophy seeks the truth, theology dis- 
covers it, religion possesses it’, an intellectual ascent reflected in the 
seventh letter, to Barbaro, identified there not as an eminent scholar 
but as ‘an excellent shepherd of men, a soldier of enormous energy for 
the whole church.’ Pico is congratulating Barbaro on his controversial 
appointment as Patriarch of Aquileia, noting that ‘there are just three 
ways to live: the civic life, the contemplative, and the religious, the first 
requiring prudence, the second learning; and the third—at the summit 
of life as a whole—requires holiness in addition to these other two.’ 
The next letter to Barbaro, number 8, is a chatty, conventional message 
of friendship, but its typical list of virtues—‘prudence, good conduct, 
learning and humanity —has been framed by letter 7. Having become 
a holy bishop, Barbaro has also acquired the higher grace of holiness, 
superior to the scholar's learning and citizen's prudence.? 

For Gianfrancesco, his uncle's failure to choose the religious life was 
the crux of his spiritual journey, which gives force to the introduction 
of this theme in letter 7.? Likewise, the brief tenth letter from Pico to 
his nephew is an ordinary scholar's complaint, a plea not to let civic 
duty take him away from his books and his studies. But the books 
are Hebrew, which makes the studies sacred, and letter 7 has already 
sanctified the studious life as a step toward the religious.” 
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At this point in Pico’s epistolary, after letter 10 to Gianfrancesco and 
from the piagnone perspective of 1496, the rot sets in. The next two 
letters are to Ficino and Poliziano, opening the part of the collection 
where repentance fails. Pico wants to borrow Iamblichus from Ficino, 
and he praises Poliziano’s Epictetus, calling it his introduction to Sto- 
icism.” Steadfast in their pursuit of virtue, the Stoics were also pagan 
materialists, and Iamblichus, of course, was an idolatrous sorcerer. By 
making such texts available and attractive to Pico, Ficino set him on 
the path that led to the scandals of 1486: from Gianfrancesco’s per- 
spective, this is a plausible view of Ficino’s influence on his uncle, 
and Pico’s epistolary confirms it. Just at the point where Pico’s pres- 
ence peaks in Ficino’s letters, after 1486, there are no letters at all for 
two years in the collection published by Gianfrancesco: see Table 7. 
Since Ficino’s correspondence had already been published in 1495, 
and since Ficino notified Gianfrancesco of its publication, it is likelier 
that in 1496 Gianfrancesco withheld letters written by Ficino during 
those two crucial years than that he had none of them. The Pico letters 
in Ficino’s collection from the period in question show a warm and 
supportive relationship between the two philosophers.” The junior, 
piagnone Pico may have found this offensive—or incriminating. 

As for Poliziano, he was no hero of good conduct, literary or other- 
wise, but Pico was dazzled by him as the very model of a scholar-poet, 
a vocation of which Pico was only half-capable. A number of letters 
in the central part of the epistolary show Pico entranced by a worldly 
literature that could only distract him from contrition. Gianfrancesco 
must have winced at a letter about comedy where ‘it takes a sharper 
wit to write plays and jokes, provided this is done learnedly and 
elegantly, [...] than to deal stylishly with more serious topics’ and at an 
obsequious letter to Poliziano whose worship of the Muses Pico wants 
to emulate ‘in order to do oratory for philosophers.’ He also thanks 
Paolo Cortesi for a letter ‘full of eloquence, full of style, full of love and 
kindness [...]. It will be easy to get permission from my philosophy, 
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then, to read your letters frequently and willingly, including the parts 
that praise me.” 

‘Good Lord, what learning! What rich expression! What brilliance! 
What elegant speech!’ Effusions like this one praising Barbaro’s 
‘Roman Themistius’ are not the austere words of a philosopher pursu- 
ing truth, and truth is not the elegance, charm, erudition and sweet- 
ness that Pico praises in his correspondents. But eloquence has made 
such writers famous, and fame is not such a bad thing—is it?’ Pico 
also finds 'splendid eloquence' in the poetry of Battista Spagnuoli; the 
poems are sacred, but Pico's reaction is Petrarchan and profane: he 
‘withdraws into them as if they are a garden. The pleasure (voluptas) 
rising in my heart is always so great that my heart wants nothing but 
to be worn out again in order to be refreshed again. 

Pico's eventual turn from poetry to philosophy was a step in the 
right direction, but philosophers who turn up in the correspondence 
would have worried Gianfrancesco. Philoponus was a Christian critic 
of Neoplatonism but also a Monophysite heretic. Themistius had 
dubious views on the soul. Apuleius, Apollonius and Iamblichus were 
wizards. Pico also borrowed a book on fortune-telling, and then there 
was the Latin Koran that Ficino loaned him.” When Ficino asks him to 
return it, what Pico sends instead is a euphoric account of his exploits 
in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic: 


Very soon I expect to hear Mohammed himself speaking to me in his 
native tongue [...] and I have no worries about making less progress 
[in...] Arabic and Chaldaean [...] than in Hebrew, where, to be sure, 
my skill in letter-writing is not yet A+, though it is faultless. See what an 
energetic mind can do! [...] That certain books in both languages have 
reached my hands is clearly no accident or coincidence, but God's will 
and power supporting my studies [...]. But to get back to your letter, 
your Mohammed is in Perugia [...]. If you have been complaining about 
me [...] you are only being unfair [...]. I am a Pythagorean, and we hold 
nothing more sacred than friendship.” 


The letter is a masterpiece of the arrogance that runs through this part 
of the correspondence. Planning his Roman adventure, for example, 
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Pico tells a correspondent that the Almighty is his guarantee that great 
things will come of the event; only his own weakness could spoil the 
day.’ Sometimes he is less sure of himself, especially anxious about his 
poetry, but it took the shock of failure to turn insecurity into humil- 
ity. Meanwhile, the self-criticism in these central letters, when it is not 
fawning or merely conventional, is pouty and adolescent. “Everything 
of mine is ordinary, boring, silly and vulgar’, he whines to Tommaso 
Medio, unable to write anything that would be more ‘edgy, elegant and 
pointed’ than his own dull stuff.'?! 

Frivolity, superficiality, arrogance, self-regard, unorthodoxy: these 
were conspicuous blemishes in the central group of letters, big enough 
for Gianfrancesco to see, deviations from the path of penitence. When 
Pico aims for the straight and narrow, he can’t quite make it. Thanking 
Battista Spagnuoli, the Carmelite poet, for urging him to cleanse his 
soul, he names Poliziano, the secular poet and Medici propagandist, 
as guarantor of his good intentions. He assures Battista that his aims 
are ‘an honest life, good behavior and godly religion’, but ‘there are 
many routes to learning’, he adds, ‘and whatever literature can do for 
us, it gives the skin some tint and makes us more attractive by putting 
color in the face.’ 


VII 


Letter 36 is a turning point in Gianfrancesco's collection, as Thomas 
More recognized when he selected it for his gloomy Pico anthology, 
but it is not yet a full conversion. Writing in 1486, after the disaster 
with Margarita but before he left for Rome, Pico rejects a call from 
Andrea Corneo to live the active life of a prince, but pride goeth before 
his refusal: he is a philosopher, and philosophers are kings of kings, not 
mere princes. Moreover, his critics should forgive the dalliance with 
Margarita. David, Solomon, Aristotle, Jerome and other great men 
also had their problems with women. No longer writing love verses, 
he will soon leave for Rome, and Andrea may hear news about what 
Pico has achieved there.'° From Gianfrancesco's perspective, however, 
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these great expectations were delusions. From their aftermath, the two 
years after 1486 when Ficino wrote so many letters of support, Gian- 
francesco found nothing worth remembering. 

Gianfrancesco’s next selection is stunning, certainly a turning-point 
for him. His uncle, only six years older and single, writes to him as a 
marriage-counselor, despite his own spotty love-life. Married less than 
two years, the younger Pico is exhorted by the slightly elder to regard 
his wife as someone 


to whom you owe your body in the way that you owe your soul itself to 
God. Given the state of her body and her age, what she wants [...] you 
must to some extent [...] satisfy as she desires [...]. In the end, you can- 
not be wholly your own person once you have chosen to submit yourself 
to a wife [...], and yet you can be wholly God's [...]. Work hard at sacred 
scripture, especially reading the Gospel, which leads the soul to God [...] 
while day and night the world and the devil keep leading it away. 


Although Pico takes a progressive stand on the mutuality of sexual 
obligation, he sees sex as a religious duty, not a human pleasure. Like 
the letter to Gianfrancesco that opens the first part of the collection, 
this one introduces the third part by putting the flesh where it belongs, 
with the world and the devil.' 

The next letter, the third that makes letter-writing itself a major 
topic, departs from the earlier items by putting prudence, seriousness 
and sobriety above eloquence and elegance.” Prudence also motivates 
other letters in this final section: in one Pico seems genuinely con- 
cerned that his youthful literary efforts have put his good name at risk 
as he tries to become a philosopher; and in another he finally seems 
more humble than insecure, warning a correspondent that the things 
his friends say about Pico ‘are neither very great or very many, and 
the value they put on me has more to do with desire than judgment.’ 
He advises a friend to ignore his vernacular poems; he dismisses the 
Commento as something he did to relax; and he puts profane poetry 
away to take up David’s sacred Psalms. The Heptaplus makes his 
Hebrew learning godly, inspiring him to study the whole Hebrew Bible 
in the same way.'”° 
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The letters that Gianfrancesco selects here rescue his uncle’s later 
projects from the disgrace that spoiled the works of 1486. Even Pico’s 
Cabala earns redemption in a long letter on the Hebrew alphabet that 
confirms Pico’s support for Jerome against the Jews in a debate on 
this technical topic." But this material must have made Gianfrancesco 
uneasy. The 900 Conclusions are full of extravagant Christian Cabala, 
and he chose not to include them in the 1496 Opera. He published 
Pico’s unfinished attack on the astrologers, however, and probably saw 
it as a piagnone polemic—yet another reason to forget the astrological 
letters that Ficino sent his uncle after 1486.9? 

The final letter in Gianfrancesco's collection, to him from his uncle, 
mirrors the first: just as temptation is a blessing in disguise, so is slan- 
der from the unrighteous really a sign of righteousness. Pico's parting 
advice to his nephew echoes the words of Paul, who preached ‘Christ 
crucified, a scandal to the Jews, folly to the gentiles, but to us power 
and wisdom.' Pico agrees that: 


it is the better choice to be crucified by the world and exalted by God 
[...] for the world crucifies us to life, but God exalts us to glory [...] The 
dead are those who do not live in God and, in this interlude of death 
wrapped up in time, they make every effort to achieve an eternal death 
[...] Make sure you are always thinking about the press of death, [...] 
how false those pleasures are that embrace us in order to choke us, what 
frauds those honors are that lift us high to cast us down [...] Farewell, 
and love God, whom you began to fear some time ago.’” 


The Pico whom Gianfrancesco presents to the world finally wins his 
penitential crown by being crucified to the world. 


VIII 


"Iis an admirable thing to see how some people will labour to find 
out terms that may obscure a plain sense’: this was Dorothy Osborne's 
verdict on diffident obscurity in letter-writing, and, in the way of plain 
sense, she seems to have had more than her husband, one of Giovanni 
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Pico's many admirers.’ In a work immortalized by wayward praise 
for fake antiquity, Sir William observed that Pico: 


might have proved a prodigy of learning, if his Studys and Life had lasted 
as long, as those of the Antients. For I think all of them that writ much 
of what we have now remaining, lived old, whereas he died about Three 
and Thirty, and left the World in admiration, of so much knowledge in 
so much youth.” 


In fact, Pico’s fame has lived very, very long. Two centuries after his 
death, when Temple had no clue that an Enlightenment might be 
dawning, the name ‘Pico’ was still a byword for miraculous memory 
and limitless learning but also for magical mysteries—despite the 
unfinished attack on astrology that he left for his nephew to publish. 
In words that Pico might have written, and on the evidence of the 
ancient theology promoted in the Oration and Conclusions, Temple 
explained that 


by Magick, I mean some excelling knowledge of Nature, and the vari- 
ous Powers and qualities, in its several productions, and the application 
of certain Agents, to certain Patients, which by Force of some pecu- 
liar qualities, produce effects very different, from what fall under vulgar 
Observation or Comprehension.’ 


When Temple wrote these lines, although Bacon, Galileo and Descartes 
had been dead and famous for decades, the new science was not yet 
so clear and distinct that magic had been eliminated for everyone. 
Some educated Europeans still took magic seriously, like Sir William 
Temple, and Pico’s celebrity and authority ranked high among their 
reasons for doing so. 

Temple’s Pico was not Gianfrancesco’s Pico, then: indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how an English Protestant (and a contemporary of 
Newton) could have comprehended the tormented Catholic asceticism 
for which Pico, the nephew, wanted Pico, the uncle, to be remem- 
bered. To make his own memories credible, Gianfrancesco had to 
make other memories obscure: not just by manipulating his uncle’s 
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letters, as suggested above; but also by (1) treating the Oration as an 
embarrassing piece of juvenilia; (2) omitting the already published 
Conclusions, loaded with magic and Cabala, from the collected works 
of 1496; and (3) adding to that same collection an unfinished attack 
on astrology that the elder Pico did not publish—whether by choice 
or because death came too soon. In any case, what Gianfrancesco had 
to make obscure in the evidence of his uncle’s achievement, includ- 
ing his letters, was far from the ‘plain sense’ desired in that genre by 
Dorothy Osborne." 

Because of this and many other confusions in the record, the most 
pressing questions to be asked in our day about Giovanni Pico are 
questions that ask ‘which Pico?’ or ‘whose Pico?’ Gianfrancesco’s Pico, 
surely, is not the Pico familiar to us, not the herald of human freedom 
and dignity, not the post-Kantian hero ofa progressive, world-affirming, 
self-fashioning, romantic liberalism, not the Hermetic freedom-fighter 
who wanted to master the world with magic and put it on the path to 
modern science. Gianfrancesco wished to hallow his uncle as a world- 
denying Christian saint, the figure that Thomas More also found so 
edifying, not as the endangered but engaged intellectual who appears 
in Marsilio Ficino's letters. 

However, my reading of Pico's great works of 1486 persuades me that 
these three contemporary observers of Pico were all correct, in part, 
and that Pico wrote brilliant works of astonishing originality which are 
broadly compatible with Ficino's admiration for his intellect, with his 
nephew's memory of his character and even with St Thomas More's 
selective story of his saintly life and works." 

Accordingly, on the key point of the active life lived in a material 
world, the Pico of 1486 (the Oration, the Conclusions, the astrologi- 
cal correspondence with Ficino) and the Pico of 1492-4 (the Disputa- 
tions and the penitential letters) will be the same Pico, although the 
slightly older figure will have been chastened by the failures of youth 


15 Among the theses formally condemned was the ninth of ‘twenty-six magical 
conclusions according to my own opinion’; the previous 15 are about Zoroaster and 
the Chaldaean Oracles; the 31 that follow are about “understanding the Orphic Hymns 
magically’. In addition to these 72, there are 119 about Cabala, and the content of 
many of the theses taken from Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus and the other Neo- 
platonists is magical—which is not true of the 10 drawn from Ficino's Pimander, a 
translation of Corpus Hermeticum I-XIV: Pico, [Conclusiones] (Rome, 1486). 

114 See above, fn. 51. 
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and hence the readier for a Savonarolan apocalypse.’ In this ver- 
sion of the story, Gianfrancesco will have had no need to fabricate a 
piagnone temperament for Giovanni, nor will we need to abandon the 
principle of charity in judging how the nephew behaved as trustee of 
his uncle's life and works. In making that judgment, however, strong 
language has recently been used: "Ihe evidence of textual suppression 
and literary theft is indisputable...[and] the question must be left 
open [about...] out-and-out forgeries.'!' 

Of the three charges against Gianfranceso— suppression, plagiarism 
and forgery—the second is relevant to evaluating the content of his 
own works but surely not his uncle's. And yet if Gianfrancesco were 
a plagiarist, a charge of forgery might gain credibility—assuming that 
standards of judgment were not anachronistic.!" But since the textual 


!5 On the ascetic mysticism of the Oration, note that even in the famous myth of 
Genesis, Pico's Creator ‘filled up the waste and feculent parts of the world below with 
a motley troop of living things' after installing minds and souls in the purer regions 
above; for more on Pico’s asceticism, see Copenhaver, ‘Secret of Pico's Oration’ and 
‘Chi scrisse l'Orazione di Pico?’. 

16 Farmer, ‘Introductory Monograph,’ in Syncretism in the West, pp. 164-69. 
Farmer, pp. 155-56, also quotes Charles Schmitt’s remark that ‘if the truth be known, 
philosophically, at least, he was his uncle’s bitterest opponent.’ But in the same article 
(‘Gianfrancesco Pico’s Attitude Toward His Uncle’, in L’Opera e il pensiero di Gio- 
vanni Pico, vol. 2, pp. 305-13) Schmitt also says this: “We know that Gianfrancesco 
held his uncle in high esteem [...] He also often praised his uncle’s attainments and 
several times defended his philosophy from the criticisms of its opponents [...] When 
Giovanni died in 1494 it was a severe blow to the younger Pico [...] Throughout his 
life, he maintained a deep respect for the memory of his uncle and a high opinion of 
his works [...] But, at a certain time, he found that his own philosophical opinions 
clashed with those that had been expressed by his uncle, [...] at the time he wrote his 
major work, the Examen Vanitatis [...] Gianfrancesco Pico’s attitude toward his uncle, 
then, was one of respect, but of disagreement.’ That Gianfrancesco eventually (the 
Examen was finished in 1514, published in 1520) acquired philosophical convictions 
opposed to Giovanni's is no evidence of personal enmity between them many years 
earlier, which means that Schmitt’s expert judgment of Gianfrancesco’s feelings about 
his uncle supports application of the principle of charity and argues that he would 
have treated his dead relative’s literary remains with respect. On a related question, 
see Jader Jacobelli, ‘Continuità o discontinuità fra quei due Pico della Mirandola’, in 
Giovanni Pico della Miradola: Convegno internazionale di studi nel cinquecentesimo 
anniversario della morte (1494-1994), Mirandola, 4-8 ottobre 1994, edited by Gian 
Carlo Garfagnini, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1997), vol. 2, pp. 543-50. 

47 Anthony Grafton, Forgers and Critics: Creativity and Duplicity in Western Schol- 
arship (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1990), esp. pp. 5-6; fora fascinating 
case in the evolution of modern standards, see R. Howard Bloch, God's Plagiarist: 
Being an Account of the Fabulous Industry and Irregular Commerce of the Abbé Migne 
(Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1994), pp. 36-40, 58-72. Di Napoli, Pico, 
p. 269, notes that Gianfrancesco 'expressly stated that he was indebted to his uncle for 
various materials contained in his own works.’ 
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history of Gianfrancesco’s published works—much more voluminous 
than his uncle’s—has yet to be written, evidence of this kind is too 
thin to stand on. 

As for the charge of suppression, this much is clear: the same editor, 
Gianfrancesco, who took the trouble to publish an unfinished work by 
Giovanni, the Disputations, and also published an unpublished work, 
the Oration, nonetheless failed to publish another work that was both 
finished and published, the Conclusions.'? He also failed to publish the 
Commento, which Pico did not finish.!? But Pico wrote this commen- 
tary on a vernacular love poem in the volgare. Since Gianfrancesco's 
1496 edition is a collection of learned Latin works, perhaps he thought 
the Italian Commento unsuitable for it. 

As a practical matter, it was both impossible to suppress and unnec- 
essary to publish the Conclusions—many of which were probably 
unintelligible to Gianfrancesco and thus hard to digest editorially— 
because they were already in print. Moreover, the Life of Pico explains 
that one pope had already commanded the faithful not to read them 
and that another had recently issued a brief of pardon that nonethe- 
less confirmed this directive—both rulings compatible with Pico's own 
admission, recorded in the Apology, that the Conclusions were not fit 
be read: "Ihose that hate me, then, because the theses are mine, would 
that they would not read them, and those that love me should not read 
them because from claims that are mine they might think up many 
that are not. 

And if Gianfrancesco's aim were to suppress the Conclusions, why 
publish the Oration? Did he need the speech to set alongside the 
Apology, which was evidence, at least, of a recalcitrant conversion? On 
the contrary, he tells us that putting both works in the same volume 
was awkward for him because the Apology repeats part of the Oration.” 
Moreover, since the Apology responds to an attack on the Conclusions, 


!5 Pico, [Conclusiones] (Rome, 1486). 

1? Picos Commento was first published in the Opere di Hieronymo Beniuieni com- 
prese nel presente uolume (Florence, 1519). 

12 Pico, Commentationes, sig, aii verso; for Alexander VPs brief of 18 June 1493, 
see Giovanni Semprini, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: La Fenice degli ingegni (Todi: 
Atanor, 1921), pp. 197-200, referring to the polemics sparked by remarks on later 
papal attitudes (Leo X) toward Pico in the Jesuit magazine, Civiltà cattolica, in 1899; 
see also Garin, Vita, pp. 45-46, fn. 1. 

21 See above, fn. 11: ‘Do not be disturbed if many things at the end of it [the Ora- 
tion] are seen to be the same as those inserted into the Apology as an introduction.’ 
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not the Oration, it was not the speech but the 900 propositions intro- 
duced by it that might illuminate the Apology. 

Had Gianfrancesco not rescued the speech from a pile of old papers, 
how would the world have known anything about it until Garin dis- 
covered a shorter draft in manuscript centuries later?!” Had the Pico 
of the Oration remained unknown until Garin’s discovery, a long 
cascade of historiography on humanism, freedom and dignity would 
have been dammed up in oblivion, not to speak of the (oddly) 
parallel historiography of magic initiated by Garin and Kristeller and 
made famous by Walker and Yates." There is plenty of magic and 
Cabala in the Conclusions, of course, and since this text had already 
been printed, Gianfrancesco could not suppress it. But he could have 
kept the Oration out of sight. In fact, in a capital act of suppression 
he could have destroyed the speech, thereby eliminating his uncle’s 
clearest statements about magic and Cabala. 

If Gianfrancesco’s motivation to suppress any of Pico’s major works 
(‘major from our point of view) is unclear, what about forgery? It has 
been claimed that some of what he published in 1496 “cannot in any- 
thing approximating its present form have been written by Pico’, and 
the evidence behind the claim is of two kinds: ideas and language.’ 

In the case of language, it is the ‘highly simplified [...] scholastic Latin 
[...and] so-called Parisian style’ of the devotional works translated by 
Thomas More that allegedly makes their authenticity doubtful.” But 
‘Parisian style’ is what Pico himself chose for the incontestably genuine 
Conclusions, which he described as ‘imitating not the elegant tongue 
of Rome, but the kind of speech that belongs to those very famous 
disputations of Paris. ™™ Indeed, many of the Conclusions fail the strict 


122 Garin, ‘Prima redazione’, pp. 231-40. 

123 For the relevant works by Garin, Kristeller, Walker and Yates, see the bibliogra- 
phy in Copenhaver and Charles B. Schmitt, A History of Western Philosophy, 3: Renais- 
sance Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 379-81, 392-95, 426, 
430; see also B. Copenhaver, ‘Magic and the Dignity of Man’; ‘Natural Magic, Herme- 
tism and Occultism in Early Modern Science’, in Reappraisals of the Scientific Revolu- 
tion, edited by David C. Lindberg and Robert S. Westman (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), pp. 261-301; idem, ‘D.P. Walker and the Theory of Magic in 
the Renaissance’, in D. P. Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Cam- 
panella (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000), pp. viii-x. 

7^ Farmer, ‘Monograph’, p. 167. 

75 Farmer, ‘Monograph’, p. 167, fn. 101. 

7$ Pico, [Conclusiones] (1486), p. [1]; Bausi, ‘Nec Rhetor", pp. 165-68, 184-98, sharply 
distinguishes the style of the Conclusions and Apology from that of Pico's other major 
works before the Disputations, disagreeing about the precise nature of the differences 
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test of Latinity that Pico usually passed with honors, as in his letter 
of 1484 to Barbaro on philosophical language. But the ironic point of 
that letter, whose Latin is more refined than communicative, is that 
philosophy must be free to use its own technical conventions, unfet- 
tered by classical norms." In the Conclusions, Pico puts this theory 
into practice. Linguistic chameleon that he was, he could surely have 
done the same for the devotional works published by Gianfrancesco. 
The Latin of the Psalm commentary, the spiritual rules and the long 
prayer may be crude, not in the high humanist style, but Pico may 
have chosen to write spiritual works in that homely way, thinking of 
the friars of San Marco, not the scholars who came to visit the Medici 
in their palace a little way down the Via Largha. 

As for ideas as evidence of forgery, the two main categories in play 
are ascetic and magical. At least since 1486, however, asceticism was 
a central theme of Pico’s work; later productions like the letters to 
Gianfrancesco of 1492 not only can but should be read, prima facie, 
as developments of Pico’s earlier positions. But what about negative 
comments in the Disputations about magic, Cabala and the ancient 
theology?!” Do they prove forgery because they contradict what Pico 
wrote in the Commento, Oration and Conclusions? In my view, they 
cannot prove anything as strong as forgery—or even a dramatic con- 
version on Pico’s part—because no one is yet in a position to read the 
Disputations carefully enough to sustain such heroic claims; moreover, 
Anthony Grafton has already explained how this late work fits in the 
story of Pico's scholarly career.!” 


with Louis Valcke, ‘Jean Pic et le retour au “style de Paris”: Portée d’une critique lit- 
téraire’, Rinascimento, 32 (1992): 253-73. 

"7 Pico, Epistolae, sigs. RRvi verso-SSiii; Copenhaver, "Translation, Terminology 
and Style in Philosophical Discourse’, in the Cambridge History of Renaissance Phi- 
losophy, edited by Charles B. Schmitt and Quentin Skinner (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), pp. 77-110. 

28 Farmer, ‘Monograph’, pp. 142-46. 

2 The dispute about continuity or discontinuity in Pico's brief career is an old one: 
Garin, Vita, p. 43, wrote in 1937 that ‘in reality nothing authorizes us to claim that 
Pico renounced his ideas after the publication of the Heptaplus and under the influ- 
ence of Savonarola’, but in 1965 we find the contradictory view that ‘in the Oration, 
the Conclusions and the Apology Pico [...] enthusiastically accepted natural magic and 
the ancient theology, [...] while the Disputations stand as the palinode to that earlier 
position’, in Di Napoli, Pico, p. 278. Since the Disputations is both the crux of this 
debate and also a large, complex and problematic text, the work recently begun on an 
edition and translation of it by Darrel Rutkin will be indispensable to resolving the 
many problems that it presents. One key issue is the influence of Sextus Empiricus, 
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The unlikely advent of clear proof that Gianfrancesco fabricated 
or even meddled deeply with the Disputations would destroy or else 
diminish the value of that text as evidence for Pico’s late-life abjura- 
tion of an earlier career as a syncretizing Cabalist magus. Awaiting 
such proof, I am inclined to think of Pico not as converted but as 
simply having evolved away from earlier positions, sometimes rashly 
stated. I also have more doubts about the two penitential letters to 
Gianfrancesco that More translated than about the devotional items 
that appear in the same English version.” The letters, the spiritual 
rules and the prayer are all of a piece with the Oration and the Conclu- 
sions: all deny the body and flee the world. Unlike his uncle, however, 
Gianfrancesco was no virtuoso of Latinity; he probably lacked the 
talent to concoct both the two letters addressed to him and the five other 
texts expressed in much different language. Gianfrancesco may have 
meddled with Giovanni's published legacy, but he was no anti-Pico, 
in my opinion, since he was neither ready nor able to manufacture a 
Pico of his own. 

Marsilio Ficino, a friend of both Picos but no friend of Savonarola, 
called Gianfrancesco his uncle’s ‘loyal nephew’ and predicted that his 
Life of Pico would win divine and human praise. Although lately the 
work and its author have been condemned instead, we might better be 
guided by Ficino's kinder and contemporary judgment of both.’ 


whose Greek manuscripts were being read in San Marco, on the Disputations. If it was 
only Gianfrancesco, and not Giovanni, who read and understood Sextus, the case for 
extensive meddling with the Disputations by the nephew gains strength. But it could 
be that Gianfrancesco learned about Sextus from Giovanni in the course of editing 
the Disputations. See Anthony Grafton, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Trials and 
Triumphs of an Omnivore’, in Commerce with the Classics: Ancient Books and Renais- 
sance Readers (Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 1997), pp. 93-134; Gian 
Mario Cao, 'L'Eredità pichiana: Gianfrancesco Pico tra Sesto Empirico e Savonarola’, 
in Pico, Poliziano e l'umanesimo di fine Quattrocento: Biblioteca Medicea Laurenzi- 
ana, 4 novembre-31 dicembre 1994, edited by Paolo Viti (Florence: Olschki, 1994), 
pp. 231-45; Richard H. Popkin, The History of Scepticism from Savonarola to Bayle 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), pp. 6-7, 19-27. 

130 James Hankins has told me that stylometric analysis of the two letters to Gian- 
francesco dated to 1492 may argue that they are not Pico’s. 

B1 See above, pp. 173-74. 
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APPENDIX: TABLES 1-7 
(See above, pp. 153-54, for an explanation of the tables.) 


Table 1: Letters of Ficino 





Printed Order From To Subject 

12/15/82 MF GP Platonism 

06/30/84 MF GP Platonism, books 

01/01/86 MF Benivieni Pico’s house; debating Hebrew 
prophets 

09/08/86 MF GP Moslem texts, books 

01/01/87 MF GP Conclusions, praise 

08/10/87 MF GP Apology, Lorenzo 

12/01/87 MF GP GP’s troubles astrologized 

05/30/88 MF GP Lorenzo’s support astrologized 

06/30/88 MF GP Ficino’s support, Valori 

06/30/88 GP MF Ficino’s friendship, visit, astrologized 

07/03/88 MF GP Ficino’s friendship, visit, astrologized 

07/06/88 MF GP human effort, astrology, Salviati 

08/01/88 MF Salviati, Benivieni Pico as Concord, astrologized 

09/13/88 MF Barbaro Pico doing great philosophy 

10/27/89 MF Valori hills of Fiesole, walk with Pico 

01/03/88 MF Pier Leone da Spoleto poetry, Platonism, working with Pico 

03/25/88 MF Valori inspired by Pico on philosophical 
concord 

08/08/90 MF GP Ficino On Life, astrologized for Pico 

08/23/89 MF GP Ficino On Life, astrologized for Pico 

08/11/89 MF Pier Leone da Spoleto Pico doing great philosophy 

06/30/89 MF Salviati Heptaplus, Pico prolific and pious 

06/30/91 MF J. Antiquario Pico mentioned 

01/01/89 MF G. Donati GD praised by Pico and Poliziano 

04/29/91 MF G. Herbart German origin of the Pico family 

01/01/92 MF GP Pico’s pious Christian Platonism 

04/26/92 MF GP Pico hiding 

08/01/92 MF M. Uranius Pico a friend as adult, not a student 

01/02/93 MF Valori Pico, Poliziano, Landino support 
De sole 

08/20/94 MF Poliziano Pico, Poliziano on astrology, MF’s 


approximate dates in italics 
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Table 2: Ficino’s letters in chronological order 





Chronology From To Subject 

12/15/82 MF GP Platonism 

06/30/84 MF GP Platonism, books 

01/01/86 MF Benivieni Pico’s house; debating Hebrew prophets 
09/08/86 MF GP Moslem texts, books 

01/01/87 MF GP Conclusions, praise 

08/10/87 MF GP Apology, Lorenzo 

12/01/87 MF GP GP’s troubles astrologized 

01/03/88 MF Pier Leone poetry, Platonism, working with Pico 
03/25/88 MF Valori inspired by Pico on philosophical concord 
05/30/88 MF GP Lorenzo’s support astrologized 

06/30/88 MF GP Ficino’s support, Valori 

06/30/88 GP MF Ficino’s friendship, visit, astrologized 
07/03/88 MF GP Ficino’s friendship, visit, astrologized 
07/06/88 MF GP human effort, astrology, Salviati 
08/01/88 MF Salviati, Benivieni Pico as Concord, astrologized 

09/13/88 MF Barbaro Pico doing great philosophy 

01/01/89 MF G. Donati GD praised by Pico and Poliziano 
06/30/89 MF Salviati Heptaplus, Pico prolific and pious 
08/08/89 MF GP Ficino On Life, astrologized for Pico 
08/11/89 MF Pier Leone Pico doing great philosophy 

10/27/89 MF Valori hills of Fiesole, walk with Pico 

08/23/90 MF GP Ficino On Life, astrologized for Pico 
04/29/91 MF G. Herbart German origin of the Pico family 
06/30/91 MF J. Antiquario Pico mentioned 

01/01/92 MF GP Pico’s pious Christian Platonism 
04/26/92 MF GP Pico hiding 

08/01/92 MF M. Uranius Pico a friend as adult, not a student 
01/02/93 MF Valori Pico, Poliziano, Landino support De sole 
08/20/94 MF Poliziano Pico, Poliziano on astrology, MF’s wavering 


approximate dates in italics 
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Table 3: Letters of Pico as published by his nephew 





GFP Garin Date From To Topic 

1 49 05/15/92 GP GFP world, flesh, devil 

2 23 06/30/85 GP F. Beroaldo philosophy, serious 

3 18 07/15/84 GP Lorenzo poetry 

4 21 06/03/85 GP Barbaro philosophical language 

5 41 03/20/90 GP Battista Sp. scripture 

6 44 02/11/90 GP Aldus philosophy, theology, religion 
7 45 06/30/91 GP Barbaro religious life 

8 42 07/31/90 GP Barbaro virtues 

9 22 06/30/85 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

10 5] 05/30/92 GP GFP scripture, Hebrew 

11 20 06/30/85 GP MF Neoplatonism, Iamblichus 
12 01/01/01 GP Poliziano philosophy, Greek, Stoicism 
13 11 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

14 3 07/20/82 GP Leoniceno philosophy, poetry 

15 17 07/15/83 GP Poliziano Greek and Latin studies 

16 01/01/01 GP P. Cortesi letter-writing 

17 50 05/29/92 GP T. Malvezzi thank-you note, divination 
18 31 06/30/86 GP T. Ugolino Rome debate, plans 

19 10 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

20 24 06/30/86 GP MF Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew 
21 13 06/30/83 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

22 19 06/12/84 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek and Roman 
23 43 09/19/90 GP Battista Sp. religious poetry and eloquence 
24 01/01/01 GP nemo dedication 

25 01/01/01 GP B. Migliavacca philosophy, Greek 

26 01/01/01 GP J. da Feltre philosophy 

27 4 06/30/82 GP G. Donato poetry 

28 15 03/12/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love 

29 14 06/30/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love, Greek lit. 

30 5 06/30/82 GP MF Plato and Aristotle 

31 8 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek studies 

32 7 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek and Latin lit. 

33 01/01/01 GP nemo Heptaplus dedication 

34 40 01/13/90 GP Battista Sp. piety, literature, wisdom 

35 6 06/30/82 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek 

36 26 10/15/86 GP A. Corneo action, contemplation, women 
37 53 11/27/92 GP GFP world, marriage, devil 

38 54 06/28/94 GP J. Antiquario letters, prudent, serious 

39 27 06/30/86 GP A. Corneo humility, regret, reform 

40 01/01/01 GP nemo humility 

41 32 06/30/86 GP A. Cortesi humility, pro forma note 
42 29 11/10/86 GP D. Benivieni Rome debate, Commento 
43 36 06/30/89 GP A. Corneo Psalms, not P’s poetry 

44 39 06/30/89 GP B. Guarino Heptaplus 

45 37 07/09/89 GP A. Pinzamanno philosophy 

46 28 11/10/86 GP nemo Cabala, Josephus, Jerome 
47 52 07/02/92 GP GFP world, crucifixion 


approximate dates in italics 
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Table 4: Letters of Pico in chronological order 





GFP Garin Date From To Topic 

14 3 07/20/82 GP Leoniceno philosophy, poetry 

27 4 06/30/82 GP G. Donato poetry 

30 5 06/30/82 GP MF Plato and Aristotle 

35 6 06/30/82 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek 

32 7 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek and Latin lit. 

31 8 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek studies 

19 10 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

13 11 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

21 13 06/30/83 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

29 14 06/30/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love, Greek lit. 

28 15 03/12/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love 

15 17 07/15/83 GP Poliziano Greek and Latin studies 

3 18 07/15/84 GP Lorenzo poetry 

22 19 06/12/84 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek and Roman 
11 20 06/30/85 GP MF Neoplatonism, Iamblichus 
4 21 06/03/85 GP Barbaro philosophical language 

9 22 06/30/85 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

2 23 06/30/85 GP F. Beroaldo philosophy, serious 

20 24 06/30/86 GP MF Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew 
36 26 10/15/86 GP A. Corneo action, contemplation, women 
39 27 06/30/86 GP A. Corneo humility, regret, reform 

46 28 11/10/86 GP nemo Cabala, Josephus, Jerome 
42 29 11/10/86 GP D. Benivieni Rome debate, Commento 

18 31 06/30/86 GP T. Ugolino Rome debate, plans 

41 32 06/30/86 GP A. Cortesi humility, pro forma note 
43 36 06/30/89 GP A. Corneo Psalms, not P’s poetry 

45 37 07/09/89 GP A. Pizzamanno philosophy 

44 39 06/30/89 GP B. Guarino Heptaplus 

34 40 01/13/90 GP Battista Sp. piety, literature, wisdom 

5 41 03/20/90 GP Battista Sp. scripture 

8 42 07/31/90 GP Barbaro virtues 

23 43 09/19/90 GP Battista Sp. religious poetry and eloquence 
6 44 02/11/90 GP Aldus philosophy, theology, religion 
7 45 06/30/91 GP Barbaro religious life 

1 49 05/15/92 GP GFP world, flesh, devil 

17 50 05/29/92 GP T. Malvezzi thank-you note, divination 
10 51 05/30/92 GP GFP scripture, Hebrew 

47 52 7/2/92 GP GFP world, crucifixion 

37 53 11/27/92 GP GFP world, marriage, devil 

38 54 06/28/94 GP J. Antiquario letters, prudent, serious 

12 01/01/01 GP Poliziano philosophy, Greek, Stoicism 
16 01/01/01 GP P. Cortesi letter-writing 

24 01/01/01 GP nemo dedication 

25 01/01/01 GP B. Migliavacca philosophy, Greek 

26 01/01/01 GP J. da Feltre philosophy 

33 01/01/01 GP nemo Heptaplus dedication 

40 01/01/01 GP nemo humility 


approximate dates in italics 
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Table 5: Letters of Pico, by correspondent 





GFP Garin Date From To Topic 

36 26 10/15/86 GP A. Corneo action, contemplation, women 
39 27 06/30/86 GP A. Corneo humility, regret, reform 

43 36 06/30/89 GP A. Corneo Psalms, not P's poetry 

41 32 06/30/86 GP A. Cortesi humility, pro forma note 
45 37 07/09/89 GP A. Pizzamanno philosophy 

6 44 02/11/90 GP Aldus philosophy, theology, religion 
44 39 06/30/89 GP B. Guarino Heptaplus 

25 01/01/01 GP B. Migliavacca philosophy, Greek 

4 21 06/03/85 GP Barbaro philosophical language 

7 45 06/30/91 GP Barbaro religious life 

8 42 07/31/90 GP Barbaro virtues 

22 19 06/12/84 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek and Roman 
31 8 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek studies 

32 7 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek and Latin lit. 

35 6 06/30/82 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek 

5 41 03/20/90 GP Battista Sp. scripture 

23 43 09/19/90 GP Battista Sp. religious poetry and eloquence 
34 40 01/13/90 GP Battista Sp. piety, literature, wisdom 

42 29 11/10/86 GP D. Benivieni Rome debate, Commento 

2 23 06/30/85 GP F. Beroaldo philosophy, serious 

9 22 06/30/85 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

21 13 06/30/83 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

27 4 06/30/82 GP G. Donato poetry 

1 49 05/15/92 GP GFP world, flesh, devil 

10 5] 05/30/92 GP GFP scripture, Hebrew 

37 53 11/27/92 GP GFP world, marriage, devil 

47 52 7/2/92 GP GFP world, crucifixion 

38 54 06/28/94 GP J. Antiquario letters, prudent, serious 

26 01/01/01 GP J. da Feltre philosophy 

14 3 07/20/82 GP Leoniceno philosophy, poetry 

3 18 07/15/84 GP Lorenzo poetry 

11 20 06/30/85 GP MF Neoplatonism, Iamblichus 
20 24 06/30/86 GP MF Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew 
30 5 06/30/82 GP MF Plato and Aristotle 

24 01/01/01 GP nemo dedication 

33 01/01/01 GP nemo Heptaplus dedication 

40 01/01/01 GP nemo humility 

46 28 11/10/86 GP nemo Cabala, Josephus, Jerome 
16 01/01/01 GP P. Cortesi letter-writing 

12 01/01/01 GP Poliziano philosophy, Greek, Stoicism 
15 17 07/15/83 GP Poliziano Greek and Latin studies 

28 15 03/12/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love 

29 14 06/30/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love, Greek lit. 

17 50 05/29/92 GP T. Malvezzi thank-you note, divination 
13 11 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

19 10 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

18 31 06/30/86 GP T. Ugolino Rome debate, plans 


approximate dates in italics 
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Table 6: Letters of Pico, by topic 





GFP Garin Date From To Topic 

36 26 10/15/86 GP A. Corneo action, contemplation, women 
20 24 06/30/86 GP MF Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew 
46 28 11/10/86 GP nemo Cabala, Josephus, Jerome 
13 11 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

19 10 06/30/83 GP T. Medio comedy, style 

24 01/01/01 GP nemo dedication 

32 7 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek and Latin literature 
15 17 07/15/83 GP Poliziano Greek and Latin studies 

31 8 01/01/83 GP Barbaro Greek studies 

44 39 06/30/89 GP B. Guarino Heptaplus 

33 01/01/01 GP nemo Heptaplus dedication 

40 01/01/01 GP nemo humility 

41 32 06/30/86 GP A. Cortesi humility, pro forma note 
39 27 06/30/86 GP A. Corneo humility, regret, reform 

38 54 06/28/94 GP J. Antiquario letters, prudent, serious 

16 01/01/01 GP P. Cortesi letter-writing 

11 20 06/30/85 GP MF Neoplatonism, Iamblichus 
4 21 06/03/85 GP Barbaro philosophical language 

26 01/01/01 GP J. da Feltre philosophy 

45 37 07/09/89 GP A. Pizzamanno philosophy 

25 01/01/01 GP B. Migliavacca philosophy, Greek 

35 6 06/30/82 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek 

22 19 06/12/84 GP Barbaro philosophy, Greek and Roman 
12 01/01/01 GP Poliziano philosophy, Greek, Stoicism 
14 3 07/20/82 GP Leoniceno philosophy, poetry 

2 23 06/30/85 GP F. Beroaldo philosophy, serious 

6 44 02/11/90 GP Aldus philosophy, theology, religion 
34 40 01/13/90 GP Battista Sp. piety, literature, wisdom 

30 5 06/30/82 GP MF Plato and Aristotle 

3 18 07/15/84 GP Lorenzo poetry 

27 4 06/30/82 GP G. Donato poetry 

28 15 03/12/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love 

29 14 06/30/83 GP Poliziano poetry, love, Greek lit. 

9 22 06/30/85 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

21 13 06/30/83 GP G. Donato pro forma note 

43 36 06/30/89 GP A. Corneo Psalms, not P's poetry 

7 45 06/30/91 GP Barbaro religious life 

23 43 09/19/90 GP Battista Sp. religious poetry and eloquence 
42 29 11/10/86 GP D. Benivieni Rome debate, Commento 

18 31 06/30/86 GP T. Ugolino Rome debate, plans 

5 41 03/20/90 GP Battista Sp. scripture 

10 51 05/30/92 GP GFP scripture, Hebrew 

17 50 05/29/92 GP T. Malvezzi thank-you note, divination 
8 42 07/31/90 GP Barbaro virtues 

47 52 7/2/92 GP GFP world, crucifixion 

1 49 05/15/92 GP GFP world, flesh, devil 

37 53 11/27/92 GP GFP world, marriage, devil 


approximate dates in italics 
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Table 7: Exchange of letters, by year 





Year Pico in Ficino Pico 
1482 1 4 
1483 0 8 
1484 1 2 
1485 0 4 
1486 2 7 
1487 3 0 
1488 9 0 
1489 5 3 
1490 1 5 
1491 2 1 
1492 3 5 
1493 1 0 
1494 1 1 
29 40 
1482-6 14% 63% 
1487-9 59% 8% 


1490-94 2896 3096 


PLATONIC LOVE ON THE ROCKS: 
CASTIGLIONE COUNTER-CURRENTS 
IN RENAISSANCE ITALY 


Letizia Panizza 


The language of Platonic love, it is generally accepted, enjoyed wide 
diffusion in Renaissance Italy thanks to two main channels: on the 
one hand, the unrivalled reputation of Petrarch and his numerous fol- 
lowers, and, on the other, the philosophical boost ennobling this love 
through the translations and interpretative commentaries on Plato 
and Plotinus by Marsilio Ficino, and the commentaries and treatises 
by his contemporary Pico della Mirandola. Ficino reworked Platonic 
love theory for a Christian society in De amore. Although he wrote the 
Latin version in 1469, it was not published until fifteen years later in 
1484; likewise, although he translated De amore into Italian in 1474, 
just five years after the Latin, it was not in print until 1544, seventy 
years after its composition, and long after his death in 1499.! Despite 
the popularity of Platonic love, however understood, its continuing 
adaptations first in fifteenth-century Italy (recorded by Jill Kraye), and 
then in the sixteenth century were bound up with controversy.’ Just 
what was Platonic love? Did it include or exclude sex? If there was 
a sexual component, did Platonic love amount to sodomy between 


! Opera Platonis (Florence, 1484), followed by at least 24 later editions; Sopra lo 
Amore over' Convito di Platone (Florence, 1544). A second edition was printed in Flor- 
ence in 1594. In 1544 there appeared another Italian translation by Ercole Barbarasa, 
Il Convito di Marsilio Ficino sopra il Convito di Platone, & esso Convito (Rome, 1544). 
For a critical edition of De amore with French translation, see Commentaire sur le 
Banquet de Platon, edited by Raymond Marcel (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1956); for an 
English translation, see Commentary on Plato's Symposium on Love, translated with an 
introduction and notes by Sears Jayne (Dallas, TX: Spring Publications Inc., second, 
revised edition, 1985). Marcel provides a full account of all the known editions, trans- 
lations and imitations of De amore, pp. 114-31. A new critical edition with French 
translation is Marsile Ficin: Commentaire sur le Banquet de Platon de l'Amour, edited 
by Pierre Laurens (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2002). 

? See Jill Kraye, "Ihe transformation of Platonic love in the Italian Renaissance’, in 
Platonism and the English Imagination, edited by Anna Baldwin and Sarah Hutton 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), pp. 76-85. Kraye analyzes disputes 
particularly among humanists. 
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men, and fornication and, even worse, adultery between a man and a 
woman, mortal sins punishable in Hell for a Catholic believer? Devel- 
oping awareness of Plato’s ancient Greek society and its sexual practices 
led to further questioning: to what extent was this love not just homo- 
sexual or homoerotic, but more specifically pederasty, the infatuation 
of an older man for a younger boy? Authors like Pietro Bembo (1470- 
1547) and Baldassare Castiglione (1478-1529) wondered whether the 
characteristic ecstasy that crowned Platonic love (confined to men, as 
Plato and other Greeks assumed), extended to women? If so, was this 
ecstasy achieved in an asexual relationship? Was it typical of an extra- 
marital liaison, or could it ever grace a husband and wife in marriage? 
For a devout Christian, finally, could Platonic love be anything other 
than a purely mystical love between the soul and the divine with no 
human attachment at all? 

In sixteenth-century Italy all the above views were entertained, and 
in another age, perhaps, all of them might have enjoyed a peaceful 
co-existence. But the sixteenth century was the time of the greatest 
religious crisis within Western Christendom so far: the schism focusing 
in northern Europe known as the Protestant Reformation, with the 
accompanying drive in Catholic Italy to censor and purge intellectual 
and spiritual life of ‘error’. The Council of Trent, which opened in 
1545, re-invigorated the Inquisition, set up the Index of Prohibited 
Books in 1559 and closed in 1563 with a series of Canons and Decrees 
that would govern Catholic life for centuries to come.’ Platonic love—I 
prefer ‘Platonic’ rather than ‘Neoplatonic’ as the latter term was not 
used in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries—foundered on many 
rocks, which will be examined in the course of this article. 

Ficino’s ingenious interpretation, that Plato and his teacher Socrates 
enjoyed divinely inspired ecstasy and the status of saintly pre- 
Christian theologians, had marked a turning point in the reception of 


> See The Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Latin with facing English 
edited and translated by H. J. Schroeder, O. P. (Rockford, IL.: B. Herder Book Co., 
1941). The 1978 reprint (Rockford, IL: Tan Books) contains only the English transla- 
tion. All references in this article are to the 1978 edition. The 24th Session (November, 
1563), devoted to the Sacrament of Matrimony, forbids adultery for any reason; does 
not allow divorce on the grounds of incompatibility, cruelty or desertion; forbids the 
innocent party, who gave no cause for adultery, to remarry during the lifetime of the 
partner. Marriage, furthermore, is under the jurisdiction of canon law, not civil or 
‘natural’ law. Any kind of sex outside marriage is forbidden. See pp. 180-90. 
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Platonism in the West.* The previous century had seen various degrees 
of disagreement about Platonic love within the Church, centering on 
homoeroticism. George of Trebizond had attacked Plato, declaring it 
was impossible to reconcile Platonism with Christianity. Basil Cardinal 
Bessarion, on the other hand, the most eminent Greek scholar of his 
age, refuted George and proclaimed that Plato was compatible? Of 
particular importance for Platonic love in the sixteenth century was 
Ficino's doctrine of two Venuses postulated in De amore: a heavenly 
Venus symbolizing a divine love—this was truly ‘Platonic love'—and 
a sensual Venus, standing for physical copulation between a man and 
a woman, necessary for the continuation of the species. In human 
beings, the two Venuses were represented by the powers of intellect 
and procreation. Ficino did not condemn the ‘lower’ love; ‘both are 
virtuous and praiseworthy', he said. A person who prefers the beauty 
of the body to that of the soul, however, abuses the dignity of love. 
Ficino reconciled Plato to the Christian faith more thoroughly than 
any philosopher before him, though not to the satisfaction of all 
thinkers. He could not completely renounce that Socratic love for 
another man did lead ultimately to the transcendental furor.’ 

But the transformation of Platonic love by lay courtiers, poets and 
men of letters like Pietro Bembo and especially Baldassare Castiglione 
into a special kind of heterosexual partnership that enhanced woman's 
status in particular was entirely novel. It is Castiglione's formulation 
that sparked off imitations, elaborations and condemnations for the 
rest of the century. Bembo's dialogue on love, Gli Asolani of 1505, 
was aimed at an audience of men and women. Human love was pre- 
sented as worthy and good, though inevitably marred by suffering 
and loss; perfect love, as explained by the hermit Lavinello, required 


^ For this article, I have made particular use of the introductions of Marcel and 
Jayne to De amore (see fn. 1); of Thomas Gould, Platonic Love (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1963); Nicholas Perella, The Kiss Sacred and Profane: an interpreta- 
tive history of kiss symbolism and related religio-erotic themes (Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les, CA: University of California Press, 1969); and Jill Kraye (see fn. 2). 

* See Kraye, "Ihe transformation of Platonic love’, pp. 77-78. For the bitterness of 
the debate between the two Greeks, see John Monfasani, George of Trebizond. A Biog- 
raphy and a Study of his Rhetoric and Logic (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976), pp. 155-70. 

$ See De amore, II.7, ‘On the two origins of love and the double Venus’; Marcel, 
pp. 153-55; Jayne, pp. 53-54. 

7 Kraye, "Ihe transformation of Platonic love’, pp. 78-79. See De amore, VI.11. At 
the end of this chapter, Ficino rationalizes the love for beautiful men: the male body 
reflects the virtuous soul more than a female body. 
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renunciation of earthly affection and a purely spiritual embrace of the 
divine. Human love ended with this life, perfect love continued after 
death. What more impeccable spokesman could Castiglione have chosen 
to expound the best sort of heterosexual love for the mature courtier 
than his good friend Bembo? Castiglione, even more than Bembo, 
brought Platonic love out of the universities, academies and monas- 
teries into the secular, urbane aristocratic society of the small Italian 
court where men and women had opportunities to converse together 
as equals. His dialogue, set in Urbino in 1507, went through three or 
four re-writings, and was published only in 1528.8 In this article, I 
shall be delving into the reception of this refined heterosexual Platonic 
love, but not before a look at a harsh judgment of both Ficino and 
Bembo/Castiglione in the name of the only moral Platonic love pos- 
sible: one in which there was no sexual element except as metaphor. 

In 1516, not long after Ficino's death in 1499, Gianfrancesco Pico 
della Mirandola (1469-1533), nephew of Giovanni Pico, published 
De divino amore? This much-neglected work, written to a Florentine 
Pope, Leo X (Giovanni de' Medici), is indirectly a critique of Florentine 
Platonism, of Petrarchan poetry, of Pietro Bembo and of ‘courtly’ codes 
of heterosexual Platonism. He could certainly have read Bembo's Gli 
asolani of 1505, and probably picked up the scent of Castiglione's dia- 
logue in one of its early manuscript versions. Gianfrancesco Pico puts 


* For a detailed comparative analysis of the stages of the Courtier, see José Guidi, 
‘De L'amour courtois à l'amour sacré: La condition de la femme dans l'oeuvre de 
B. Castiglione’, in Images de la femme dans la littérature de la Renaissance, edited by 
José Guidi, Marie-Francoise Piéjus and Adelin-Charles Fiorato (Paris: Université de 
la Sorbonne Nouvelle, 1980), pp. 9-80. For Bembo, see Gli Asolani in Pietro Bembo, 
Prose e rime, edited by Carlo Dionisotti (Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice, 1960). 
For a useful overview, see Fiora Bassanese's entry, ‘Petrarchism’, in Encyclopedia of 
the Renaissance, edited by Paul Grendler, 5 vols. (New York: Charles Scribner, 1999), 
vol. 4, pp. 458-60. 

° Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Io. Francisci Pici Mirandulae Domini et 
Concordiae Comitis, De amore divino, Libri quattuor ad divinum Leonem Pont. Max. 
(Rome, 1516). Gianfrancesco Pico is best known for his fideistic Examen vanitatis 
doctrinae gentium et veritatis Christianae disciplinae (‘An Investigation of the Vanity 
of Pagan Doctrine and of the Truth of Christian Teaching") (Mirandola, 1520), also 
dedicated to Leo X, in which he seems to be the first humanist to have made use of 
the works of the Greek sceptic, Sextus Empiricus. He was deeply concerned with the 
reform of the Church, and in close touch with German humanists and reformers. He 
was murdered defending the family castle of Mirandola. For a study of all his works, 
see Charles B. Schmitt, Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola (1469-1533) and his cri- 
tique of Aristotle (Ihe Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1967); and most recently, Gian Mario 
Cao, Scepticism and Orthodoxy: Gianfrancesco Pico as a Reader of Sextus Empiricus 
(Pisa and Rome: Fabrizio Serra, 2007). 
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his finger on the sore spot right away: confusion about amor which 
has many different names and meanings both among the Greeks and 
the Latins. He passes Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Cicero and Apuleius in 
review, and finds them wanting. One thing is sure: a more excellent 
kind of love is found in Christian writers who use the terms agape 
and, as in St Paul, charitas. Gianfrancesco allows the distinction made 
by Plato and Plotinus about the two Venuses, sensible and intellec- 
tual, and the claim that love is a desire for the beautiful. On the other 
hand, Thomas Aquinas and ‘our theologians’ say the object of love 
is ‘the good’, simpliciter (‘absolutely’), and that our true happiness 
comes in loving God. Christians’ love of God is more excellent than 
anything pagans or their humanist followers understood, not only in 
truth and holiness, but also in strength and motivation. This purely 
spiritual relationship between the soul and God or Christ is sanc- 
tioned, furthermore, by early Christian mystics like (pseudo) Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, and a well-established medieval tradition. His 
uncle, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, is mentioned approvingly (he 
had been more ascetic than Ficino in devaluing an earthly Venus), 
but about Ficino there is total silence. The greatest contemporary 
Platonist, known all over Europe, has been completely written out of 
the discussion. Gianfrancesco's combats with his Italian predecessors 
on Platonic love stand at one end of a spectrum, and we shall see his 
stern views engaging and adapting later in the century. They certainly 
seem to lurk in the background of the Holy Office's 'corrections' made 
to Book IV of Castiglione's Book of the Courtier, where Pietro Bembo as 
speaker expounds the benefits of Platonic love for the mature courtier 
and his lady. 


Expurgating Castiglione's Book of the Courtier 


The Holy Office did not altogether ban the Courtier; it was not to 
be read in its original form by the faithful ‘until expurgated’, donec 
corrigatur, a fate that awaited other literary texts, especially amorous 
fiction, like Boccaccio and even Ariosto. The person to whom this 
exercise was entrusted was the Jesuit, Antonio Ciccarelli da Foligno, 
a doctor in theology. Already in 1576, Count Camillo, Castiglione's 


10 See Perella, The Kiss, chapters 1 and 2 on the early Christian Fathers and the 
medieval mystics. 
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son, had learned of the proceedings, and the current Duke of Urbino 
had hoped to halt them, without success. Ciccarelli’s emended Courtier 
appeared in 1584, followed by three other editions up to 1606." Earlier 
copies were supposed to be destroyed. 

What troubled the censor, we shall gather, however, was not so 
much heterosexual Platonic love as the thought that this love led to 
union with God: a profanation of the sacred for Ciccarelli, who follows 
the line expounded by Gianfrancesco Pico that only love of God can 
lead to mystical rapture. Ficino he respects grudgingly as a mere philo- 
sopher giving opinions, never as a theologian. Castiglione’s speaker, 
Bembo, explained how far the courtier and the donna di palazzo could 
go in expressing their mutual affection while not transgressing moral 
boundaries: the reputation of a donna di palazzo must be preserved 
at all costs. Great care had been taken by Castiglione in Book II to 
overthrow Aristotelian commonplaces about the moral and intellec- 
tual ‘infirmity’ of women, and to plead fervently for an education that 
would raise her to the level of her male counterpart. To replace Aristo- 
telianism, Castiglione chose the latest doctrine of Platonic love devel- 
oped in Florence, a love Ficino and Pico sought to make Christian, 
though with important differences." Writing after Trent, however, 
Ciccarelli felt duty-bound to swing the pendulum back to Aristotle 
and Aquinas, and distance Platonic love from worldly society. He also 
wanted Castiglione's readers to beware of confusing philosophical 
opinion with theological verity. To this end, he uses marginal glosses 
stressing that Bembo as speaker is setting forth the philosophy of Plato 
as interpreted by Ficino; but more reprehensibly, he also changes 


1 See Peter Burke, The Fortunes of the Courtier. The European Reception of Cas- 
tiglione’s Cortegiano (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995), pp. 100-103. Burke notes: “The 
Church was becoming increasingly hostile to neoplatonism in the sixteenth century’ 
(p. 102), not just because of Platonic love, but also because of its alliance with Her- 
metic and astrological/magical texts (fostered in part by Ficino). In this article I quote 
from Baldassare Castiglione, I] Libro del Cortegiano, edited by Walter Barberis (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1998), and from the 1606 expurgated edition: I] Cortegiano del Conte Bal- 
dassare Castiglione. Riveduto & corretto da Antonio Ciccarelli da Fuligni, Dottore in 
Theologia (Venice, 1606). On Ciccarelli, see the entry by N. Longo, Dizionario Biogra- 
fico degli Italiani (Rome: Istituto dell'Enciclopedia Italiana, 1962-), vol. 25 (1981), 
pp. 353-55. His instructions were to remove all references to the clergy and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions like the hierarchy and religious orders. 

? On these differences, see Unn Irene Aasdalen, Climbing Diotima's Ladder, Three 
philosophical commentaries on the love poetry of Ficino, Pico and Lorenzo de' Medici 
(University of London PhD, 2008), and her article "Ihe First Pico-Ficino Contro- 
versy’, in this volume, pp. 67-88. 
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Castiglione’s text by omissions and additions. Some of the glosses 
have been noted by Nicholas Perella (see my note 4) and Peter Burke 
(see note 11), but no-one as far as I know has noted the re-writing of 
Book IV, far more revealing of Platonic love on the rocks than the 
glosses. 

The censor starts blandly, informing the reader that the well-known 
definition of love given by Bembo: ‘Love is nothing else than a certain 
longing to enjoy beauty’ is from Ficino’s work on Plato’s Symposium, 
chapter 4 (ie. De amore), where Ficino ‘says that all philosophers 
agree on this definition of Love.'? The equally well-known doctrine 
that beauty is a ‘divine ray’ is again firmly tied in a gloss to philosophy, 
with a minimizing of the body’s beauty and an emphasizing of beauty 
as proportion, a quality perceived by the eyes and the mind rather 
than by touch: 


The Platonists would have it that the face of Divine Goodness shines in 
the [Angelic Intellect], in the soul, and in the body: in the Angelic Intel- 
lect it shines brilliantly since the Angel is closer [to God]; in the soul it 
shines with less brilliance, but in the body a tiny ray of it is seen, called 
the body’s beauty by the Platonists. It is found to a greater degree in that 
body whose members are in the right proportion to one another. 


By ‘the Platonists’, Ciccarelli means above all Ficino, who also uses 
that word throughout De amore to refer to everyone before him of 
the Platonic school, beginning with Plato himself. Bembo contrasts 
at length the youthful lust typical of the sensual lover to the mature 
courtier’s refined fondness for his lady. Ciccarelli take no notice of this 
distinction; he seizes the occasion to add a long gloss to reinforce the 
evils of sensual appetite, ‘proof’ of which is a passage from Giovanni 
Boccaccio’s fourteenth-century misogynist invective, I] Corbaccio—also 
known in the Renaissance as Il laberinto d’Amore (‘Love's Labyrinth’). 


3 “Amore non è altro che un certo desiderio di fruir la bellezza [...] dice che 


tutti i filosofi concordarsi in questa diffinition d’Amore’, Castiglione, IV.51, p. 415; 
Ciccarelli, fol. 194 recto. Note that Ciccarelli quotes or paraphrases Ficino in Italian. 
See De amore, I.4 in Marcel, p. 142. 

14 “Vogliono i Platonici che il volto della Divina Bontà risplenda nell'Angelo, 
nell'anima & nel corpo: in quello [Angelo], come a esso più vicino, chiaramente, in 
questa con minor chiarezza, ma nel corpo un picciol raggio se ne veda, il quale da 
loro vien denominato la bellezza del corpo, il che pit si scopre in quel corpo, le cui 
parti sono tra loro debitamente proportionate.' Castiglione, IV.52, p. 416; Ciccarelli, 
fol. 194 verso. Ciccarelli is paraphrasing the same passage from De amore, 1.4, as he 
did above. 
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The Boccaccio quote is a somewhat baffling choice: his collection of 
anti-clerical and often bawdy tales, the Decameron, was excoriated 
by the censors, yet Ciccarelli does not hesitate to use this enemy of 
religion for a vehement attack on passionate desire by a man for a 
woman, and on the general duplicity of women. On these grounds, 
Boccaccio now wins robust approval among the clergy in their battles 
against sex.” The fine social and cultural distinctions made by Bembo/ 
Castiglione count for nothing; perhaps to make recompense for this 
unseemly outburst, Ciccarelli next places his argument on a firmer 
footing by referring to Socrates’s words in Plato’s Phaedo about the 
senses being deceptive, conveying mere opinion if not error.' 

The trite commonplace that the good and the beautiful were inter- 
changeable justified much secular love poetry, including Petrarchism: 
falling in love with a beautiful women could not have harmful moral 
or spiritual results, it was argued, because by definition the poet's 
adored one, reflecting her ‘divine ray’, would literally convert him 
into a better person. In the Courtier, Bembo holds that beauty does 
come from God, and is therefore ‘something sacred’ (cosa sacra). He 
also specifies that beauty and virtue for the most part go together. 
Ciccarelli steps in with a gloss to make sure that only spiritual goodness 
is also beautiful. He explicitly gives credit to Ficino for saying this 
in Book VI of De amore, and Ciccarelli backs up Ficino by referring 
the sentiment back to Plotinus (Enneads 1.6, “De pulchritudine"): ‘Our 
souls follow what is beautiful and shun what is ugly: this is because 


5 Castiglione, IV.52, p. 417; Ciccarelli, fol. 195 verso. See Giovanni Boccaccio, 
Il Corbaccio, edited by Pier Giorgio Ricci (Turin: Einaudi, 1977), p. 27; translation 
by Anthony K. Cassell, I] Corbaccio (Chicago, IL: Chicago University Press, 1975), 
p. 23. A jilted scholar, who had fallen in love with a widow and suffers the torments 
of rejection is visited in a dream by a spirit who warns him of the dangers of sexual 
passion: 'You must therefore have seen that love is a blinding passion of the spirit, a 
seducer of the intellect, which dulls or rather deprives one of memory, a dissipater of 
earthly wealth, a waster of bodily strength, the enemy of youth and the death of old 
age, the parent of vices, and the inhabiter of inane breasts’ (Vedere adunque dovevi 
Amore essere una passione accecatrice dell'animo, disviatrice dello ingegno, ingros- 
satrice—anzi privatrice—della memoria, dissipatrice delle terrene facultà, guastatrice 
delle forze del corpo, nemica della giovanezza e della vecchiezza morte, genitrice de' 
vizii e abitatrice de’ vacui petti’). Note the rhythmical prose, mark of a highly florid 
style. For a close analysis of the structure and sources of I] Corbaccio, and exten- 
sive bibliography, see Robert Hollander, Boccaccio's Last Fiction (Philadelphia, PA: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988). The work was printed several times in the 
sixteenth century. 

16 Castiglione, IV.53, p. 419; Ciccarelli, fol. 196 recto. Cf. Phaedo, 664—675. 

17 Castiglione, IV.58, p. 422; Ciccarelli, fol. 197 recto. 
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ugliness is a frightening aspect of evil and beauty is a charming aspect 
of goodness.” 

Ciccarelli goes along with Bembo the speaker as long as he finds it 
possible to place the speech within the Platonic philosophical frame- 
work of the soul in love. When it comes to merging Biblical texts with 
the philosophical, he baulks, cutting out a chunk of Bembo’s discourse 
and replacing it without any hint to the reader that he is doing so. 
When Bembo, provoked by Lady Emilia Pia, embarks on a descrip- 
tion of how the mature courtier loves in a manner different from the 
‘profano volgo’ (‘the uncouth plebs’), he specifies: “Having fallen in 
love, the courtier must make up his mind totally to flee from the vile- 
ness of common, lustful love, and thus embark upon the divine road 
of love under the guidance of reason."? In allowing the mature lover 
what is not allowed to the lustful young lover, Bembo touches on the 
most dangerous feature of his account of Platonic love for Ciccarelli: 


I say that the same things that must sometimes be denied the sensual 
lover may be allowed the rational one [...] thus the lady, to please her 
good lover, besides granting him pleasant smiles, private and intimate 
conversation, witty remarks, jokes, and touching his hand, may come 
still rationally as far as the kiss without blame. This is not permitted in 
sensual love; because as the kiss means the joining of body and soul [...] 
the rational lover knows that although the mouth forms part of the body, 
nevertheless it is through the mouth that the soul communicates words. 
[...] Drawn by the desire of one for the other, the lovers pour their souls 
into the body of the other, and they blend together in such a way that 
each one has two souls; and the one soul made up of the two rules, as it 
were, over two bodies.” 


18 Castiglione, IV.58, p. 423; Ciccarelli, fol. 197 verso (emphasis mine). Plotinus 
serves as heavy ammunition to strengthen teaching about the soul being both divine 
and beautiful: 'Gl'animi nostri seguitano il bello & fuggono il brutto, poiché la brut- 
tezza é una horrida faccia del male, & la bellezza é un volto lusinghevole del bene’. 
Ficino, we should bear in mind, translated Plotinus into Latin (Florence, 1492). 

? ‘Deve allor il cortegiano, sentendosi preso, deliberarsi totalmente di fuggire ogni 
bruttezza dell'amor vulgare e cosí entrar nella divina strada amorosa con la guida della 
ragione’, Castiglione, IV.62, pp. 427-28. 

? *Dico che le medesime cose nel sensuale si debbeno talor negare e nel razionale 
concedere [...] peró la donna, per compiacer il suo amante bono, oltre il concedergli 
i risi piacevoli, i ragionamenti domestici e secreti, il motteggiare, scherzare, toccar la 
mano, po venire ancor ragionevolmente senza biasimo insin al bascio, il che nell'amor 
sensuale [...] non é licito; perché, per essere il bascio congiungimento del corpo e 
dell'anima [...] l'amante razionale conosce che, ancora che la bocca sia parte del 
corpo, nientedimeno per quella si dà esito alle parole che sono interpreti dell'anima 
[...] e tratte dal desiderio l'una dell'altra si transfundano alternamente ancor l'una nel 
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Ciccarelli first undermines this passage by advising readers not to take 
this seriously: ‘[Bembo] is joking about the Platonists’ opinion; they 
want the kiss to be something suitable in divine love, insofar as it is a 
sign of the union of souls"? But why should Bembo be joking? 
Ciccarelli attributes to Bembo motivation that is entirely his own; it is 
the Jesuit censor who wants such kissing between a man and a woman 
to be absurd, foolish, and utter nonsense for a Christian speaker to 
entertain, and a Christian reader to listen to. 

That Bembo was not joking, however, is confirmed by his further 
praise of the rational lover's kiss. This is the rapture Solomon spoke 
about in the Biblical Song of Solomon, Bembo specifies, when the 
author of the Old Testament Books of Wisdom said: '"Kiss me with 
the kiss of thy mouth" to prove his desire for his soul to be enraptured 
by divine love to the contemplation of divine beauty to such a degree 
that by such a close union it leaves the body.” Ciccarelli, however, 
cuts out the reference to Solomon and the quotation from the Song 
of Songs. Where the Biblical quotation should have been, a further 
gloss underlines that this kiss is a mere metaphor philosophers use 
to explain the power of love, thus demoting its significance for 
Castiglione. Bembo's reference to ‘il divinamente inamorato Platone 
(‘the divinely-in-love Plato’) is toned down to “il veramente inamorato 
Platone (‘the truly-in-love Plato’). Having made sure that mere 
Platonists cannot speak of the mystical experience of the saints, 
Ciccarelli lets Bembo continue that the ‘rational’ kiss is, among other 
things, a sign of a desire for a mystical rapture.” 

Ciccarelli removes further passages that might serve to link the kiss 
of ecstasy with Solomon and a long tradition of Christian mysticism. 
When Bembo describes the ascent of the soul up the spiritual ladder to 
the source of all beauty, an adaptation of Diotima’s speech to Socrates, 
he gives examples of the divine fire purifying the soul: 


corpo dell'altra e talmente si mescolino insieme, che ognun di loro abbia due anime, 
ed una sola di quelle due [...] regga quasi dui corpi." Castiglione, IV.64, p. 430. 

21 'Scherza [Bembo] intorno all'opinione dei Platonici che vogliono convenirsi 
nell'amor divino il bacio, in quanto é segno della congiuntione de gl'animi', Cicca- 
relli, fol. 201 verso. 

22 **Bascimi col bascio della sua bocca", per dimostrar desiderio che l'anima sua 
sia rapita dall'amor divino alla contemplazion della bellezza celeste di tal modo, che 
unendosi intimamente a quella abbandoni il corpo.’ Castiglione, IV.64, p. 430. 

? Castiglione, IV.64, p. 430; Ciccarelli, fols. 201 verso-202 recto. 
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This is the pyre on which, according to the poets, Hercules was con- 
sumed on the summit of Mount Oeta, and by means of this fire was 
made divine and immortal after death; this is the burning bush of Moses, 
the forked tongues of fire [at Pentecost], the fiery chariot of Elias, which 
doubles the grace and happiness in the souls of those worthy to see 
it, when it makes them fly heavenwards, leaving behind this earthly 
vileness.”4 


Ciccarelli’s knife cuts out the three Biblical exempla, allowing only 
the fourth from pagan mythology to remain: clearly, Hercules and the 
Holy Spirit descending on the apostles at Pentecost cannot be allowed 
to sit together. Then he triumphantly inserts his own passage ‘improv- 
ing’ the text by a blunt declaration of the superiority of Catholic doc- 
trine on the love of God (the phrases in italics are the only relics of 
Castiglione’s original words): 


Man can ascend to such a rung of love both by the natural light of rea- 
son, and by the guidance of worldly philosophy. But our holy religion, 
by fully instructing us just what is love and in what way one must love, 
renders our souls far more perfect and divine. And since our souls are 
inflamed with holy charity and heavenly love, it also makes them fly 
heavenwards, leaving behind this earthly vileness. And when they are 
made worthy of seeing God—the font of love and true light—by means 
of good works and divine grace, they become perfectly happy.” 


Towards the very end of Book IV (chapter 69), Ciccarelli leaves out a 
couple more lines that refer to the dwelling-place of the supreme beauty 
‘which is hidden within God’s sacred depths, so as to remain unseen 
by profane eyes’. Castiglione was probably guilty of giving too much 
credence to philosophy’s power. In the next chapter, furthermore, 


4 “Questo è il rogo, nel quale scrivano i poeti esser arso Ercole nella summita del 
monte Oeta e per tal incendio dopo morte esser restato divino ed immortale; questo é 
lo ardente rubo di Mosé, le lingue dispartite di foco, l'infiammato carro d'Elia, il quale 
raddoppia la grazia e felicità nell'anime di coloro che son degni di vederlo, quando 
da questa terrestre bassezza partendo, se ne vola verso il cielo.’ Castiglione, IV.69, 
pp. 436-37 Ciccarelli, fol. 205 recto. 

23 “Fin a tal grado d'amore può l'huomo ascendere & col lume naturale & con la 
scorta della filosofia mondana. Ma la nostra santa religione insegnandoci pienamente 
che cosa prima e poi amare & in che maniera ció far si debba, rende gli animi nostri 
di gran lunga piü perfetti & divini, & fa che quelli, che per esser infiammati di santa 
charità e di celeste amore, partendosi da questa terrestre bassezza, se ne volano verso il 
Cielo; et essendosi per l'opere buone & per la gratia divina fatti degni di vedere Dio, 
che é fonte d'amore & vera luce’, ibid. 

% “che nei secreti penetrali di Dio sta nascosta, acció che gli occhi profani veder non 
la possano’, Castiglione, IV.69, p. 437; Ciccarelli, fol. 205 recto. 
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Ciccarelli mingles specifically Christian streaks with Bembo’s sublime 
hymn to a universal divinity, as if a poet-courtier could hardly be 
entrusted to deliver a theologically correct prayer. Bembo’s apostrophe, 
however, resounds with echoes of Boethius’s famous prayer in The 
Consolation of Philosophy (Book III, poem 9) to the heavenly creator 
and father, commented on, adopted and adapted by Christians for 
centuries as an expression of Christian theology couched in perfectly 
acceptable Platonic terms. It begins: 'O qui perpetua mundum ratione 
gubernas / Terrarum caelique sator ((O you who in perpetual order 
govern the universe / Creator of heaven and earth"). Ciccarelli adds 
gratuitous exclamations, such as 'What mortal tongue, O Most Holy 
Spirit of Love, can praise you worthily? You are all beautiful! You are 
all good! that destroy the finely balanced series of apostrophes and 
anaphora both in Boethius and in Bembo's poetic prose." 

Even when referring to the Platonic circle, Ciccarelli is reductive. 
The only modern he names is Ficino, and the only ancients Plato (and 
his creations Socrates and Diotima) and Plotinus. Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola and Leone Ebreo, distinguished contemporaries of Ficino, 
and advocates, like Castiglione, of the divine kiss, are conspicuous by 
their absence. Writing after Trent, when condemnations against Jewish 
Cabala and the occult were rife, Ciccarelli might well have wanted to 
avoid mentioning Pico because of his interest in Cabala and the occult, 
and Leone Ebreo because he was Jewish and used Jewish sources for 
his philosophy of love.” 


27 “Qual sarà dunque, o Santissimo spirito di Amore, lingua mortale che degnamente 
laudar ti possa? Tu bellissimo & bonissimo,;' fol. 205 verso. On this poem as an impor- 
tant source of Christian Platonism in the Middle Ages, see Pierre Paul Courcelle, La 
Consolation de Philosophie dans la tradition littéraire (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 
1967), pp. 177-84. See also Henry Chadwick, Boethius. The Consolations of Music, 
Logic, Theology, and Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990). Chadwick probes 
deeply into Boethius's Platonic sources for the Consolation of Philosophy as a whole 
(pp. 223-53), and this poem in particular (pp. 234-35), which he calls an 'ecstatic hymn 
reminiscent of Neoplatonic hymns of cosmic theology' (p. 234). Boethius' philosophi- 
cal poetry enjoyed a revival in the later sixteenth century among poets like Torquato 
Tasso. See Letizia Panizza, ‘Italian humanists and Boethius: was Philosophy for or 
against Poetry? in New Perspectives on Renaissance Thought, edited by John Henry 
and Sarah Hutton (London: Duckworth, 1990), pp. 48-67 (pp. 66-67). 

? An anti-Semitic streak can be detected in Ciccarelli. In Castiglione's Book II, 
where Bibbiena tells several jokes against the clergy, Ciccarelli re-writes these jokes, 
substituting either figures from antiquity or Jews and occasionally Muslims. Some- 
times he deletes the whole joke. 
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In his glosses and insertions, Ciccarelli ignores Castiglione’s novelty 
in providing guidelines for an emotional relationship between culti- 
vated lay men and women leading to spiritual fulfillment. His philo- 
sophical views, taken out of their historical and cultural contexts, are 
disembodied. When Cesare Gonzaga, for example, makes a misogy- 
nous remark that if the way up this ladder is so difficult for men, it 
must be impossible for women, Ciccarelli’s gloss is evasive: ‘It was 
said as a joke that it is impossible for women to walk along the road 
that leads to happiness'.? The central issue about whether a lady at 
court in love with a courtier may attain the same degree of sublime 
happiness as he does—and with it the underlying issue of the reform 
of a lay woman’s status in Italian society—is brushed aside as trivial, 
if not silly. 


Platonic love from court to courtesan 


Ciccarelli’s drubbing of Ficino, Bembo and Castiglione, coming at the 
end of the sixteenth century, meant that Platonic love in any form 
other than the union of the soul with God was no longer acceptable to 
a theological frame of mind. His vision, however blinkered, must have 
allowed him to glimpse the extent to which Castiglione had opened 
the floodgates to all manner of poetry, dialogues and treatises taking 
his heterosexual line as their source. Even before Castiglione, Petrarch 
had won a privileged place at court; The Book of the Courtier added 
luster to the cultivation of Petrarch, intensifying the Platonic tints 
already suffused in his lyrics. Thus, Giuliano de’ Medici, the valiant 
defender of women’s worth in Book III, argued that men seek to please 
women at court by, among other things, composing love lyrics, the 
model for which is above all Petrarch, ‘who wrote of his loves so divinely 
in this language of ours.?? Such advice could only encourage the growth 
of courtier-versifiers thronging the courts. This blending of Petrarch 
and Platonic theories of love is found to a remarkable degree in 
sixteenth-century commentaries, of which Giovanni Andrea Gesualdo's 
will have to suffice. In 1533, his Il Petrarca appeared, only five years 


2 È detto per burla che alle donne sia impossibile il caminare per la strada che 


conduce alla felicita’, Ciccarelli, fol. 206 verso. 
3 "il qual cosi divinamente scrisse in questra nostra lingua gli amor suoi". See III.52, 
pp. 325-26. 
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after Castiglione’s dialogue. Gesualdo saw himself complementing The 
Book of the Courtier by making Petrarch and Laura the embodiments 
of the Neoplatonic code of love typical of courtiers and ladies at the 
court of Urbino, and by extension, all other courts. Petrarch’s lyrics 
provide the discourse for this refined love par excellence: 


There is so much learning in him that every discipline finds a place in 
his poetry [...] And who is able to tell how many and what kinds of 
thoughts about human and divine philosophy are to be found gathered 
among those pleasing and elegant bouquets? And because a refined and 
pleasant life—such as is fitting for kind and urbane spirits, and especially 
for courtiers— cannot exist without love, there is no philosopher or poet 
from whom one can better learn the way of right loving, and by loving, 
gain praise [than Petrarch].? 


Such effusions may seem innocent enough, but how far could one go 
in this direction before hitting the buffers of decency? Castiglione's 
Platonic love, on the one hand, was supposed to provide a solution to 
medieval ‘courtly’ love, by definition adulterous, as passion could only 


31 The commentary is dedicated to the aristocratic Donna Maria di Cardona, 
Signora Marchesana de la Palude, presented as the living image of Laura. The quota- 
tion comes from the last section of Gesualdo’s ‘Life of Petrarch’ (on the benefits of 
reading Petrarch’s poetry), Giovanni Andrea Gesualdo, I] Petrarca (Venice, 1541), 
first printed in 1533, sigs. a iii to c iiii. I am grateful to Martin McLaughlin for not- 
ing the similar passage in Castiglione, III.52, where it is explained that men seek to 
please women at court by singing, dancing and playing instruments, and especially 
by composing verse: “Chi a compor versi, almen nella lingua vulgare, se non per 
esprimere quegli affetti che dalle donne sono causati? [...] Ma lassando tutti gli altri, 
non saria grandissima perdita se messer Francesco Petrarca, il qual cosi divinamente 
scrisse in questa nostra lingua gli amor suoi, avesse volto l'animo solamente alle cose 
latine, come aria fatto se l'amor di Madonna Laura non l'avesse talvolta desviato?’ 
(Il Cortegiano, edited by Barberis, see fn. 11 above, pp. 325-26), (“Who is the one who 
attempts to compose verses, at least in the vernacular, unless to express sentiments 
inspired by women? [...] But, leaving all others aside, would it not be a very great 
loss if Messer Francesco Petrarca, who wrote of his loves so divinely in this language 
of ours, had cared only for Latin, as would have happened if love for Madonna Laura 
had not sometimes distracted him?’ Translation by Charles Singleton, re-presented by 
D. Javitch (New York and London: W. W. Norton, 2002), p. 189). 

? Gesualdo, Il Petrarca, ‘In lui è tanta dottrina, ch'ogni scienza ne’ suoi versi ha 
qualche luogo [...] E chi puó dire quanti e quali sentimenti de la divina e de l'humana 
philosophia si stanno tra quei soavi e leggiadri fioretti accolti? E perché il viver gentile 
e bello, quale si conviene a gli animi cortesi et humani, e spetialmente a i cortigiani, 
non puó essere senza amore, non é philosopho, né poeta da cui meglio apparar si possa 
la via d' honestamente amare, e d'acquistare amando laude.' See also Letizia Panizza, 
‘Impersonations of Laura in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Italy, in Petrarch 
in Britain. Interpreters, Imitators and Translators over 700 Years, edited by Martin 
McLaughlin, Letizia Panizza with Peter Hainsworth (Oxford: Oxford University Press 
for the British Academy, 2007), pp. 177-200. Gesualdo is discussed on pp. 186-89. 
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exist outside marriage—think of Guinevere and Lancelot or Tristan 
and Isolde. The kinds of intimate conversation, touching and kissing 
allowed to the ‘spiritual’ lovers, on the other hand, appeared all too 
close to sinful dalliance in the eyes of suspicious husbands and 
worried clerics. 

These suspicions were all too often confirmed. A number of love 
dialogues and treatises written in the first half of the sixteenth century 
used Platonic love to justify heterosexual affairs outside marriage. In 
an age of arranged marriages, when divorce was impossible, Castigli- 
one appeared to offer a remedy alleviating the plight of wives married 
to incompatible or cruel husbands. Only in the second part of the 
century during and after the Council of Trent, were attempts made to 
reverse this trend by bringing weak Platonic elements into the 
marriage relationship thus in theory turning the husband into the 
lover and avoiding a split between the two roles.? 

Agnolo Firenzuola (1493-1543) devised an ingenious way of elimi- 
nating adultery by applying the doctrine of the two Venuses used by 
Ficino and Bembo, and implicit in Castiglione, not to two kinds of 
love experienced by the same person, but to two kinds of sexual rela- 
tionships experienced by a wife: one with her husband, entered into 
unwillingly; and the other with a chosen lover, entered into freely. 
His Ragionamenti, left unfinished around 1525 and not published until 
1548, is a collection of novelle set within a frame story that takes inspi- 
ration from Boccaccio. Costanza Amaretta (the name suggests “con- 
stant and bitter-sweet’), elected Queen of the story-telling, answers the 
dubbi d'amore (questions about love) posed to her by her companions.^ 


3 | follow Brian Richardson, who notices a shift in attitudes about marriage 
between the first and the second half of the sixteenth century in ‘““Amore maritale”: 
advice on love and marriage in the second half of the Cinquecento’, in Women in 
Italian Renaissance Culture and Society, edited by Letizia Panizza (Oxford: Legenda. 
European Humanities Research Centre, 2000), pp. 194-208. He sees the relationship 
between husband and wife becoming a more personal and loving one, although it is 
the subordination and generosity of the wife that must arouse the husband's love. 
Alessandro Piccolomini (see below) is singled out for the fullest development of the 
concept of amor maritale. 

** Prose di M. Agnolo Firenzuola Fiorentino (Florence, 1548). Critical edition, Opere, 
edited with an Introduction by Delmo Maestri (Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice, 
1977); I Ragionamenti, pp. 75-213. All quotations are from this edition. “Costanza 
Amaretti' was a pseudonym Firenzuola gave to a cultivated woman of Florentine ori- 
gins he met in Rome; she was married to a lawyer. A proto-feminist, Firenzuola also 
composed a letter/essay in praise of women, Epistola in lode delle donne; and a dia- 
logue on women's beauty, especially the women of Prato, Dialogo delle bellezze delle 
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Her own parents married her young, making the ‘comune errore (‘the 
usual mistake’) of thinking that a good match meant nothing more 
than finding a rich husband. She was tied to ‘un avaro venditor di 
legge’ (‘a greedy dealer in the law’), whose conversations, when not 
about money-making, were ‘libidinosi e brutti’ (‘lustful and coarse’). 
In contrast, Celso (Firenzuola’s pseudonym), directed by Love, falls in 
love with her and, since the loved one must reciprocate, she begins to 
ascend the ladder of virtue under his influence.” 

Costanza embarks on the Platonists’ teaching of two Venuses, though 
her Platonists seem to be a new brand. One Venus is a daughter of 
Heaven, and the other Venus is daughter of ‘some mortal woman’. 
Unusually, this earthly love is itself of two kinds. The first acts from 


plain and simple lust, and by purely sensual appetite completely out of 
reason’s control. [The Platonists] do not want this act to be called ‘love’, 
but rather a conflagration set alight by our sexual craving. It is judged 
to be altogether blameworthy.? 


Costanza cannot find enough pejoratives for the vices resulting from 
bestial lust: “bruttissimi, disonestissimi, abominevolessimi (‘most coarse, 
most indecent, most loathsome’). The thought that she might be 
referring to sodomy is made plausible when she contrasts this lust to 
‘right’ earthly love, undertaken following a natural desire implanted 
in all living creatures to reproduce themselves: ‘It comes about that a 
woman who cherishes only this goal seeks to love a man, and the man 
a woman: from their love arises a union and from that union children 


donne, intitolato Celso. Firenzuola himself was a cleric of convenience, who entered 
the monastery as a young boy without a vocation. His literary talents enabled him to 
lead a worldly life outside the cloister. He was released from his vows, suffered many 
years from syphilis, and, apparently cured, re-entered the monastery as an abbot about 
1538. Like many other humanists and men of letters of the time, he lived off benefices 
and various ecclesiastical appointments. See bibliography in above edition by Maestri, 
pp. 25-35. 

3 Costanza quotes a famous verse uttered by Dante's Francesca da Rimini: ‘Amor, 
che a nullo amato amar perdona’ (Inferno, V, 103), hardly a well-chosen defense. 
Francesca, an earlier malmaritata tied to a brutish husband, fell in love with her hand- 
some brother-in-law; at the moment of a passionate kiss, they were caught in flagrante 
by her husband, who slew them both. Dante as pilgrim is overwhelmed by their con- 
demnation, but Dante as author does not flinch at placing them in Hell for adultery. 

% “Una schietta lascivia è da uno appetito puramente sensitivo, da niuna ragion 
regolato; e questa operazione non vogliono [i Platonici] che si chiami amore, ma pit 
tosto uno immoderato fuoco acceso con l'esca della nostra libidine; il quale é giudicato 
di grandissimo vituperio’, I ragionamenti, p. 95. 
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are born." For a true marriage to take place, there must be an initial 
attraction caused by beauty of the soul inspired by love. Costanza is 
supremely confident that such a relationship will deserve 


the highest commendation both in the sight of God and of man. And 
this is that sweet yoke which, given the name of marriage by law, is one 
of the greatest causes, among other good ones, for the trials of this life 
of ours to be lessened.*? 


What had originally seemed like the special pleading of a wife, with 
a possibly homosexual husband, results in a redefinition of an ideal 
partnership between men and women replacing a marriage that is 
a marriage in name only. Costanza and Firenzuola the narrator are 
vague about just which Platonists would endorse this construction of 
their doctrines. Costanza is nevertheless special, I believe, in exploiting 
the ambiguities of Platonic love terminology to grant herself a hus- 
band and a lover at the same time, and children by both. 

One of the most explicit dialogues that took advantage of such new- 
found liberties for women was written by a woman, Tullia d'Aragona 
(1510-1556), whose Dell'infinità d'amore (On the Infinity of Love) was 
published in 1547.? Tullia reversed the typical medieval courtly love 
situation of an aristocratic married woman surrounded by her lover 
knights who were unmarried or whose wives were far away. She was 
far from aristocratic—her mother Giulia Campana was a courtesan 
at Rome—and she surrounded herself in the dialogue set in Florence 
with married men, whom she engaged in lofty conversations about 
philosophy, literature, and, of course, Platonic love. 

Her dialogue is one of an interlacing trio, all belonging to the 1540s, 
and all about Platonic love privileging the courtesan. The other two 
authors are Sperone Speroni and Giuseppe Betussi.'? All three write in 


?' *Aviene che la donna, avendo solamente rispetto a questo fine, pone amore allo 


uomo e lo uomo alla donna: del quale amore ne nasce un congiungimento, e di quello 
tale congiungimento si criano i figliuoli.' Ibid., p. 95. 

38 *E appresso a Dio e appresso agli uomini grandissima comendazione. E questo 
€ quel suave nodo il quale, dalle leggi addomandato matrimonio, fra le altre oneste 
cagioni che ne diminuiscono le fatiche di questa nostra vita è una delle maggiori. 
Ibid., p. 96. 

° See Dialogo della signora Tullia d'Aragona della infinità di amore, in Trattati 
d'amore nel Cinquecento, edited by Giuseppe Zonta (Bari: Laterza, 1912), pp. 185-243. 
For an English translation, see Dialogue on the Infinity of Love, edited by Rinaldina 
Russell and Bruce Merry (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1997). 

^ Speroni's Dialogo d'Amore is in Trattatisti del Cinquecento, edited by Mario Pozzi 
(Milan and Naples: Ricciardi, 1978), pp. 511-84. Betussi's dialogue, Il Raverta: dialogo 
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the wake of Leone Ebreo's masterpiece, Dialoghi d'amore, composed 
about 1500, but not published until 1535, seven years after Castiglione.” 
Ebreo placed all kinds of love in a hierarchy that formed a unitary 
structure of ‘cosmic’ love. The two speakers are not historical, as their 
names indicate: Philone (“The Lover’) and Sophia (‘Wisdom’). Ebreo 
made heterosexual Platonic love more moral, more deeply religious 
and more fashionable than ever, arguing, for example, that both men 
and women were made in the image of God (so neither is superior 
or inferior to the other), and that physical beauty does lead the lover 
upwards to the highest beauty equated with divine wisdom. It must be 
said that in the end Philone, nevertheless, comes down on the side of 
a purely spiritual love over marriage: 


I wouldn’t want that physical union commonly desired by lovers to be 
desired at all either in you or in me. For just as spiritual love is entirely 
full of goodness and beauty and all its effects are suitable and beneficial, 
so physical love, I believe, is rather bad and ugly and its effects for the 
most part are annoying and harmful.” 


For Tullia d'Aragona, the union of heterosexual and spiritual love 
favoured by Ebreo and, earlier, Castiglione, is a trusty weapon to 
combat Plato and Ficino on that thorny issue of pederasty. Ebreo and 
Castiglione had shown that love between men and women can ‘lead 
up the ladder' to union with the divine. Impatiently, she therefore 


[...] nel quale si ragiona d'amore e degli effetti suoi, is in Zonta, Trattati d'amore, 

. 1-145. 

HE Leone Ebreo, ‘Leo the Jew (original name, Judah ben Isaac Abravanel), physi- 
cian, scholar and poet, was born about 1460, and died after 1523. A refugee from 
Spanish persecution, he settled in Naples, where he was court physician. Quotations 
are from the editio princeps (Rome, 1535). For a modern edition, see Dialoghi d'amore, 
edited by Santino Caramella (Bari: Laterza, 1929). English translation, The Philoso- 
phy of Love by Frank Friedeberg-Seeley and Jean H. Barnes, with introduction by 
C. Roth (London: Soncino Press, 1937). On the complex philosophical traditions 
Ebreo draws on, Aristotelian, Platonic, Jewish and Islamic in this allegorical dialogue, 
see Idit Dobbs-Weinstein's entry in The Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, online, 
Version 1.0 (London and New York: Routledge, 1998). There is no evidence at all of 
a conversion, although editions of 1541 and 1545 announce on the title-page that he 
is ‘di natione Hebreo et dipoi fatto christiano’, probably to avoid censorship at a time 
of religious controversy. 

? *Dell'unione corporea che sogliono desiare gl'amanti, non credo né vorria che 
in te né in me si trovasse desiderio alcuno, peró che cosi come l'amore spirituale é 
tutto pieno di bene e bellezza, e tutti li suoi effetti sono convenienti e salutiferi, cosi 
il corporeo mi credo sia piu presto cattivo e deforme, e gl'effetti suoi per la maggior 
parte molesti e nocivi', Ebreo, Dialoghi d'amore, 1535, fol. 153 verso. 
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cuts through the opinion of her main interlocutor, Benedetto Varchi 
(c.1503-1565), the distinguished poet, philosopher and literary critic. 
He had maintained that Plato's love for young boys was merely meta- 
phorical: 


The spirits of Socrates and Plato were full of all goodness, overflowing 
with all learning [...] they wanted only to give birth to and generate 
beings similar to themselves [...]. And this is the true and real virtuous 
love which is more noble than the other bodily love, just as the body is 
less perfect than the soul. 


Tullia, the courtesan, becomes the guardian of natural, social and 
divine morality: 


I say that men who love young boys wantonly do not behave in this 
respect according to the laws of nature: they deserve that punishment 
meted out to them not only by canon law and divine commandments, 
but also by civil law and human courts.“ 


Tullia has Varchi bend to her judgement that women, equally endowed 
with the same rational faculty of soul, should be loved by the same kind 
of love Plato recommended for men— Castiglione's solution, except he 
did not intend his views to be embraced by courtesans. 

In the other two dialogues of the trio, Platonic love is presented 
as befitting courtesans more than any other class of woman. Sper- 
one Speroni's Dialogo d'amore, published in 1542 though composed 
by 1537, presents Tullia d'Aragona in a partnership of mutual ten- 
derness and respect with the married poet Bernardo Tasso, father of 
the more famous Torquato. One interlocutor, Nicoló Grasso, delivers 
an unreserved eulogy of courtesans as the highest forms of female 
excellence! They are the descendents of the philosopher Diotima who 
taught Socrates how to ascend the ladder of love in Plato's Symposium. 
Whether tongue-in-cheek or not, such praise allows the courtesan to 


2 ‘Socrate e Platone [...] avevano gli animi pieni di ogni bontà, colmi di ogni dot- 
trina [...] non desideravano altro che partorire e generare cosa simigliante a sé [...] 
E questo è il vero e proprio amor virtuoso, il quale è tanto più degno dell'altro, quanto 
il corpo è men perfetto che l'anima", Tullia d Aragona, in Zonta, p. 229; English, Rus- 
sell, pp. 96-97. 

^ ‘Dico che quelli che amino i gioveni lascivamente, non fanno cid secondo gli 
ordinamenti della natura, e sono degni di quel castigo che non solo dalle leggi canon- 
iche e divine è stato loro dato, ma eziandio dalle civili ed umane [...].’ Zonta, pp. 
227-28; Russell, p. 95. 
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play the expert in Platonic love, however interpreted. Giuseppe Betussi's 
Della dignita della donna (‘On the Dignity of Woman’), finally, printed 
in 1544, has the courtesan Francesca Baffa, Betussi’s lover, speak in 
favour of a Platonizing ascent up to a divine love, while Ottaviano 
Raverta, later a cleric at the Council of Trent, endorses Baffa’s inde- 
pendence and delivers a fulsome summary of Leone Ebreo’s teaching. 
He makes clear that he is referring to a partnership where there is free 
affection of the will, not to one (such as marriage) where the partners 
are bound together nearly always without choice. 

It does not require much imagination to see that while Castiglione’s 
overthrowing of the old Aristotelian (and theological) commonplaces 
about women’s moral and intellectual imbecillitas (‘feebleness’, ‘fragility’) 
was sweet music to the ears of all women, the hijacking of Platonic 
love by the courtesan and her married lovers was bound to outrage 
the vast majority of married women, not to mention the clergy. Sooner 
or later, Platonic love would be derided and condemned. In fact, its 
impossibility and absurdity is spelled out by a trio of whores in Rome, 
the creations of Pietro Aretino. His dialogues, Ragionamenti, came out 
in 1534 and 1536, after Ficino, Bembo and Castiglione, but at the same 
time as Leone Ebreo, and before the 1544 Italian version of Ficino’s 
De amore. A fierce naturalism, rather than aspirations to an ideal love, 
dominates sexual activities between men and women in the prosti- 
tutes’ eyes. Renunciation of sex simply does not work in practice. It 
implies contempt for the body and for the creation of human beings, 
made in the image of God. Aretino turns whores into fonts of wisdom 
whose eagle eyes depict human beings as they are. Platonic lovers, by 
implication, are hypocrites who cover themselves with the mantle of a 
meaningless ‘spirituality’. Parodies of Platonizing Petrarchan verse also 
flourished at this time. After Aretino, the most hilarious was Nicoló 
Franco's spoof, Il Petrarchista, in which pilgrims seek relics belonging 
to a celebrity Laura and secret letters are ‘discovered’ revealing a foolish 
Petrarch mooning over a silly vain Laura.“ 


* See Diego Zancani, ‘Renaissance Misogyny and the Rejection of Petrarch’, in 
Petrarch in Britain, pp. 161-75, for samples of parodies of Petrarch; and specifically 
about his Platonic love for Laura; for Franco, see Panizza, ‘Impersonations of Laura’, 
in the same volume, pp. 189-93. See also critical edition of I] Petrarchista, edited by 
Roberto Bruni with notes identifying the parodies (Exeter: Exeter University Press, 
1979). Franco's mock eulogies of Petrarch and Laura target Gesualdo in particular. 
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Platonic love falling out of favour 


Several authors enthusiastic in the first half of the sixteenth century 
about women’s equality and lenient about malmaritate taking a lover 
changed their minds in the second half. This was partly due to the 
Council of Trent’s emphasis on marriage as a sacrament, not just a 
contract; the reassertion of the value of celibacy for the clergy, and 
of chastity for the married; and also a deeper reconsideration and 
re-evaluation particularly of Aristotle in the light of Greek texts and 
commentaries. A group of neo-Aristotelians belonging to the Acca- 
demia degli Infiammati in Padua with links to the University—for 
centuries the seat of scientific and medical Aristotelianism—devoted 
themselves to translating and re-writing Aristotle into Italian and to 
moral dialogues and treatises aimed at a wider diffusion of philosophy 
among lay men and women. Benedetto Varchi, Daniele Barbaro, Sperone 
Speroni, Bernardino Tomitano, Torquato Tasso and Alessandro 
Piccolomini were the leading lights. These studies coincided with 
the Council of Trent’s revival of Thomas Aquinas, the champion of 
Aristotle in the Middle Ages. Platonic love was seen to need tempering 
by a more sober Aristotle. 

A sign of the change can be detected in the writings of Lodovico 
Domenichi (1515-1564), an indefatigable translator, prolific editor of 
poetry anthologies (including one entirely of women poets published 
in 1559), as well as treatises and dialogues. In a dialogue, La nobilta 
delle donne (Venice, 1549), he has a speaker declare that his dialogue 
surpasses Castiglione’s in treating women more fully; indeed, his praise 
of women has the purpose of attracting men to women—and therefore 
marriage—and turning them away from homosexual liaisons. 
Castiglione’s heterosexual but also extra-marital Platonism failed to 
deal with the marriage relationship. At the end of his life, however, 
in 1564 he published La donna di corte, Discorso nel quale si ragiona 
dell'affabilità et honesta creanza da doversi usare per Gentildonna 
d'Honore (“The Lady at Court: A dialogue in which is discussed the pleas- 
antness and good upbringing to be practised by a lady of distinction"), 
in which Castiglione's cultivated court of 1507 could not be made to 
appear more out-of-date and in drastic need of reform. Those who think 
that the same qualities attributed to the courtier, Domenichi spells out, 
could be attributed to the ‘donna di palazzo e di corte’ are wrong, since 
men and women need different sets of virtues (the Aristotelian doc- 
trine). Intellectually, women are no more than fanciulli, ‘adolescents’, 
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and should not be allowed to converse at court as they have no wit. All 
women need, whatever their social class, is pudicitia and semplicita, 
those Aristotelian virtues appropriate for the inferior female.'6 (Such 
renewed misogyny can also be found in Sperone Speroni and Torquato 
Tasso.) The strongest voice in this choir comes from Stefano Guazzo, 
a courtier at the Gonzaga court in Mantova, known for a dialogue/ 
treatise on the courtier in plain antithesis to Castiglione, entitled La 
civil conversazione (1574). There is no room for Platonic love or even 
for Plato, mentioned twice in this vast encyclopaedic tome.“ In one 
of his shorter Piacevoli dialoghi, entitled Dell'onor delle donne (1586), 
the degree of his anti-Platonism is revealed. It begins on the sour note 
that contemporary women no longer care about their onore, meaning 
their reputation for chastity and decency. Why, in most Italian cities 
they have taken the liberty of playing cards!? Worst of all, says one of 
the speakers with detectable sarcasm, these feminuccie (‘silly women’) 
follow the fashion of Platonic lovers, and—in what is a plain dig at 
Castiglione—allow their lovers three degrees of intimacy: 


Condemning vulgar, wanton love, they turn with joyful countenance to 
be loved philosophically; they are not satisfied to converse in the pres- 
ence of lofty spirits and make known in their exchanges how the plea- 
sure they feel in looking at a beautiful face must be transferred into 
gazing inside the soul at a greater beauty, but they graciously condescend 
to three degrees of love.” 


46 Lodovico Domenichi, La donna di corte, Discorso nel quale si ragiona dell'affabilità 
et honesta creanza da doversi usare per Gentildonna d'Honore (Lucca, 1564), fols. 3 
recto-4 recto. 

7 Sperone Speroni, Della dignità delle donne (Venice, 1542), now in Trattatisti del 
Cinquecento (see fn. 40 above), pp. 565-84. In this dialogue with two noted philoso- 
phers discussing women's worth, the issue is settled by a noble Paduan lady, Signora 
Beatrice degli Obizzi. She declares that a woman's dignity lies in her willing accept- 
ance of her ‘natural’ inferiority to man, destined for leadership roles (pp. 579-81). 
Similar biological determinism, typical of Aristotelianism, governs Torquato Tasso's 
Discorso della virtù feminile (Venice, 1582). Modern edition by Maria Luisa Doglio 
(Palermo: Sellerio Editore, 1997). Distinct ethical codes govern the behaviour of each 
sex, though Tasso is willing to make an exception for outstanding women rulers, who 
have been endowed a ‘virile’ nature. 

^ For a modern edition see La civil conversazione, edited by Amedeo Quondam, 
2 vols. (Modena: Franco Cosimo Panini, 1993). 

^9 Stefano Guazzo, Dell'onor delle donne, in Mescolanze d'amore: ovvero, Raccolta di 
scritti amatorii di Plotino, Leon Battista Alberti, Stefano Guazzo e Melchior Cesarotti, 
Biblioteca Rara, 6 (Milan: G. Daelli, 1863), pp. 63-116, (pp. 68, 83). 

5 *Biasimando lamor volgare e lascivo, si rivolgono con lieto viso a farsi servire 
filosoficamente, né si contentano di stare in conversatione di certi spiriti elevati (e 
di venire e discorrendo, come il piacer che si sente in mirar una bella faccia si dee 
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These include the giving or receiving of a precious jewel, kissing a 
hand, and the famous kiss ‘in virtue of which [the lovers] come to 
marry their souls and remain forever joined in a holy and indis- 
soluble knot!^' Lodovico finds their behaviour two-faced, ‘a kind of 
wantonness without sin’; these women are ‘truly wicked’, especially as 
this flirting (or worse) takes place behind the poor husband's back.” 
In Guazzo's opinion, Platonic love is nothing but adultery under 
another name. 


Squaring the circle: Platonic love in marriage 


Such attacks on Platonic love seen as a cover for adultery were 
fortunately mitigated by an innovative breakthrough: the possibility of 
Platonic love within marriage, known as amor maritale. This was an 
inspired solution: it guaranteed a moral stamp to Platonic love and 
made marriage more attractive for women and men. For women, 
it did away with the divide between wife and courtesan; for men, it 
encouraged them to value marriage more, as the Platonic ecstasy could 
be experienced with their own wives rather than with homoerotic rela- 
tionships. This solution, finally, featured a reconciliation of Aristotle 
and Plato, separated by Castiglione. A step in this direction was made 
by Flaminio Nobili (1533-1591), a close friend of Torquato Tasso 
and Annibale Caro. Nobili was the author of Il Trattato dell'Amore 
Humano, written about 1556 when the author was a twenty-three- 
year-old in Ferrara, but not published until 1567.? Nobili gave yet 
another twist to the interpretation of the two Venuses, celestial and 
earthly. The lover, he insists, desires to love both the body and soul of 
the beloved, not one to the exclusion of the other. Heavenly love has 
nothing to do with love for a woman; it involves contemplation of the 
universe and the marvels of nature, ‘cosmic love’ in other words, more 
suitable to the mature than the young. To Platonic principles, Nobili 


trasferire nel mirar interioramente una maggior bellezza), ma graziosamente conde- 
scendono a tre gradi amorosi.' Dell'onor delle donne, p. 84. 

*! “In virtù del quale si vengono a sposar l'anime insieme e a rimanersi eternamente 
congiunte d'un santo, e indissolubil nodo,' ibid. See pp. 207-8 and fn. 20 above for 
Castiglione's words, and for a discussion of Guazzo, Perella, The Kiss, pp. 185-87. 

? Dell’onor delle donne, pp. 84-85. 

°° Flaminio Nobili, I] Trattato dell'Amore Humano, edited by Pier Desiderio Paso- 
lini (Rome: Ermanno Loescher, 1895); includes glosses Torquato Tasso had written 
in his own copy of II Trattato. 
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unites Aristotelian ones: the notion of friendship, to which he gives a 
new turn by applying it to marriage and making it reciprocal. In Aris- 
totle, remember, perfect friendship was between men of equal virtue; 
it could not be perfect between a man and a woman because his virtue 
was by nature superior to hers. Nobili cancels the disparity: ‘to make 
a friendship means nothing other than bringing forth an equal love in 
the beloved’,** which can be done pre-eminently in marriage. 

Nobili rejects, however, Castiglione’s interpretation of the kiss as 
the union of souls leading to rapture; the kiss belongs to human not 
divine love, and human love incorporates body and soul: 


As I see it, these superstitious devotees of [a purely spiritual] Love do 
grant the kiss, which is still, after all, a union of bodies, and even in 
common with animals; thus this union does not exclude human Love 
(by human Love I mean Love that is guided by reason and virtue), as 
long as it does not violate the law, or go beyond other requirements of 
moderation. 


Between husband and wife, the kiss is lawful and a union of soul and 
body. Nobili jettisons Castiglione's distinction between the kiss of 
the young, sensual lover (immoral) and the mature courtier (moral). 
But his notion of a heavenly, cosmic Platonic love, an echo of Leone 
Ebreo and Platonists like Boethius, would strike a chord later in the 
century. 

The great master in reconciling Aristotle and Plato to the enhance- 
ment of amor maritale was Alessandro Piccolomini (1508-1579) of 
Siena, of the same distinguished family that boasted the humanist 
Pope, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Pius II. As a member of the Acca- 
demia degli Intronati in Siena, he composed lyric poetry, dialogues and 
plays; when he went to Padua he became a member of the Aristote- 
lian philosophical Accademia degli Infiammati. He was distinguished 
for translating Aristotle into Italian and writing ethical and scientific 
works, as he wanted this knowledge to be accessible to educated lay 
men and women, and not just university professors and the clergy. 


** ‘Fare amicitia non vuole inferire altro che producere nell'amato pari amore.’ 


Ibid., p. 18. 

*5 “Et veggio io che da questi superstitiosi d'Amore é conceduto il bacio, il quale 
alla fine è pur congiungimento di corpi, et commune ancho alle bestie; talché questo 
congiungimento non ripugna all'Amore humano (intendendo per Amore humano 
quello che é ragionevole et honesto) se non segue la violatione delle leggi, o se non si 
trapassano le altre conditioni della temperanza’, ibid., p. 24. For Perella’s discussion of 
Nobili's criticism of literature on the ecstatic kiss, see The Kiss, pp. 184-85. 
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His major practical ethical work, De la institutione di tutta la vita 
del'huomo nato nobile et in città libera (‘On the life-long education 
of a man of noble birth in a free city-state’) came out in 1542; it was 
amended and refined and made more complete in Della institutione 
morale (‘On moral education’), published in Venice in 1560.59 Although 
he enjoyed close relationships with women, and never doubted their 
virtue or intellect in his writings, he entered the celibate state early in 
life, becoming a priest in 1555 and archbishop in 1574. Concerning 
Platonic love, however, there is a major difference between the two 
treatises: in the first, published before Piccolomini became a priest, 
Platonic love is a relationship outside marriage; in the second, published 
after the Council of Trent which concluded in 1563, Piccolomini, now 
a priest, treads more carefully. For Platonic love to be extra-marital 
would make it morally suspect; it now finds its most appropriate place 
within marriage. 

How is this argued? In Della institutione morale, Piccolomini never 
departs from gender equality, understood not just in the private con- 
text of marriage, but in the wider and more significant political con- 
text: *Woman's virtue and happiness is necessary for the full perfection 
of civil life. As Aristotle says, if in a city-state, men alone and not 
women as well were virtuous, that state would be deprived of half of its 
happiness." This goes beyond Castiglione, for whom gender equality 
is a privilege of court life among the elite. More than any other previous 
philosopher of the sixteenth century, Piccolomini squares the circle 
by making friendship a loving relationship between equally virtuous 


56 [ quote from the 1575 edition of Della institutione morale published in Venice. 
On Piccolomini, see the entry by Anna De Pace in Encyclopedia of the Renaissance, 
vol. 5, p. 15. On the differences between the two versions, see Florindo Cerreta, Ales- 
sandro Piccolomini letterato e filosofo del Cinquecento (Siena: Accademia Senese degli 
Intronati, 1960); Conor Fahy, “Love and Marriage in the Institutione of Alessandro 
Piccolomini’, in Italian Studies Presented to E. R. Vincent, edited by Peter Brand, 
Kenelm Foster and Uberto Limentani (Cambridge: Heffer, 1962), pp. 121-35; Rita 
Belladonna, “A comparative study of the two versions of Alessandro Piccolomini's 
Institutione di tutta la vita de l'huomo with special reference to the Accademia degli 
Intronati of Siena' (University of London PhD Dissertation, 1975); and Paul Doherty, 
** Amica et non serva”: love, marriage, the vernacular and the querelle des femmes in 
sixteenth-century Siena with particular reference to Alessandro Piccolomini' (Univer- 
sity of London PhD Dissertation, 2008). 

7 ‘La virtù e la felicità della donna [e] necessaria alla compiuta perfettion della vita 
civile, dicendo Aristotele che, se in una città gli huomini soli e non ancora le donne 
fossero virtuose, [la città] sarebbe privata della metà della sua felicità', Della institu- 
tione morale, p. 81. 
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men and women. He democratizes the Aristotelian doctrine of friend- 
ship, meant for a few exceptional men. He removes the transcendental 
ecstasy from Platonic love (in contrast to Castiglione, but in agreement 
with Nobili and Ciccarelli), and he equalizes the marriage relationship 
as far as possible by declaring that reciprocity between the lover and 
the beloved is the main ingredient: 


Friendship as Aristotle says [in his Rhetoric, Book II] is nothing else 
than benevolence, although not any kind of benevolence, but only the 
kind reciprocated between the lover and the beloved. [...] In a righteous 
friendship, [the couple] love one another virtuously.*? 


Despite a ‘certa egualità' (‘kind of equality’) in which friends love one 
another 'as they would love themselves and hold nothing back as if 
making one single person out of more than one,” in the marriage 
relationship, a semblance of subordination is preserved: 


Although he dwells in the home as the head, nevertheless, he must 
cherish and love his wife in the role of companion, not subject. Likewise 
the wife should reciprocate this ‘marital love’ in friendship with a proper 
submission in the manner of a free-woman rather than a slave, and with 
the greatest affection and respect. 


Explaining friendship according to Plato, he repeats the word honesta, 
‘morally good’, contrasting it with the relationship between lascivi or 
vitiosi, ‘indecent or immoral people’. Thus he arrives at a definition of 
Platonic love no Christian could object to: ‘Friendship is a virtuous 
agreement of lifelong love between two or more people, whose aim 
will be a sharing or indeed a union of more lives [than one].*! 
Returning to the old saw of love as the desire for beauty, Picco- 
lomini stays close to Castiglione, Bembo, Ficino and Plato in that 


5 “Amicitia non è altro che benivolentia, quantunque non qual si voglia benivolen- 
tia, ma quella sola che si trova scambievolmente tra la cosa amata & chi Pama’, ibid., 
p. 388; ‘In amicitia honesta, si amano secondo la virtù’, ibid., p. 389. 

5 “A guisa di se stessi, e communicando ogni lor cosa insieme, quasi di più persone 
una persona stessa compongono; ibid., p. 400. 

© “il marito, benché egli sia in ella casa come capo, nondimeno non in luogo di sud- 
dita ma di compagna ha a tenere e amar la sua consorte [...] al quale amor maritale 
la consorte parimente con una certa dovuta sommisione, piü tosto simile a libera che 
a serva e con grandissima affettione e rispetto deve ricompensar nell’amicizia’, ibid., 
p. 404. 

& IX.14 is entitled: "Dell'amicitia secondo l'opinione di Platone’. ‘La vera amicitia 
[è] una honesta convenientia di perpetuo volere tra due o tra pit, il cui fine sarà una 
communicanza o vero unione di pit vite’, ibid., p. 424. 
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Platonic love is directed at a beautiful soul, not just a fine body. He 
nevertheless adds a significant distinction about the soul giving us 
our personal identity: ‘since the body is the instrument of our soul, 
and consequently of our very selves, those who love only our body do 
not love us, but something belonging to us.'? Piccolomini admirably 
removes ambiguities between the various and often conflicting kinds 
of love outlined in the first paragraph of this paper, and partially dis- 
solves some of the previous rocks on which Platonic love foundered 
earlier in the century. He modestly inquires if, after all his expositions, 
we are better able to judge whether it is suitable for a refined man and 
woman to engage in loving. Some say it is a stain for a virtuous man 
to do so—I believe Piccolomini has in mind here clerical advocates of 
celibacy and of mystical love between God and the soul. But then, he 
continues, there are those who believe the contrary, that ‘in whatever 
manner love is found among human beings, it is the seasoning of our 
every happy condition in life, so that without this love, every human 
happiness remains mutilated and imperfect.’ Married love would 
seem to be the highest kind of friendship as well, for when he speaks 
of the happiness brought by a virtuous love—‘great refreshment and 
repose for all the tribulations of this life'—he clarifies that he refers 
to love between a man and a woman.“ As there is no perfect love on 
earth, in his opinion this imperfect human love brings what joy is 
possible on earth. 

It may be questioned whether Piccolomini's merging of Platonic 
love and Aristotelian friendship into the ideal marriage relationship 
can be called Platonic love any longer. We can imagine Plato and 
the Platonists down to Ficino turning over in their graves. But, 
taking Castiglione as a turning-point in the processes of reception and 
evolution in time and geography through the century after Ficino, it 
can be argued that Platonic love has journeyed through treacherous 
rocks to transform itself into a desirable and respectable emotional 


* *essendo il corpo instrumento dell'animo nostro e conseguentemente di noi 


medesimi, coloro che ameranno il corpo nostro non ameranno noi, ma alcuna cosa 
di nostro’, ibid., p. 425. 

$ ‘in qualunque modo [amore] si ritrovi tra le persone, sia il condimento di ogni 
nostro felice stato, in guisa che senza quell'amore rimanga tronca et imperfetta ogni 
humana felicità’, ibid., p. 427. 

*  *LAmore congiunto con la virtù] questo sarà gran ristoro e quiete di ogni trava- 
glio mondano.’ Ibid., p. 473. 
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experience between human beings, bringing happiness. That is no 
mean achievement. 

There is still a word to be said about cosmic love, detected in Leone 
Ebreo and Flaminio Nobili, and poems of creation relying on Boethius, 
such as, in the sixteenth century, Torquato Tasso’s I] mondo creato.9 
This strand certainly underlies the ambitious project of one of the 
founder-members of the Venetian Accademia degli Incogniti, Guido 
Casoni (1561-1642), author of Della magia d'amore, published in part 
in 1591.55 Love is a passion for knowledge, practical (as in the arts) 
and intellectual (as in the theoretical sciences), which can be followed 
along many compatible paths. St Paul's dictum that from the visible 
things of this world we may gather some insight into the invisible 
things of God, words perfectly compatible with Platonism, underpins 
Casoni's structure. The magia lies in love's capacity to metamorphose 
or transform itself into thirty-nine forms (of which only nine are dealt 
with). Casoni, as far as we can tell from this incomplete dialogue, 
avoids Piccolomini's entanglements with strands of love, friendship 
and marriage. He revives Leone Ebreo, seeing human love as good 
because natural and created by God, a ‘shadow’ fully realized only by 
an ascent to the divine; he also admires and quotes from Petrarch and 
the Italian lyric poetry tradition, but Castiglione, and courtly Platonic 
love are by now out of fashion, at least in Italy. 


& See Letizia Panizza, "Torquato Tasso’s I] mondo creato and Boethius, a neglected 
model, in Philosophical and Scientific Poetry in the Renaissance, Special Issue of 
Renaissance Studies, edited by Letizia Panizza, 5:3 (1991): 301-14. Tasso completed 
his creation poem in 1594, a year before his death. He adapts Boethius's poem ‘O qui 
perpetua' (see fn. 27, above) and Dante's adaptation to expand on the theme that the 
Love that created and governs the universe also governs our hearts. 

$€ See Guido Casoni, Della magia d'amore, edited by Elisabetta Selmi, with an excel- 
lent introduction (and bibliography) by Pasquale Guaragnella (Turin: Edizioni Res, 
2002). On Casoni, see the entry by C. Mutini in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, 
vol. 21, pp. 404-7. A layman, father of sixteen children, poet, and practising lawyer, 
Casoni married the sister of a learned bishop, Minuccio Minucci. As an interlocutor 
in Della magia, Minucci ensured the work’s orthodoxy. Another work from Torquato 
Tasso’s circle, first published in 1565, and also critical of Ficino and Castiglione, has 
just come out: Brunoro Zampeschi, L’innamorato, edited by Armando Maggi et al. 
(Ravenna: Longo Editore, 2010). 


JOHN DEE’S ANNOTATIONS TO FICINO’S 
TRANSLATION OF PLATO 


Stephen Clucas 


In the library of St John’s College, Cambridge, there is a 1532 edition 
of Marsilio Ficino’s translation of the works of Plato, Omni Divini 
Platonis Opera, published by Froben, once owned by John Dee, and 
extensively annotated by him.’ Although the title does not precisely 
match, this is almost certainly the ‘Platonis opera’ which Dee lists in the 
catalogue of his Mortlake library he made in 1583. It also seems likely, 
for reasons which I shall discuss later, that the book was in Dee's pos- 
session before the publication of his Mathematicall Praeface in 1570. 
Like other works owned by Dee the book had also passed through 
the hands of his associate, the Paracelsian physician Patrick Saunders, 
and the title page has been inscribed by him? Dee has unusually 
inscribed the book ‘IOHN DEP across the pages of the bottom edge 
(see figure 1), and written an abbreviated title 'Opera platonis' across 
the leading edge. The book seems to have entered the library of 
St. John's in 1684, from the collection of Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely, 
and bears a donor's label on the inner fly-leaf to this effect, together 
with a library label on the title page which reads ‘Collegium Sancti 
Iohannis Evangelistae in Academia Cantabrigiensi 1700'. Given the 
strongly neoplatonic currents in some of Dee's writings, the discovery 
of this volume could prove to be extremely important for our under- 
standing of Dee's intellectual outlook, and is equally important as 


! Omnia Divini Platonis Opera translatione Marsilii Ficini, emendatione et ad 
Graecum codicem collatione Simonis Grynaei Nunc recens summa diligentia repur- 
gata (Basel, 1532), St John's College, Cambridge, Shelfmark Cc.2.16. The volume 
will henceforth be referred to using the short title Platonis Opera. See Julian Rob- 
erts, ‘Additions and Corrections to John Dee's Library Catalogue’, in Stephen Clucas 
(ed.) John Dee: Interdisciplinary Essays in English Renaissance Thought (Dordrecht: 
Springer, 2006), p. 335. 

? See Julian Roberts and Andrew Watson, John Dee's Library Catalogue (London: 
Bibliographical Society, 1990), ‘Catalogus librorum Bibliothecae, (Externae) Mortla- 
censis D. Ioh. Dee. A[nn]o 1583. 6 Sept’, item 22: ‘Platonis opera à Marsilio Ficino 
conversa & commentarijs illustrata f[oli]o. Basiliae.' 

> On Patrick Saunders and Dee's books, see Roberts and Watson, John Dee's Library 
Catalogue, pp. 58-63. 
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Fig. 1: John Dee’s inscription on the bottom edge of his copy of Omni Divini Platonis Opera 
(1532). St. John’s College, Cambridge, shelfmark Cc.2.16. By permission of the Master and 
Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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evidence for the continued influence of Ficinian thought in the late 
sixteenth century. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of interpreting the marginalia in 
early modern books, as outlined by William Sherman in his 1995 
study, John Dee: The Politics of Reading and Writing in the English 
Renaissance, it is possible, as Sherman himself avers, to use marginal 
annotations to ‘document’ an intellectual ‘processing activity —they 
chart ‘the ways in which Dee interacted with his sources’ and give us 
‘vivid and intimate glimpses of him in action, doing what he must 
have spent most of his time doing’, that is, reading and interpreting 
books.* 

In this paper I will sketch the broad outlines of Dee’s interaction 
with Marsilio Ficino’s Latin translation of the dialogues of Plato. My 
primary focus will be on Dee’s interactions with Ficino’s supplementary 
texts—his prefatory materials, the short argumenta which he wrote as 
introductions to each dialogue, and his lengthier disquisitions such as 
his Compendium in Timaeum and his Commentarium in Convivium. 
This focus is particularly warranted in that in some cases, such as the 
Cratylus and the Statesman, Dee heavily annotates Ficino’s argumen- 
tum but leaves the text of the translation itself unmarked. I should 
perhaps start by pointing out the works which Dee left untouched. 
Some of these are unsurprising—his neglect of minor works such 
as the Lesser Hippias and Greater Hippias, for example, or works on 
subjects in which Dee is not known to have been greatly interested, 
such as Plato’s handling of rhetoric in the Gorgias, are understandable, 
perhaps, but he also ignores works which one would have assumed 
would have held some interest for him. Given his intense interest in 
unity and the monadic principle, for example, it seems strange that 
he ignores the important discussions of unity and multiplicity in the 
Parmenides. In Ficino’s contents list (the Tabula librorum Platonis) 
Dee marks the titles of the Phaedo (subtitled by Ficino “de anima’) 
and the Timaeus (subtitled ‘de generatione mundi’) with long dashes, 
and a cursory glance at the annotations to these two dialogues shows 
that he did expend a disproportionate amount of energy on Plato’s 
doctrine of the soul and his account of the creation of the world.’ 


^ William H. Sherman, John Dee: The Politics of Reading and Writing in the Eng- 
lish Renaissance (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1995), pp. 79-81 (Sher- 
man's emphasis). 

5 Platonis Opera, sig. o6 recto. 
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This general orientation towards those parts of Plato which deal with 
the soul and Creation accords well with Dee’s self-definition of himself 
as a ‘Modest Christian Philosopher’,° and he appears quite attentive to 
the Christianising aspects of Ficino's commentaries. Ficinian exegesis, 
as James Hankins has argued, sought to make the Platonic dialogues 
‘a place of healthy resort for Renaissance Christians’, erecting ‘a nearly 
impregnable series of fortifications' against Plato's Christian critics and 
creating a ‘new Platonic "mentality" '^ Dee, who in 1574 strenuously 
insisted that he would ‘do nothing, but that, which may stand with the 
profession of a true Christian’, approached his reading of Ficino in the 
same spirit. 

In the prefatory texts which open the volume, for example, Dee 
makes a number of significant underlinings in passages which defend 
Plato as a virtuous pagan thinker? In the opening paragraph of a 
section headed “How lightly Plato regarded the human; how much he 
delighted in the divine' (Quantum Plato neglexit humana, quantum 
divina dilexit), Dee underlines the end of the following passage (pre- 
sumably for its sentential brevity): 


He [i.e., Plato] repeated daily that only eternal things are true: whereas 
temporal things only seem to be; that the soul sleeps in the body, and that 
those things which the senses desire or fear are nothing but dreams." 





In another text, entitled, “Those things which Plato affirmed’ (Quae 
Plato affirmavit), Dee underlines the passage where Ficino reduces 
Plato's key beliefs to a set of unassailable Christian dogmas: 


$ John Dee his Mathematicall Praeface’ (henceforth Mathematicall Praeface), in 
Henry Billingsley, The Elements of Geometrie of [...] Euclide [...] now first translated 
into the Englishe toung, by H. Billingsley (London, 1570), sig. Aj verso. 

? James Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, Columbia Studies in the Classi- 
cal Tradition, 17:1-2, 2 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), vol. 1, pp. 361-62. 

* John Dee to William Cecil, 3 October 1574, British Library, Burghley Papers 1574- 
5, Lansdowne MS. 19, fols. 81 recto-83 recto. 

? In a prefatory text entitled "Pietas et gratitudo Platonis’ (Platonis Opera, sig. o5 
verso), underlined by Dee, Ficino writes 'Most of all he [Plato] daily gave thanks to 
God, because he had been born a man and not a beast, that he was born a Greek and 
not a barbarian, and that he was born in the time of Socrates.’ (Praeterea deo gratias 
agebat quotidie, quod homo natus esset, non brutum: quod Graecus non barbarus: quod 
temporibus Socratis.). The underlining here, and in other quotations from Ficino's 
work, are Dee's. 

10 ‘Quantum Plato neglexit humana, quantum divina dilexit’, Platonis Opera, sig. 
a5 recto: 'Repetebat quotidie sola aeterna esse vera: Temporalia uero uerissimilia. 
Dormire in corpore animum. Et quae sensus appetit aut timet, nihil aliud esse quam 
somnia. 
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In those things which fall under the heading of the senses he defended 
the standpoint of Heraclitus. However, in those things which pertain 
to the intellect he mainly obeyed Pythagoras. In civil matters he espoused 
the views of Socrates. The things which he asserted everywhere were 
these. God provides for all. The souls of men are immortal. Good things 
will be rewarded, bad things will be punished." 

















Disappointingly— given the title of the present volume—the prefatory 
texts in which Ficino enumerates the praises of Plato (‘Reditus Pla- 
tonis in patriam coelestem, et laudes)" and defends his moral pro- 
bity (Apologia de moribus Platonis’)? seem not to have caught Dee's 
attention. 

Dee also focused on Christianising passages in Ficino's commentar- 
ies, or argumenta. In the opening passage of Ficino's argumentum to the 
Phaedo, Dee writes the word ‘testament’ (testamentum) beside the sec- 
tion where Ficino insists upon the consonance between the doctrines 
of Plato and Socrates and those of the Bible. Referring his readers to 
his arguments in Liber de christiana religione, that ‘the life of Christ is 
the idea of all virtue’, Ficino then directs them to the eighth book of 
his Epistolae, where he proves that the life of Socrates is an 'image or 
at least a shadow of the Christian life' and that 'it [the letter] confirms 
the Old Testament by Plato and the New by Socrates'." In the text 
of the Phaedo, Dee writes the words 'true wisdom' (vera sapientia) 
beside the following passage, where Socrates argues that true knowledge 
is only available to us in the after-life, where the soul is free from the 
distractions of the body: 


! ‘Quae Plato affirmavit, Platonis Opera, sig. o5 verso: ‘In his quae sensibus subia- 
cent, partes Heracliti tuebatur. Porro in his quae ad intelligentiam pertinent, Pytha- 
gorae maxime acquiescebat. In rebus autem ciuilibus Socratem suum amplectebatur. 
Quae ubique asseuerabat, haec sunt. Deum omnibus prouidere. Animas hominum 
immortales esse. Bonorum praemia, malorum supplicia fore.' 

12 Platonis Opera, sig. o5 verso. 

5 Platonis Opera, sig. a6 recto. 

14 ‘Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in Phaedonem’, Platonis Opera, p. 487: “Noster de 
religione liber rem satis per se notam probat, Christi uitam esse uirtutis totius ideam. 
Octauus autem Epistolarum nostrarum liber, Socratis uitam, uitae Christianae imag- 
inem quandam, aut saltem umbram esse demonstrat: & testamentum quidem uetus 
per Platonem confirmat, nouum uero per Socratem. See Epistolae, VIII.8 'Confirma- 
tio christianorum per Socratica’, Ficino, Epistolarum familiarum libri (Venice, 1495), 
p. 144 recto-verso. Dee owned a 1510 copy of De christiana religione and the 1495 
Epistolarum. See Roberts and Watson, items 632 and 1371. On Ficino's ‘hagiography’ 
of Socrates as a type of Christ, see Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, vol. 1, 
pp. 321-23. 
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To judge from the argument it seems that the wisdom which we desire 
and upon which we profess to have set our hearts will be attainable only 
when we are dead, and not in our lifetime.” 


In the argumentum in Epinomidem, Dee takes particular note of those 
passages where Ficino insists upon the connection between Plato's con- 
cept of philosophy and religious wisdom and theology. Dee, for example, 
writes the words ‘Happiness consists in religious wisdom’ (Faelicitas 
in sapientia religiosa consistit) beside the passage where Ficino says 
that Plato makes happiness dependent on religious wisdom (In hoc 
autem libro dum ad felicitatem quam in sapientia religiosa proculdubio 
collocat [...]).'5 In the same argumentum Dee underlines the words 
‘dialectics’ and ‘metaphysics’ and writes the word “Theology’ (Theo- 
logia) beside the passage where Ficino makes the conventional medi- 
aeval identification of theology as the “queen of the sciences’. Plato 
praises the science of numbers (arithmetic, and other mathematical 
disciplines), and physics, Ficino says, but: 





Finally, he gives precedence over all the other [disciplines] to dialectics 
that is, metaphysics, and at its summit, just like a queen, theology; that 
is to say, he is using them as individual [stages], or steps for discovering 
and adoring God." 








Dee’s annotations to Ficino’s text are not restricted to an interest in 
these Christianising themes, however. Another aspect of Dee’s career 
which is apparent in his interaction with the text, and one for which 
we can find evidence outside the annotated work, is mathematics. 
One need only look to the opening pages of Dee’s Mathematicall 
Praeface to find the fruits of Dee’s reading of Ficino’s translation of 
Plato’s works. The presiding spirit of Dee’s Praeface is as much theo- 
logical as it is practical, and while he is keen to encourage the math- 
ematical arts amongst artisans, tradesman, and other practitioners, his 
treatment also stresses the more exalted objectives of the Renaissance 


55 Phaedo, 66k, in The Collected Dialogues of Plato, edited by Edith Hamilton and 
Huntington Cairns (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1973), p. 49. Cf. Pla- 
tonis Opera, p. 496: 'Arbitrari quidem ô amice oportet, si uere philosophus sit, mag- 
nopere apud ipsum hanc opinionem ualere, ut non alibi puram sapientiam posse 
assequi speret quam in futura post mortem uita.’ 

16 ‘Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in Epinomidem id est legum appendicem, uel phi- 
losophum’, Platonis Opera, pp. 914-15. 

V Platonis Opera, p. 915: "Dialecticam denique, id est metaphysicam, & apicem 
huius theologiam uelut reginam omnibus anteponit: uidelicet singulis, ceu gradibus 
utentem ad inueniendum deum atque adorandum." 
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mathematician. In his discussion of what he calls ‘megethology’, that 
is, geometry conceived as something other than the earth-measuring 
activity of its conventional etymology (‘Herein, I would gladly shake 
of[f], the earthly name, of Geometrie’ he declares in a printed gloss), 
he outlines his spiritual aspirations for mathematics: 


And for vs, Christen men, a thousand thousand mo occasions are, to 
haue need of the helpe of Megethologicall Contemplations: whereby to 
trayne our Imaginations and Myndes, by litle and litle, to forsake and 
abandon, the grosse and corruptible Obiectes, of our vtward senses: and 
to apprehend, by sure doctrine demonstratiue, Things Mathematicall. 
And by them, readily to be holpen and conducted to conceiue [...] of 
things Intellectual, Spirituall, aeternall, and such as concerne our Blisse 
euerlasting.'? 


These ‘Contemplations’ follow directly from two passages in Ficino’s trans- 
lation of Plato's Republic which, he says, has been ‘right well translated’ 
into Latin. ? He quotes Ficino's Latin and gives his own translation: 


That [Geometrie] is learned, for the knowing of that, which is euer: and 
not of that, which, in tyme, both is bred and is brought to an ende etc. 
Geometrie is the knowledge of that which is euerlastyng. It will lifte vp 
therefore (O gentle Syr) our mynde to the Veritie: and by that meanes, 
it will prepare the Thought, to the Philosophicall loue of wisdome: that 
we may turne or conuert, toward heavenly thinges [both mynde and 
thought] which now, otherwise then becommeth vs, we cast down on 
base and inferior things etc.” 


This, together with another passage in which Plato declares that geo- 
metry is helpful in the ‘easy learnyng of all artes’ (ad Disciplinas omnes 
facilius per discendas)”' is underlined in Dee's 1532 copy, and I have 
no doubt that it was with the St John's Library copy of Ficino in front 
of him that he composed these pages of the Praeface.? 'The dual stress 


18 Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aiij recto. On the platonic theme of mathematics 
as a means for spiritual cultivation as it was expressed in the mid sixteenth century, 
see Anna de Pace, Le matematiche e il mondo: Ricerche su un dibattito in Italia nella 
seconda metà del Cinquecento (Milan: Francoangeli, 1993), pp. 58-60. 

? Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aij verso. 

2 Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aij verso. The square brackets in this quotation are 
Dee's own. 

? Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aiij recto. 

? See Platonis Opera, p. 625: ‘Geometria eius quod est semper, cognitio est. Attolet 
igitur o generose uir ad ueritatem animum, atque ita ad philosophandum praeparabit 
cogitationem, ut ad supra conuertamus, quae nunc contra quam decet, ad inferiora 
deijcimus.’ 
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in the Republic on geometry’s ability to apply itself to lower (inferiora) 
and higher things (supera) structures Dee’s whole treatment of the 
subject.” “This was Diuine Plato his Iudgement', Dee writes after these 
lengthy quotations from Ficino, ‘both of the purposed, chief, and per- 
fect vse of Geometrie [i.e., that we may ad supera convertamus]: and of 
his second, dependyng, deriuatiue commodities [i.e., when we ad infe- 
riora deijcimus].’* This is continued in his own distinction between a 
mathematical ‘Arte’ (which is the province of ‘the Metaphisicall Philo- 
sopher) and the ‘Arte Mathematicall Deriuatiue' (which is the 
province of the ‘Mechanicien, or [...] Mechanicall workman’ who 
deals with ‘any sensible worke").? 

Dee also finds these sentiments corroborated in some passages from 
Epinomis, which he glosses and underlines. One of these passages finds 
its way into the Mathematical Praeface. ‘Plato in his book called Epino- 
mis (which boke, is the Threasury of all his doctrine)’, Dee writes, 


where his purpose is, to seke a Science, which, when a man had it, per- 
fectly: he might seme, and so be, Wise. He, briefly, of other Sciences 
discoursing, findeth them, not hable to bring it to passe: But of the 
Science of Numbers, he sayeth [...] That Science, verily, which hath taught 
mankynde number, shall be able to bring it to passe. And, I thinke, a 
certain God, rather then fortune, to haue giuen vs this gift, for our blisse.”° 


Here again, Dee cites the Latin text of Ficino, before giving his own 
English version. From this text he draws the following conclusions: 


There, at length, he proueth Wisedome to be atteyned, by good Skill of 
Numbers. With which great Testimony, and the manifold pr[o]ofes, and 
reasons, before expressed, you may be sufficiently and full persuaded: 
of the perfect Science of Arithmetike, to make this accounte: That of all 
Sciences, next to Theologie, it is most diuine, most pure, most ample 
and generall, most profounde, most subtile, most commodious, most 
necessary." 


? On the dual emphasis in Dee's philosophy of mathematics, see Jean-Marc Man- 
dosio, ‘Des “mathematiques vulgaires” à la “monade hieroglyphique": les Elements 
d'Euclide vus par John Dee’, Revue d'histoire des sciences, 56:2 (2002): 475-91, and 
Stephen Clucas, ‘No small force: Natural philosophy and Mathematics in Thomas 
Gresham's London’, in Sir Thomas Gresham and Gresham College: Studies in the Intel- 
lectual History of London in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, edited by Francis 
Ames-Lewis (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1999), pp. 146-73 (especially pp. 154-64). 

** Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aiij recto. 

5 Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aiij recto-verso. 

% Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aj verso. 

7 Mathematicall Praeface, sig. aj verso. 
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As passages in the work underlined by Dee (but not cited in the Prae- 
face) make clear, this divine science of number is not to be confused 
with that which deals with physical things. Plato identifies a number of 
sciences of numbers. “The first and most important of them’, he says, 





is likewise that which treats of pure numbers—not numbers concreted 
in bodies, but the whole generation of the series of odd and even, and 
the effects which it contributes to the nature of things. When all this 
has been mastered, next in order comes what is called by the very ludi- 
crous name of [...] Geometry, but is really a manifest assimilation to one 
another of numbers which are naturally dissimilar, effected by reference 
to areas. Now to a man who can comprehend this, it will be plain that 
this is no mere feat of human skill, but a miracle of God’s contrivance. 
Next numbers raised to the third power and thus presenting an analogy 
with three-dimensional things. Here again he assimilates the dissimilar 
by a second science, that is to say, stereometry, which those who hit on 
the discovery have also named geometry, a device of God’s contriving 
which breeds amazement in those who fix their gaze on it and consider 
how universal nature molds form and type by the constant revolution of 
potency and its converse about the double in the various progressions.” 








Dee here notes that Plato was not displeased with geometry itself, but 
merely with humble conceptions of it.? In another underlined passage 
which follows on from this assertion of the divine reach of mathematics, 
Plato writes: 


But to crown it all, we must go on to the generation of things divine, 
the fairest and most heavenly spectacle God has vouchsafed to the eye 
of man. And believe me, no man will ever behold that spectacle without 
the studies we have described.? 





8 Plato, Epinomis, 990c-E. Hamilton and Cairns, p. 1531 (adapted). Cf. Platonis 
opera, p. 925: ‘Quocirca doctrinis quae mathematicae appellantur, opus est, primo uero 
ac maxime numeris. non ijs dico numeris qui corpus habent, sed qui omnem paris 
imparisue generationem atque uirtutem, quam ad perficiendam cognoscendamque 
rerum naturam conferunt. Quibus perceptis illa deinceps quam ridicule Geometriam 
appellant, discenda est. Numerorum uero inter se natura dissimilium similitudo ad 
planorum partem relata clarescit. Quod quidem non humanum sed diuinum mira- 
culum, si quis plane intelligat, uideatur oportet. Post hanc numeri, qui in tres usque 
dimensiones adaucti sunt, naturae solidae similes, ac rursus dissimiles, alia quadam 
arte, stereometria uidelicet huic simili, considerandi sunt: sed hanc quoque qui in 
ea obiter uersati sunt, Geometriam nominauerunt. Illud autem mirum diuinumque 
intelligentibus est, quod cum rerum uirtus in duplo semper, & in suo oppositio reuo- 
luatur, in singulis proportionibus per genera speciesque uniuersa natura formatur.’ 

? Dee's gloss here reads: 'Geometria nonne Platone displacet qua autem minus de 
humile respicit amplitudine et dignitate ip[siu]s artis.’ 

3 Epinomis, 9915. Hamilton and Cairns, p. 1532. Cf. Platonis Opera, p. 925: Horum 
finis est ut ad diuinam generationem, & eorum quae cernuntur oculis pulcherrimam 
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Dee glosses this as ‘the end of these [i.e., the mathematical sciences]’ 
(finis horum). He also underlines a sentence a little further on in which 
Plato stresses the need to accurately calculate ‘the periodic times’ of 
history, which he relates to the benevolent solicitude of the higher 
powers.?! 

Dee's annotations to Ficino, however, extend far beyond an interest 
in Platonic theories of mathematics as a pure science. Another theme 
of Dee's marginal interventions which is full of resonances for his own 
intellectual project can be found in the argumentum to the Cratylus. 
In this commentary Ficino dwells on the magical power of language 
and particularly the power of divine names. Given the cabalistic 
orientation of his Monas Hieroglyphica (1564) and his profound interest 
in angelic names during the long duration of his 'angelic conversa- 
tions' (a period which covered from the late 1560s through to shortly 
before his death in 1608), it is not surprising to find Dee assiduously 
reading and glossing this section of Ficino's book. When Ficino dis- 
cusses the miraculous power of the Tetragrammaton, which correctly 
pronounced and truly understood could be used to perform wonders, 
and directs his readers to the fuller discussion of this topic in his De 
christiana religione, Dee makes a note of the title in the margin (‘Liber 
Ficini de Relligione’).** As Dee also owned a 1510 edition of this work, 
he would have been able to refer to this more extended discussion.” 


diuinamque naturam considerandum nos conferamus, quatenus hanc hominibus 
inspiciendam deus largitus est, quam nunquam sine dictis artibus assequemur.’ 

31 Epinomis, 991p. Cairns and Hamilton, p. 1532. ‘We must also grasp the accuracy 
of the periodic times and the precision with which they complete the various celes- 
tial motions, and this is where a believer in our doctrine that soul is both older and 
more divine than body will appreciate the beauty and justice of the saying that “all 
things are full of gods” and that we have never been left unheeded by the forgetfulness 
or carelessness of the higher powers’. (This last is presumably a swipe at Epicurus’s 
denial of divine intervention in human affairs). Cf. Platonis Opera, p. 925: ‘Praeterea 
temporum considerandus est ordo, quam exacte coelestia omnia perficit, ut quicunque 
uere dictum fuisse crediderit antiquiorem diuinioremque corpore animam esse, putet 
praeclare sufficienterque illud quoque esse dictum: deorum plena esse omnia: adeo ut 
superi neque obliuiscantur nostrarum rerum, neque nos deferant. 

? ‘Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in Cratylum uel de recta Nominum ratione’, 
Platonis Opera, p. 304: “Vnde fateri coguntur Iesum, quem ipsi Nazarenum uocant, 
fuisse diuinum. Quippe cum eum nominis huius Tetragrammaton intelligentia 
uera, & pronunciatione perfecta fecisse miracula fateantur. Verum de his in libro de 
Religione à nobis satis est dictum.' See De christiana religione liber, chapter 27 in 
Marsilio Ficino, Opera, 2 vols. (Basel, 1576, repr. Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo, 1962), 
vol. 1, p. 31. 

55 See fn. 14 above. 
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Dee was also interested in Ficino’s account of Zoroaster’s reputa- 
tion for being able to cure illnesses of the body and mind by the use 
of words. In this doctrine Ficino says, ‘the whole wisdom of Zoro- 
aster consisted’. Plato had called his wisdom ‘divine in his Alcibiades 
(which was then considered to have been written by Plato) and in 
his Charmides had called him ‘the curer of diseases of the soul and 
body’. Dee glosses the passage ‘the wisdom of Zoroaster’ (Zoroastris 
sapientia).** Ficino then turns to a consideration of why people of all 
nations and languages assert that the name of God has only four 
letters (quod omnes gentes atque linguae praecipuum dei nomen quatuor 
solum pronunciant literis).** Dee glosses the whole of the following pas- 
sage with the phrase, '[There is] great power in true names’ (Magna in 
veris nominibus vis). In this passage Ficino reflects on why God wishes 
to be invoked by four letters. Perhaps, he suggests, it is because God 
himself has four aspects, essence, being, power and action, or because 
there there are four triplicities in the celestial signs (i.e., the division of 
the zodiac into earth, air, fire and water signs), and four elements in 
the sublunar world. This is followed by an explanation for the divine 
power of words based loosely on current Scholastic understandings 
of the process which links sensation to intellection. “Nobody should 
wonder that so much power lies in true names’, Ficino says, 











provided that we consider that the natural power of the thing when we 
truly understand it, comes from objects to the senses, from these to the 
imagination, and from there, so to speak, to the mind. Then having been 
first conceived in the mind, it is pushed out through speech like a birth. 
And now in this word what might be called its joints, the power of the 
thing itself lies under the form of signification almost like its life: the 


life, I say, first conceived by the mind itself through the seeds of things, 
and thence given birth to by spoken words, and lastly preserved through 


writing. 








* ‘Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in Cratylum’, Platonis Opera, p. 304: ‘Quod quidem 
ab ipso Phoebo atque Pythagora obseruatum fuisse tradunt, quos ferunt diuinis qui- 
busdam duntaxat uerbis tam animi quam corporis mirifice curauisse. Qua quidem in 
re compertum habemus totam Zoroastris sapientiam constitisse, quam Plato in Alcibi- 
ade diuinam appellat, & in Charmide morborum animi & corporis curatricem.’ 

5 Cf Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, De occulta philosophia libri tres, edited by 
V. Perrone Compagni (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1992), II.7, p. 263. 

3% ‘Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in Cratylum’, Platonis Opera, p. 304: ‘Nemo uero 
mirabitur tantam in ueris nominibus uim latere, si modo considerauerimus ipsam 
rei uim naturalem, quando uere cognoscimus, peruenire ab obiectis ad sensus, ab 
his ad imaginationem, ab hac quodammodo & ad mentem. Deinde à mente concipi 
quidem primum, deinde per uocem exprimi quasi partum. Atque in hac ipsa uoce suis 
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This theory of the transmission of power from things to written signs 
is strongly reminiscent of Dee’s conception of the hieroglyphic monad 
as being composed of ‘characters imbued with immortal life’ (Charac- 
teres [...] Vita imbui Immortali) rather than out of “dead, dumb or [...] 
quasi barbaric signs’ (ex Mortuis, aut Mutis, aut saltem quasi Barbaris 
[...] Notis)?" its “geometrical members’ being ‘filled with mutual 
sympathy’ and ‘magnetic virtue’.** 

Dee is also interested in Ficino’s attempt to define what Plato means 
by a ‘true name’. “The true name, in Plato’s opinion, was nothing other 
than the power of the thing itself first conceived in the mind, as I have 
said, then expressed as a word, and lastly signified by letters.’ Of especial 
interest to those, like Dee and Ficino, who are interested in the magical 
power of words, is the corollary of this statement: 











The power of a divine thing must of necessity be divine. Wherefore since 
the names of God contain this divine power, Plato in this [work] and 
in the Philebus directs us to venerate them, as he shows in the Laws, 
much more than divine temples or statues.” 


Dee shared this belief in the power contained in divine words. In 
one of the books documenting his angelic conversations—the Libri 
Mysteriorum—Dee is told by the angel Raphael that the angelic lan- 
guage being dictated to him in the conversations contained forty-nine 
separate languages spoken simultaneously ‘wherevnto the so many 
[angelic] powres [...] shalbe obedient'. Uttering these angelic words, 
Raphael tells him, would transform him ‘from a mortall creature’ 
into what Dee calls a "Iheodidactus' (i.e, a mortal taught directly by 


quibusdam articulis constituta uim ipsam rei sub significationis forma quasi uitam 
latere: uitam inquam ab ipsa mente per semina rerum conceptam primo, deinde per 
uoces editam, postremo per scripta seruatam.' 

? John Dee, Monas Hieroglyphica Ioannis Dee, Londinensis, ad Maximilianum 
[...] Romanorum, Bohemie et Hungarie regem sapientissimum (Antwerp, 1564), 
p. 3 verso. 

38 Monas Hieroglyphica, p. 21 verso. See Clucas, ‘No small force’, pp. 158-60. 

?» ‘Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in Cratylum’, Platonis Opera, p. 304: ‘Nomen enim 
uerum ut Platoni placet, nihil aliud est quam rei ipsius uis quaedam mente primum, 
ut dixi, concepta, uoce deinde expressa, literis demum significata. Rei autem diuinae 
necesse est uirtutem esse diuinam. Quamobrem dei nomina cum illis diuina uis insit, 
Plato & hic & in Philebo uenerari iubet, atque ut significat in legibus, multo etiam 
magis quam delubra statuasque diuinas. Dee glosses this passage: ‘Nomen verum 
quid’. 

* John Dee, Libri Mysteriorum, British Library, Sloane MS 3188, f. 70 verso. 
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God)." In the Mensis Mysticus Saobaticus which he wrote in Cracow 
in 1584, he is told that upon hearing the ‘holy and Mystical Call’ God’s 
angels would be ‘forced [...] to render obedience and faithful society. 
Wherein they will open the mysteries of their creation [...] and give 
[...] understanding of many thousand secrets'.? 

Dee increasingly turned to commerce with spiritual beings in the 
1580s, and it is not surprising that he took particular note of Ficino’s 
commentaries on the spiritual beings discussed in Plato’s dialogues. 
In the argumentum to the Cratylus (and elsewhere) Dee is particularly 
interested, for example, in what Ficino has to say about the nature 
of daemons. Dee underlines and glosses the passage where Ficino 
relates the familiar hermetic story of statues being used as vessels for 
daemons: 





From the beginning Hermes Trismegistus, and some time later Ploti- 
nus and Iamblichus, taught that daemons may be enclosed in statues 
which have been composed in a certain kind of order. And indeed by 
words regulated to a certain celestial similitude certain divine gifts are 
distributed, and this is by the providence of God so that as often as the 
situation requires we might, with correct religious procedures, be able 
to invoke divine assistance. [...] For the image of God is more clearly 
defined in the artistry of the mind, especially when [the mind] is divinely 
inspired, than in that which is preserved in the works of the hand. The 
names of God he considers to exist firstly and most purely among the 
higher and celestial minds, in which God himself, so to speak, is more 
clearly conceived. The second [names] in the purer sorts of daemons. 
And the third [names] in the mind of man, and these [names] were 
proclaimed by the men of old, breathed into them by God as if they were 
trumps of God. And so the names of God passed down to us by the holy 
men of antiquity seem just like images and rays of God himself, passing 
through the higher powers and through the holier minds of men.” 




















^' See marginal comment, Sloane MS 3188, f. 70 verso: ‘Note, that we shalbe Theo- 
didacti, of god him self and, no Angel herein’. Cf. I. Thessalonians 4:9 (@e05i8axtot). 

? John Dee, Mensis Mysticus Saobaticus, as printed in Meric Casaubon, A True & 
Faithful Relation of what passed for many yeers between Dr John Dee [...] and some 
spirits (London, 1659), p. 88. 

2 Platonis Opera, p. 304: Et quemadmodum ab initio docuit Mercurius Trismeg- 
istus, ac diu postea Plotinus & Iamblichus, statuis quibusdam ordine certo compositis 
daemones quoddammodo includuntur. Verbis autem ad coelestem quandam simili- 
tudinem temperatis diuinae quaedam dotes distribuuntur, & id quidem prouidente 
deo ut quotiens res ipsa postulat rite possemus diuinum auxilium inuocare.’ [...] 
"Expressior enim imago dei in artificio mentis, praesertim afflatae diuinitus, quam 
in manuum operibus reseruatur. Nomina uero dei prima atque syncerissima apud 
mentes supernas coelestesque esse iudicat, à quibus expressius deus, ut ita dixerim, 
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There is much here that would have been congruent with Dee’s own 
views. In Ficino’s ‘celestial similitude’ (which sounds not unlike the 
‘universal image’ described in De vita III.19),“ Dee may have seen 
a likeness of his own ‘hieroglyphic monad’ which he conceived as a 
model of the universe composed of the celestial signs passed down to 
us by ‘the most ancient wise men’ (Antiquissimi Sapientes). When we 
raise our eyes towards heaven, Dee said, ‘we shall behold an anatomy 
precisely corresponding to that of our monad’.* Both Ficino and Dee 
stressed the astrological importance of Aries in their similitudes, and 
saw them as objects of contemplation, although neither the De vita 
nor the Monas Hieroglyphica mentions the use of magical utterances 
as Ficino does in the argumentum. In his angelic conversations Dee 
placed a great deal of faith in the names of God which are suppos- 
edly related to him by his angelic interlocutors, and it is precisely the 
kinds of argument about the power of divine names we find in Ficino 
that led Dee to give credence to names which he believed were being 
passed down to him by what Ficino calls the ‘higher powers’ whose 
‘image of God’ was clearer than that of mortals. Dee also took note 
of the section where Ficino links Platonic doctrines regarding numina 
to Pseudo-Dionysius's doctrines about the divine names. Dee writes, 
‘Angels. Dionysius the Areopagite’ (Angeli. Dionysius Areópagita) by 
the following passage underlined in Ficino's argumentum: 


In the Parmenides and the Timaeus he proves that God exists alone and 
by himself, but the other angels, and celestial ministers of God, when 
he calls them ‘gods’ he does not mean ‘gods’ but rather “divine beings’. 
When in his Parmenides, he compared all things to the One God, he did 
not think that his [other] names were to be scorned, since the wonderful 





ipse concipitur. Secunda uero in daemonibus purioribus. Tertia in animis hominum, 
eaque per priscos uiros deo afflatos quasi dei tubas fuisse prolata. Dei itaque nomina 
nobis per antiquos sanctosque tradita, tanquam imagines radijque; dei ipsius esse 
uidentur, per superiora numina, perque sanctiores hominum animos penetrantes.’ 
Beside these two underlined passages Dee writes Daemones". 

^ Marsilio Ficino, De vita libri tres, 111.19, Three books on life: a critical edition and 
translation, edited and translated by Carol V. Kaske and John R. Clark (Binghamton, 
NY: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, in conjunction with the Renaissance 
Society of America, 1989), pp. 343-47. 

^ Monas Hieroglyphica, Theorem XII, p. 13 verso. On this parallel see Gyórgy 
Szónyi, John Dee's Occultism: Magical Exaltation through Powerful Signs (Albany, 
NY: State University of New York Press, 2004), p. 167 and idem, ‘Ficino’s Talismanic 
Magic and John Dee's Hieroglyphic Monad', Cauda Pavonis, 20:1 (2001): 1-11. 

^ Monas Hieroglyphica, Theorem XVIII, p. 17 recto: ‘Subleuatis ergo in caelum oculis 
cabalisticis [...] talem ad amussim nostrae MONADIS, conspicemus ANATOMIAM.,’ 
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gifts of God lie hidden in them, and the divine Theologian Dionysius the 
Areopagite—not unlawfully—sought all the mysteries of theology in the 
divine names.^ 





Ficino, together with Dionysius the Areopagite (and mediaeval magical 
arts which also stressed the magical power of divine names), was an 
important source of Dee's intellectual understanding of the role of 
language in the magical arts. Dee's attitude towards names can be 
gleaned in part from a phrase which he underlines in the argumentum 
where Ficino says of Plato. “He tells how the names of the gods were 
not discovered accidentally, but partly by human reason and partly 
by divine inspiration’.** In his later career Dee set increasing store by 
the divinely-inspired nature of divine names, accepting a wealth of 
non-traditional spirit names on the authority of what he took to be 
immediate divine revelation. 

Dee makes notes on passages concerned with daemons elsewhere 
in the book. In the argumentum of the Apologia Socratis, for example, 
Dee takes note of the discussion of Socrates's familiar daemon. He 
puts a marginal mark beside the passage where Ficino writes: 








If you asked Socrates what kind of daemon he had, he would have 
replied ‘fiery’, since it elevated him to sublime contemplation, or perhaps 
‘Saturnine’, since his mind was daily abstracted in a marvellous fashion 
from his body.” 


He puts a manicule in the margin (and the words: 'daemon. mens.) 
next to the following passage: 


Likewise why does he call it [ie., his familiar spirit] sometimes a 
‘daemon’ and sometimes a ‘god’? Because the daemon inspires Socrates 
to sublime things almost as if it were an agent or messenger of God. [...]. 


" Platonis Opera, p. 305: 'Vnicum enim per seipsum in Parmenide, atque Timaeo 
probat esse deum, caeteros uero angelicos, coelestesque dei ministros, cum deos nomi- 
nat, non tam deos quam diuinos intelligit. Postquam uero in Parmenide ad unum 
deum omnia comparauit, nomina quoque illius spernenda non censuit, in quibus 
cum mira dei munera lateant, non iniuria diuinus ille theologus Dionysius Areopagita 
omnia theologiae mysteria in diuinis nominibus exquisiuit.’ 

5 Platonis Opera, p. 306: ‘Narrat praeterea deorum nomina non casu, sed partim 
humana ratione, partim inspiratione diuina inuenta fuisse." 

? ‘Argumentum Marsilii in Apologiam’, Platonis Opera, p. 466: ‘Si quaeras 
qualis Socratis daemon fuerit, respondebitur igneus, quoniam ad contemplationem 
sublimium erigebat. Item Saturnius, quoniam intentionem mentis quotidie mirum in 
modum abstrahebat à corpore." 
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Fig. 2: Annotation by John Dee, Omni Divini Platoris Opera, p. 466. By permission of the 
Master and Fellows of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
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For the Timaeus says that a daemon has been assigned by God to the 


highest part of our soul [i.e., mens]. Again in the Symposium the very 


love of the mind for contemplating divine beauty is called “daemon’.” 


Dee puts another manicule in the margin when Ficino asserts that it 
is necessary that a daemon should preside over us because man is at 
such a distance from divinity that there needs to be a conciliatory or 
daemonic intercessor between him and God. It is not unjust, Ficino 
argues, that divine providence has allocated daemons who preside 
over us like shepherds or governors. Man is thrust down in such dark 
ignorance and is distracted by such alluring evils that he would never 
be able to raise himself to the end ordained for him by God without 
some kind of help.” 

Dee glosses the following passage (see Figure 2) with the words, 
‘Socrates’s familiar daemon’ (familiaris daemon socratis) and ‘some 
daemon beyond the mind' (daemon aliquid p[rae]ter mentem). Here 
Ficino argues: 





Hence Plato proves that God has entrusted us to purer daemons [who 
are] almost like guides, to help us by prophecies, auguries, dreams, 
oracles, words, sacrifices and inspirations. He means that the familiar 
daemon of Socrates, which is different from the mind of Socrates, is 
one of these. The mind often stirred Socrates to action, but the daemon 
never. His mind is unable to teach without speaking or writing, but the 
daemon as we see in the Theages, taught many things silently. Moreover, 
because it corrected Socrates by word and signs, this means that the 
daemon must be something other than the mind. And if it displeases 
you to call a man's familiar guide a daemon then at least—as it pleases 
people nowadays to do—call it a good angel.” 














? Platonis Opera, p. 466: 'Cur item alias daemonem, alias deum uocat? Quia subli- 
mis daemon Socratem quasi dei interpres nunciusque afflabat. [...] Nam Timaeus 
inquit, deum nobis supremam animi partem tanquam daemonem tribuisse. Rursus 
in Symposio ipse mentis amor ad diuinam pulchritudinem contemplandam, daemon 
cognominatur.’ 

*' Platonis Opera, p. 467: ‘Verum praeter haec necesse est superiorem nobis subs- 
tantiam daemonis praesidere, propterea quod ut in Symposio Legibusque probatur, 
humanum genus utpote à diuinis maxime distans, media quadam natura indiget, qua- 
lis est daemonica, quasi concilatrice. Neque iniuria, diuina prouidentia, ut in Politico 
Protagoraque probatur, daemones nobis praefecit propinquiores quasi pastores, siue 
ut in Critia dicit gubernatores. Homo siquidem in hac ignorantiae caligine constitutus, 
innumerisque fortunae uel malis agitatus uel distractus illecebris, ad constitutum sibi 
à deo finem absque perpetuo dei auxilio pervenire non potest.' 

° Platonis Opera, p. 467: ‘Hinc probat deum nos daemonibus purioribus quasi 
rectoribus commendasse, qui vaticinijs, augurijs, somnijs, oraculis, uocibus, sacrifi- 
cijs, inspirationibus adiuuarent. Horum uero ex numero esse uult familiarem Socratis 
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Dee also attends to those passages of the argumentum on the Phaedo 
which concern daemons. He marks the passage where Ficino says that 
daemons cause good effects when they move the intellect and bad 
effects when they move the imagination, with one of his characteristic 
Jupiter signs'.? 

Dee also glosses passages which relate to vaticination and the magi- 
cal arts. In the argumentum to the Phaedo he glosses and makes mar- 
ginal marks beside a passage which concerns vaticination and the myth 
of the swan. The myth of the swan is Pythagorean and allegorical, 
says Ficino: Pythagorean in that the soul of the swan survives after its 
death (superuiuere),™ allegorical in that the swan is a solar creature 
and Socrates a solar character, both because he is approved of by the 
oracle of Apollo and because he healed the minds of men. Added to 
which there are four kinds of vaticination: divine, daemonic, human 
and natural. The last is a kind of natural instinct in beasts. The swans 
in Plato's dialogue, however, are to be understood to signify innocent 
men who are not philosophers, who, since they often have little fear of 
death, signify that philosophers ought in no way to fear it.” 

Although Dee pays scant attention to the Symposium, there are a few 
underlinings in Ficino's Commentarium in Convivium, and he does 
make a note of the passage in the tenth chapter of the sixth Oration 
where Ficino discusses the relationship between love and magic, which 


daemonem à mente Socratica differentem. Haec enim Socratem saepe prouocat, ille 
uero prouocat nunquam. Item haec nisi loquatur aut scribat, docere non potest. Ille 
uero ut in Theage probatur, multos etiam silendo docebat. Praterea quod & uoce & 
signis Socratem corrigat, significat daemonem hunc aliquid esse praeter mentem. At si 
minus tibi placet & familiarem hominis ducem daemonem appellare, saltem, ut placet 
nostris, bonum angelum appellato. 

5 Platonis Opera, p. 490: ‘Ducit autem eos daemon, in bonis quidem intelligentiam 
mouens, in malus autem imaginationem affectumque perturbans. Quod autem dicit 
iniquos absque duce errare, absque beneficio intellige duce.' On Dee's use of the Jupi- 
ter mark see Roberts and Watson, pp. 23-24. 

* Pythagoras's doctrine of metempsychosis, which allowed for the migration of 
animal souls, assumed the survival of the animal soul after death, whereas many Aris- 
totelians (from Aquinas onwards) saw the sensitive souls of animals as mortal. 

5 ‘Argumentum Marsilii Ficini in Phaedonem’, in Platonis Opera, p. 489: ‘Cygni 
fabula Pythagorica est, atque allegorica. Pythagorica quidem, ubi dicit cygni animam 
superuiuere. Allegorice uero intelligitur cygnum in numero solarium animalium con- 
tineri, & Socratem solarem esse, tum quia Phoebi oraculo approbatus est, tum quia 
mentibus hominum medebatur. Adde uaticinium esse quadruplex, diuinum, daemon- 
icum, humanum, naturale. Idque ultimum in bestijs fieri quodam instinctu naturae. 
Intellige etiam cygnos innocentes sine philosophia homines: qui cum mortem saepe 
minime timeant, significant philosophos absolutos timere eam nullum pacto debere.’ 
Dee glosses this passage with the word ‘Vaticinium’. 

56 See Platonis Opera, pp. 374, 376, 383, 395, 401, 404, 410, 412. 
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he glosses as “Magicae opus’. ‘But why do we think love is a magician?’ 
Ficino asks rhetorically. 


Because the whole power of magic consists in love. The work of magic 
is the attraction of one thing to another by some affinity of nature [...] 
from the shared affinity arises a shared love, and from this love a com- 
mon attraction. This indeed is true magic.” 








This recalls Dee’s Monas Hieroglyphica, which works by means of 
‘mutual sympathy’ (sympathiam) and ‘magnetic virtue’.** Even more 
suggestive of Dee’s Monas Hieroglyphica are some of his annotations 
to the Compendium in Timaeum. In particular, his interest in the 
twentieth chapter of the Compendium, which deals with the question 
of ‘why the quaternary number of elements is appropriate for the 
world’ (quare quaternarius elementorum numerus mundo conueniat). 
Dee glosses this chapter with the phrase ‘Numerus quaternarius'. What 
he finds here is a Pythagorean meditation ‘on the division of the parts 
of the world’ (ad partitionem mundanarum partium), which Ficino 
regards as a kind of ‘harmonic compostion’ (harmonicam [...] compo- 
sitionem). Ficino draws an analogy beween the fourfold nature of all 
things, the fourfold structure of musical harmony, nature—including 
the elements and the humours—and the celestial and supernatural 
world.” “With good cause then’, Ficino says, 


do the Pythagoreans refer to the fourfold plenitude of the world, both 
of the body and the soul, and they attest that the perpetually flowing 
fountain of nature is fourfold [...].9? 


57 ‘Commentarium in Convivium’, in Platonis Opera, p. 401: ‘Sed cur magum puta- 
mus amorem? quia tota uis magicae in amore consistit. Magicae opus est, attractio rei 
unius ab alia ex quadam cognatione naturae [...] ex communi cognatione communis 
innascitur amor, ex amore communis attractio. Haec autem uera magica est.' On the 
theme of Love as a magician, see Pierre Hadot, '"L'amour magicien". Aux origines de 
la notion de magia naturalis: Platon, Plotin, Marsile Ficin’, in Marsile Ficin, Commen- 
taires sur le Traité de l'amour ou le Festin de Platon, edited by Sylvain Matton (Paris: 
SEHA; Milan: Arché, 2001), pp. 69-81. 

* Dee, Monas Hieroglyphica, p. 21 verso. See Clucas, ‘No small force’, pp. 158-60. 

5 Cf. also Dee's underlinings in the opening of the following chapter (cap. XXI) 
which relates this theme of the quaternary to Iamblichus and Proclus's fourfold divi- 
sion of the supernal world. Platonis Opera, p. 683: ‘Praeterea nisi uererer partim pro- 
lixitatem, partim etiam nouitatem, recenserem mira quaedam Iamblichi & Syriani 
Proculique commenta, gradus quatuor super mundum supernum constituentium, 
scilicet, unum, terminum, infinitudinem, mixtionem.’ 

$ “Compendium Marsilii Ficini in Timaeum’, Platonis Opera, p. 683: ‘Merito 
igitur Pythagorici quatrinitate plenitudinem mundani, tum corporis tum animi 
designabant, eamque iureiurando testabantur naturae perpetuo fluentis fontem esse 
quadruplicem.’ 
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Dee, too, sees the structure of the universe (as reflected in the anatomy 
which is his monadic symbol) as governed by the Pythagorean prin- 
ciple of the quaternary. And just as Ficino stresses the ‘perpetual flowing’ 
of the quaternary in nature, so Dee stresses the fluid nature of his 
geometry of four lines, which are related to the four elements: 


It will therefore not be absurd to assume that the mystery of the four 
elements [...] is intimated by the four straight lines going forth from 
one indivisible point and into opposite directions. You will also carefully 
note that the geometricians teach that a line is produced by the flowing 
of a point. We assert here [that things] happen in a similar way, in so 
far as, in our mechanical magic, our lines signifying the elements are 
produced by the continual fall of drops becoming a flow.*! 


What distinguishes Dee's from Ficino's Pythagorean reading of the 
Timaeus, however, is his extension of this structural principle to 
alchemical processes informed by cabalistical procedures. Although 
Hakan Hákansson has recently dismissed Gyórgy Szónyi's claims for 
a Ficinian influence on Dee's Monas on the grounds of the paucity of 
evidence in his copies of Ficino,? judging by my preliminary work on 
the annotations to Dee's copy of the Platonis opera (and particularly 
the Pythagorean themes of the Compendium in Timaeum) there may 
still be room for further speculation on Ficino's role in the genesis of 
Dee's most enigmatic work. 

While John Dee's annotated copy of Ficino's Omnia Divini Platonis 
Opera in St John's Library does not exhaust the extent of his engage- 
ment with the work of Marsilio Ficino,® it is a significant testimony 
to the importance of Ficino's work to the English mathematician and 
philosophus and to the nature of his reception in sixteenth-century 
England. Dee's annotations give us a clearer understanding of the place 
of Ficino in his own intellectual project. As we have seen, Dee's reading 
of Ficino's Opera seems to have played a significant role throughout 
his career: from his alchemical writings in the 1560s, to his mathemati- 


& Dee, Monas Hieroglyphica, Theorem VII, p. 13 recto. 

9? Hakan Håkansson, Seeing the Word: John Dee and Renaissance Occultism, Ugglan 
Minervaserien 2, (Lund: Lund Universitet, 2001), p. 285n: ‘In a recent essay Gyorgy 
E. Szónyi argues sensibly for a Ficinian influence on Dee’s Monas Hierogyphica, but 
given Dee's few annotations in De vita it is difficult to corroborate this suggestion." 
(The article in question is Szónyi's ‘Ficino’s Talismanic Magic and John Dee's Hiero- 
glyphic Monad’, for which see fn. 45 above). 

& See, for example, the extensive annotations which Dee made in his copy of Fici- 
no's translation of Plotinus's Enneads, now in the Royal College of Physicians. 
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cal writings in the 1570s, through to the angelic conversations in the 
1580s. The close attention which Dee pays to the ideas expressed in the 
argumenta, and his high praise for Ficino’s Latin renderings of Plato’s 
Greek, suggests that Ficino’s interpretative achievements were prob- 
ably as important to his sixteenth-century readers as the availability 
of the Platonic corpus in Latin.“ As the diversity of topics covered in 
Dee’s marginalia suggests, one of the aspects of Ficino’s hermeneutic 
activities which his later readers found so compelling was the extent 
to which he synthesised the Platonic corpus with later Platonist writ- 
ings (from Plotinus to Pseudo-Dionysius). What Dee derived from 
Ficino was a Plato enriched by layers of subsequent speculation, up to 
and including Ficino’s own. This ‘Ficinian synthesis’ continued to be 
a potent philosophical force (as other essays in this volume show) well 
into the following century. 


64 Dee, who had been a student under John Cheke, and served as under-reader 
in Greek at Trinity College Cambridge, was not uncritical when it came to transla- 
tion from the Greek, as can be witnessed by his detailed criticism of Giorgio Valla’s 
Greek translation in his copy of Valla’s De expetendis et fugiendis rebus opus (Venice, 
1501), now in Trinity College Dublin (TCD, EE.aa.30). Nor is Ficino exempt from 
his criticism—see Platonis Opera, p. 716, where he criticises Ficino’s understanding 
of a relative: ‘Male p[er]pendit Ficinus relatiuum à quod refertur ad otouæ no[n] ad 
Insula[m] aliquam.’ 


MARSILIO FICINO AND THE CHEMICAL ART 


Peter J. Forshaw 


In a work on the origin and development of chemistry, De Ortu & 
Progressu Chemie Dissertatio (1668) by the Danish alchemist Ole 
Borch (1626-1690), Ficino’s name appears at the head of a list of 
Italian alchemical authorities, that includes the fourteenth-century 
Petrus Bonus, to whom is attributed the famous Pretiosa Margarita 
Novella, first published in 1546, the early sixteenth-century poet 
Marcellus Palingenius, composer of an allegory of gold-making, the 
Zodiacus Vitae, and Angelo Sala (1576-1637), author of such chryso- 
poetic and iatrochemical works as the Chrysologia seu examen auri 
chymicum (1622) and Descriptio auri potabilis (1631).! 

To a Ficino scholar, the inclusion of his name must doubtless come 
as something of a surprise, because ‘our Marsilio' has no modern 
reputation as an alchemist. There is, nonetheless, a text attributed to 
him in one of the best-known alchemical collections, Jean-Jacques 
Manget's Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa (1702), where we find a trea- 
tise entitled Marsilii Ficini Florentini Liber de Arte Chemicd.’ Sifting 
further through the alchemical compendia, it transpires that there 
is yet another alchemical work attributed to him: in his Bibliotheca 
Chimica of 1654, the chymist and physician Pierre Borel (1620-1689) 
mentions a De Aurei Velleris Mysterio, supposedly penned by our 
industrious Florentine? Borel has perhaps taken this title from the 
anonymous author of the Animadversiones chemicae quatuor, a work 


! Olaus Borrichius, De Ortu & Progressu Chemie Dissertatio, in Bibliotheca Chemica 
Curiosa, edited by Jean Jacques Manget, 2 vols. (Geneva, 1702), vol. 1, pp. 1-37, at 
pp. 35-36: 'Venerantur Itali suos Marsilios Ficinos, Palingenios, Fioravantas, Locate- 
llos, Caneparios, Ant. Nerios, Carellos, Bonos Ferrarienses, Cornachinos, Bartholeros, 
Thom. Bovios, Angelos Salas, & tempore quidem posteriorem.' Ficino's name can be 
found in an even earlier list in Laurentius Hofmanus, De vero usu & fero abusu Medi- 
camentorum Chymicorum Commentatio (Halle, 1611), p. 101 during a discussion of 
distillations and sublimed spirits, in the company of Isaac Holland, Petrus Bonus, 
George Ripley, Jean Fernel, Conrad Gesner, Joseph DuChesne, Andreas Libavius, 
Martin Ruland, Johann Hartmann, Oswald Croll, etc. 

? Manget, Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, vol. 2, pp. 172-82. 

? Pierre Borel, Bibliotheca Chimica (Paris, 1654), p. 94. 
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first published in 1615, and then in 1622 included in the fifth volume 
of the most famous and most extensive alchemical collection ever 
printed, the six-volume Theatrum Chemicum, published by Lazarus 
Zetzner. There we read: ‘I have heard that divine Hermes’s book 
Apocalypsis Solis et Lunae was first communicated to Cosimo de 
Medici by Marsilio Ficino, given with a book that Ficino had written 
on the mystery of the Golden Fleece and that he had dedicated it to 
Cosimo himself." It is not so far-fetched to imagine that the Florentine 
banker might have had some interest in the possibility of transmuting 
base metals into gold. Writing on the historical sources of alchemy in 
Italy, Giovanni Carbonelli mentions the existence of a codex in the 
Biblioteca di San Marco, allegedly written by Cosimo on the subject of 
alchemy.” Less transmutational, but equally lucrative alchemically, was 
the Medici monopoly over all sales of alum throughout Christendom; 
at least two of Ficino’s letters were addressed to a member of a group 
of alum traders in Bruges. 

Given the reputation Ficino was to enjoy in the sixteenth century 
as the translator of the Corpus Hermeticum and the attraction of 
the dream-revelation in Mercurii Trismegisti Pimander, seu Liber de 
Potestate et Sapientia Dei (1471) for the more hermetically inclined 
alchemists, it is perhaps not all that surprising to discover Ficino's 
name connected with an alchemical apocalypse or revelation of Hermes, 
‘author’, after all, of the ur-text of alchemy, the Tabula Smaragdina 
or Emerald Tablet.’ The myth of Jason's quest for the fleece and the 


^ Anon, Animadversiones chemicae quatuor (Frankfurt, 1615), p. 38: '[...] apud 
divum Hermetem [...], qui inscribitur Apocalypsis Solis & Lunae, quem audivi primo 
ad Cosmum de Medicis, à Marsilio Ficino, una cum libro quodam (quem Ficinus 
de aurei velleris mysterio inscripserat, ipsique Cosmo dedicaverat) delatum, com- 
municatumque fuisse [...].' See also Theatrum chemicum, edited by Lazarus Zetzner, 
6 vols. (Strassburg, 1622), vol. 5, p. 921. 

5 Giovanni Carbonelli, Sulle Fonti Storiche della Chimica e dell'Alchimia in Italia 
(Rome: Istituto Nazionale Medico Farmacologico, 1925), p. X: 'Un codice attribuito a 
Cosimo de’ Medici si trova nella Biblioteca di S. Marco, è una copia fatta da M? Pietro 
Grignolo di Pont Canaverse nel 1475 (R. Bib. Marciana lat. 30 da fol. 258 a 261. con 
titolo: Cosmus de Medicis seruus fidelis manu propria scripsit Pio pape). 

$ Charles Singer, The Earliest Chemical Industry: An Essay in the Historical Rela- 
tions of Economics & Technology illustrated from the Alum Trade (London: The Folio 
Society, 1948), p. 152. See also Fritz Saxl, “A Marsilio Ficino Manuscript Written in 
Bruges in 1475, and the Alum Monopoly of the Popes’, Journal of the Warburg Insti- 
tute, 1 (1937-8): 61-62. 

7 See, for example, Heinrich Khunrath, Amphitheatrum sapientiae aeternae (Hanau, 
1609), IL, pp. 168-69 and the Amphitheatre’s ‘Pyramid’ engraving. 
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sowing of the dragon’s teeth is, predictably, a favourite tale among 
alchemists. Its association with alchemy can be found as far back as the 
works of John of Antioch in the seventh century,’ and it is interpreted 
as an allegorical account of the alchemical mystery by a good number 
of early modern practitioners, including such famous names as 
Salomon Trismosin, Nicholas Flamel, and Michael Maier.? 

Paul Oskar Kristeller mentions several sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century manuscript copies of a De arte chymica attributed to Ficino 
in Venice, Munich and London, including an English translation in 
the British Library," but evidently found it less than thrilling material, 
simply remarking that Ficino ‘never concerned himself with alchemy, 
and the alchemical texts attributed to him are apocryphal.’ Lynn 


* Maurice P. Crosland, Historical Studies in the Language of Chemistry (London: 
Heinemann, 1962), p. 8. 

? Salomon Trismosin, Aureum vellus oder Guldin Schatz und Kunstkammer 
(Rorschach, 1598); Nicholas Flamel, His Exposition of the Hieroglyphicall Figures 
(London, 1624), Chapter 3; Michael Maier, Symbola aurece mense duodecim nationum 
(Frankfurt, 1617), Book 12; Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 5, p. 240 ff. includes Aurei vel- 
leris libri tres, attributed, however, not to Ficino, but to Willem Mennens of Antwerp 
(1525-1608), first published as De Aureo Vellere, sive Sacrae Philosophiae, Naturae & 
Artis admirabilium libri iii (Antwerp, 1604). See John Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica: 
A Catalogue of the alchemical, chemical and pharmaceutical books in the collection 
of the late James Young of Kelly and Durris, 2 vols. (Glasgow: James Maclehose and 
Sons, 1906, repr. Hildesheim, Zurich and New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 2003), 
vol. 2, p. 87. 

10 plush Library, Sloane MS. 3638, fols. 129-88, entitled 'An unknown concerning 
the Chymicall Art. But Lucerna Salis affirms him to be Marcilius Ficinus, an Italian 
of the Dukedome of Florence or Tuscany, in the year 1518.' See [Johann Harprecht], 
Lucerna Salis Philosophorum (Amsterdam, 1658), Catalogus Auctorum clariorum, ac 
proinde lectu utilissimorum, p. 61: ‘Marsilij Ficini scripta, quae satis magnifica sunt, 
sed saltem unus ejus libellus egregius de arte Chymicá, sine nomine Auctoris extat, 
latent veró ipsius mysterium aurei velleris, & Apocalypsis Solis & Lune Hermetis, 
ambo à Ficino ad Cosmum de Medicis delata ac dedicata, quae cum similibus totum 
thesaurum Philosophiae comprehendentibus scriptis, utpote opera vegetabilia & ani- 
malia, &c.' 

1 P, O. Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum Marsilii Ficini florentini philosophi 
platonici opuscula inedita et dispersa primum collegit et ex fontibus plerumque manu- 
scriptis edidit auspiciis Regiae Scholae Normalis Superioris Pisanae Paulus Oscarius 
Kristeller. Accedunt indices codicum, editionum, operum Ficini nec non documenta 
quaedam et testimonia ad eum pertinentia, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki Editore, 
1937, repr. 1973), vol. 1, pp. CLxviI-cLxvu. Kristeller refers to a copy in: Venice, 
Biblioteca Marciana MS. Latin XIV. 291 fol. 159 et seq. (end of 16th century). See 
also ‘Marsilio Ficino and his Work after Five Hundred Years’, in Marsilio Ficino e il 
ritorno di Platone, Studi e documenti, edited by Gian Carlo Garfagnini, 2 vols. (Flor- 
ence: Leo S. Olschki Editore, 1986), vol. 1, pp. 17-196, at p. 23. See also the copy in 
the Wellcome Library for the History of Medicine, London, MS. 3574. misc. XVIII. 
fols. 132 recto-134 recto: Ficinus, De arte chymica. 
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Thorndike, too, in his chapter on ‘Ficino the Philosophaster’, considers 
it ‘probably spurious? Sylvain Matton’s 1991 ‘Marsile Ficin et 
l'alchimie. Sa position, son influence' concurs with Kristeller on the 
pseudo-epigraphic nature of the text, but also engages with the burning 
question as to why it could ever have been taken as a genuine Ficinian 
work.? This essay adds a little more fuel, as it were, to Matton's fire, 
suggesting potential alchemical ingredients in Ficino's authentic works 
and themes that might have encouraged later writers to include him 
among the corpus of alchemical authorities. 

We know that Ficino corresponded with the humanist poet Gio- 
vanni Aurelio Augurelli (c.1456-c.1530), who was to become famous 
in the alchemical community as the author of both a long poem on 
gold-making, the Chrysopoeiae libri tres, published in 1515 and a 
shorter poem on none other than the Vellus aureum (Golden Fleece).'* 
Despite the fact that Augurelli even dedicates an ode with chemical 
references (to bitumen, sulphur and nitre) to Ficino, no discussion of 
alchemy can be found in their surviving letters.” Ficino's “Allegori- 
cal description of the Golden Age and of the other Ages’, in a letter 
dating from the early 1480s addressed to Jacopo Antiquari (1444-1512), 
secretary to Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, only contains the rather 
damning statement that ‘expectation misleads and fortune eludes 
those empty-heads commonly known as alchemists every time they 
strive to change base metals into gold." Perhaps, as Matton diplo- 
matically suggests, Ficino's contempt is less for alchemy itself than for 
the vulgar puffers, the sooty empirics and sophists so often ridiculed 
in alchemical literature, but in terms of initial results the residue at the 
bottom of our flask seems less than promising. A more encouraging 
sign appears, however, in a letter (1477-8) to Augurelli's patron, the 


? Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 8 vols. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1923-1958), vol. 4, p. 573. 

P Alchimie et philosophie à la Renaissance. Actes du colloque international de Tours 
(4-7 déc. 1991), edited by Jean-Claude Margolin and Sylvain Matton (Paris: Vrin, 
1993), pp. 123-92. 

^ [oannes Aurelius Augurellus, Chrysopeia et Vellus aureum (Geneva, 1650). See 
Sylvain Matton, ‘L’influence de l'humanisme sur la tradition alchimique’, in Microlo- 
gus: Natura, scienze e società, 3 (1995): 279-345, p. 341 ff. 

5 Kristeller, Supplementum, vol. 2, pp. 211-12: Ioannes Aurelius Augurellus (1505), 
Ode XII Ad Marsilum Ficinum Florentinum in livorem. 

‘© The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, translated by members of the Language Depart- 
ment of the School of Economic Science, 8 vols. to date (London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 
1975-), vol. 6, p. 53. 
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Venetian statesman Bernardo Bembo (1433-1519). In this commu- 
nication Ficino, once again using the allegory of the various metallic 
ages, argues that 'there is now a need for this transforming alchemy 
which turns iron into gold, so that the worst ages, which come as 
iron because of suffering, may be transformed at least for us into gold 
through the exercise of patience." Hardly conclusive evidence of a 
consuming passion for alchemy, I admit, but at least some grains of 
encouragement to persevere. 

Fortunately, the Danish alchemist Ole Borch has a little more to say 
about the ‘most erudite Marsilius Ficinus’, concerning his Argumen- 
tum in Critiam, first published in Ficino's translation of the complete 
works of Plato (1484). Though this may seem puzzling for modern 
readers of Plato, references to the Greek philosopher in an alchemical 
context would not have sounded so extraordinary to a Renaissance 
practitioner. The fifth- and seventh-century Greek alchemists Olympi- 
odoros and Stephanos of Alexandria show their debts to Plato's discus- 
sions of matter in the Timaeus, as does the ninth-century Arab Jabir 
ibn Hayyan.'? One of the most influential early works on alchemy, 
the twelfth-century Turba philosophorum includes, for instance, in 
the forty-fifth Dictum, Plato holding forth on the subject of tinctures, 
fixed and volatile spirits, and the rotation of the elements. In his Argu- 
mentum to the Critias, Ficino writes on the correspondences between 
the seven metals and seven planets. This association of metals and 
planets is mentioned by Celsus as early as the second century Ap;? 
it is also a common theme amongst those propounding the doctrine 
of sympathies and correlations between 'superior and inferior astro- 
nomy' (i.e. astrology and alchemy), being found, for instance, in the 


17 The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, vol. 4, p. 56. 

18 See Bernard Joly's entries on ‘Plato’ and ‘Platonismus, Neoplatonismus’, in Alche- 
mie: Lexikon einer hermetischen Wissenschaft, edited by Claus Priesner and Karin 
Figala (Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck, 1998), pp. 279-84; Cristina Viano, ‘Les alchimistes 
gréco-alexandrins et le Timée de Platon’, in L'Alchimie et ses racines philosophiques. 
La Tradition grecque et la tradition arabe, edited by Cristina Viano (Paris: Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 2005), pp. 91-107; Dorothea Waley Singer, ‘Alchemical Texts 
bearing the Name of Plato', Ambix, 2 (1946): 115-28. On Jabir’s citations of Plato 
as an alchemist, see Paul Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan: Contribution à l'histoire des idées 
scientifiques dans l'Islam, 2 vols. (Cairo: Insititut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 
1943; repr. Darmstadt: Georg Olms Verlag, 1989), vol. 2, p. 48 ff. 

1 Celsus, quoted by Origen, in Contra Celsum, translated with an introduction 
& notes by Henry Chadwick (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953), VI.22, 
p. 334. See esp. fn. 1 which provides other lists of correspondences, including Proclus, 
In Timaeum 1.43.5 and Olympiodorus, In Aristotelis Meteorum II1.6. 
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thirteenth-century De perfecto magisterio, pseudonymously attributed to 
Aristotle or the tenth-century Persian physician and alchemist Rhazes.” 
Ficino provides a slightly atypical list of correspondences, almost 
identical to those of Olympiodorus: the Sun with gold, the Moon with 
silver, Saturn with lead, Jupiter with electrum, Mars with iron and 
copper, Venus with orichalc, and Mercury with tin.” 

In his commentary on the Timaeus, the fifth-century Neoplatonist 
Proclus had already stated that “Gold and silver and every metal, like 
other substances, grow in the earth under the influence of the celestial 
gods and their emanations. Gold is attributed to the Sun, silver to the 
Moon, lead to Kronos, and iron to Ares.” In a similar vein, Ficino’s 
translation and commentaries on Plato's Opera contain further mate- 
rial of alchemical interest, particularly in the Timaeus, concerned as 
it is with the formation of the cosmos and theoretical discussion of 
the generation of the elements. Michael Allen points out that Ficino's 
speculative work on the Anima Mundi or World Soul 'influenced 
a host of magi, alchemists, astrologers, Paracelsian doctors, and 
others throughout the later Renaissance.” The contemporary alchemical 
reader would certainly have found much shared subject matter in 
Ficino's Commentarium in Timaeum, Chapter 40, where he writes of 


2 Crosland, Historical Studies, p. 6; William R. Newman, ‘Alchemy, Assaying, and 
Experiment, in Instruments and Experimentation in the History of Chemistry, edited 
by Frederic L. Holmes and Trevor H. Levere (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2000), 
pp. 35-54, at p. 45. 

a Borrichius, De ortu, p. 7: ‘In quem locum ita jam olim eruditissimus Marsil. 
Ficinus: commemoras, inquit, & Plato metalla, ut per septem illa metalla, septem 
planetarum intelligamus influxus generationem omnium rerum moderantes. Aurum 
quidem Soli, argentum Luna, plumbum Saturno, electrum Jovi, ferrum & ees Marti, 
Veneri orichalcum, Mercurio stannum Platonici tribuunt.’ For the original, which 
Borrichius quotes almost verbatim, see Marsilio Ficino, ‘In Critiam vel Atlanticum, 
Epitome’, in Opera omnia, 2 vols. (Basel, 1576; repr. Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo, 1959, 
1962), vol. 2, p. 1486. On Olympiodorus, see Jack Lindsay, The Origins of Alchemy in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt (London: Frederick Muller, 1970), p. 399 fn. 24: 'Olympiodoros 
attributes lead to Kronos, electrum to Zeus, gold to sun, bronze (copper) to Aphro- 
dite, tin to Hermes, silver to moon.’ In Critias 1148 ‘orichalcum’ (mountain-copper) 
is described as the most precious of the metals then known, save gold; in 116B-p 
the inner walls, pillars and floor of the temple of Poseidon in Atlantis are said to be 
covered with orichalcum. 

? Proclus, In Tim. Comm. 248 (1.43.1), in Lindsay, Origins of Alchemy, p. 61. 

? Michael J. B. Allen, ‘Marsilio Ficino's Interpretation of Plato's Timaeus and its 
Myth of the Demiurge’, in Supplementum Festivum: Studies in Honor of Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, edited by James Hankins, John Monfasani, and Frederick Purnell, Jr. (Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1987), pp. 399-439, at 
p. 416. 
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the ‘perpetual transmutation of forms’ (perpetua transmutatione for- 
marum), and in Chapter 41 of the transformations of elements and 
mixtures, of perfect and imperfect mixtures, of liquors, stones and 
metals.^ In his Appendix commentariorum in Timaeum Platonis we 
find stuff to excite the alchemical imagination with the synopses of 
Chapters 38 (On Chaos), 47 (On Metals), 48 (On the Origin of Gold) 
and 52 (On Salt nitre, liquefaction and solution).^ In his notes, for 
instance, on Chapter 51 On the Generation of Stones, we read of the 
relation of the four elements to the production of gems and stones: 
‘where water is condensed by ice, if meanwhile earth is strongly linked 
to the water by the air as if by a bond, a stone is born. If fire abounds, 
it prevents this. If fire is present beneath the compressing ice, [once] 
it has gently cooked the liquid and perfectly mixed it, it produces 
extremely beautiful gem-stones."* 

It is, however, when we turn to Ficino's Commentary on Plotinus's 
Enneads, composed mainly in 1486-7, that he reveals the most detail 
about his interpretation of the Platonic theory of the metals and writes 
in language similar to that of medieval alchemy. In Ennead II.1, On 
Heaven, Plotinus, himself referring to Timaeus 59B, affirms: 'Hard- 
ness is the property of earth alone. For gold, for example, which is 
water, acquires density not by the accession of earth but of denseness 
or coagulation.” Ficino’s commentary resembles alchemical discus- 
sions of the properties of matter when he writes ‘[Plotinus] seems to 
reckon that gold does not share the quality of earth, but that it is only 
made of water like crystal, but of a water more compactly condensed, 
in which there is something viscous like oil; whence it arises that gold 
is indissoluble due to its very compact concretion, that it melts and 


4 Ficino, In Timaeum Commentarium, in Opera omnia, p. 1464 recto. 

? Ficino, Appendix commentariorum in Timaeum Platonis, quae distinctiones & 
summmas capitum complectitur, in Opera omnia, pp. 1474-76. 

6 Ficino, ibid., p. 1476: Chapter 51, ‘Generatio lapidum": "Terrae vero, &c.] Ubi 
aqua gelu cogitur si interim terra cum aqua per aérem, quasi vinculum connectitur 
vehementer, lapis oritur. Si ignis illic abundaverit impediet. Si ignis sub gelu fertur 
comprimente mediocriter humorem coxerit, & perfecté miscuerit lapillos efficiet 
pulchriores.' 

? Plotinus, Enneads, 11.1.6. ‘On Heaven’, trans. A. H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical 
Library, 7 vols. (Cambridge MA and London: Harvard University Press, 1969-1988), 
vol. 2, p. 27. See Plotini Platonicorum facile coryphaei operum philosophicorum 
omnium [...] Marsilii Ficini interpretatione & commentatione (Basel, 1580), p. 101: 
"Durities autem aspera tantüm convenit terrae: quandoquidem densitudo auro, quod 
aqua est, competit, non ob terram quidem, sed propter densitudinem glutinumque 
concretum." 
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liquefies in fire on account of its viscous humour and that, because it 
does not share the quality of earth, it does not cover itself with rust 
but has a radiance of a solar splendour.’ It is worth noting that in 
this same passage, written some years after the Argumentum to the 
Critias (1484), Ficino provides another, more typically alchemical list 
of correspondences between the planets and the metals, stating that 
‘alchemical authors’ attribute tin to Jupiter, iron to Mars, copper to 
Venus, and quicksilver to Mercury, and declaring that ‘I far prefer 
this distribution to the one that I followed in the Critias’, thereby dis- 
playing what Matton rightly calls ‘an evolution of Ficino’s thought in 
favour of alchemy’.” In the following chapter, Ficino even mentions 
two alchemical authorities, ‘Arnoldus and Raimundus; i.e., Arnald of 
Villanova (c.1235-1312) and Ramon Lull (c.1232-1315), who speak 
of a ‘fiery and vital spirit’ in all things, called the ‘fifth essence’, which 
they hope to separate from extraneous matter for the most healthy 
uses of all, creating in particular, from celestial wine and heavenly 
gold, a potable gold.?? 

It seems appropriate to turn now to the work that Ficino composed 
alongside his commentaries on Plotinus, his influential astral-medical 
treatise, De vita libri tres, or Three Books on Life, published in 1489 and 
which is listed in Borel’s Bibliotheca Chimica as another of Ficino's 
alchemical works.?! 


? Enneades, In librum de Coelo, comment., Chapter 6, in Ficino, Opera omnia, 
pp. 1600-1601: ‘Quod hic existimare videtur non esse terrae particeps, sed ex aqua 
tantum fieri more cristalli, sed arctius in se coacta, in qua sit viscus aliquis oleo similis, 
unde contingat ut aurum, tum propter arctissimam concretionem indissolubile sit, 
tum propter viscosum humorem fundatur ad ignem atque liquescat, tum quia non 
est terrae particeps, rubiginem non obducat, fulgorem veró sortitur à specie ideaque 
solari." (literally: ‘it obtains its radiance from the solar archetype and species’). 

? Tbid., p. 1601: “Soli enim aurum attribuunt auctores alchymiae, argentum vero 
Lunae, Saturno plumbum, stannum Iovi, Marti ferrum, aes Veneri, Mercurio argen- 
tum, quod nominant vivum. Hanc vero distributionem in praesenti magis approbo, 
quam illam, quam in compendio Critiae sum secutus.' 

3 Ibid., Chapter 7, p. 1603: ‘Hunc igneum spiritum & vitalem Arnoldus & Raimun- 
dus putantes rebus omnibus insitum, & quintam appellantes essentiam diligentissime 
perscrutantur, quibus machinis ab aliena materia separent, & segregatum qua potissi- 
mum custodia sibi conservent ad usus, ut sperant, omnium saluberrimos. Mitto quod 
sperant si hunc ex vino tanquam valde coelesti diligenter acceperint, eum se adhi- 
bituros auro coelesti, quam maxime: quem mox aurum combibat ut cognatissimum, 
semperque retineat, fiatque potabile.' Cf. Ficino's reference to 'Raimundus & Arnaldus' 
and their recipes for theriac, Tractatus [...] de epidimiae morbo, sig. c recto. 

?' Borel, Biblioteca Chimica, p. 94: ‘Marsilius Ficinus, de vita tripliciter proroganda.' 
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Although, as Carol Kaske and John Clark indicate, ‘a word for which 
one looks in vain in De vita is “alchemy”’,” the book does contain 
many references to stones, such as the Bezoar, eagle-stone, cock-stone, 
amethyst, Armenian stone, carbuncle, swallow-stone, and so forth. 
All of these substances can be found listed in the Dictionarium Theo- 
phrasti Paracelsi (1584) of Gérard Dorn and the Lexicon Alchemiae 
(1612) of Martin Ruland, both of whom were followers of the most 
influential iatrochemist of the sixteenth century, Theophrastus Para- 
celsus of Hohenheim (1493-1541). The alchemically-minded reader 
would have discovered much of interest in Chapter 10 of Ficino's De 
vita longa, 'On Gold, Foods Made of Gold, and the Revitalization of 
Old Men'. There we see several recipes, including one for an electuary 
that will ‘have the gold almost potable’. For any historian of alchemy, 
this calls to mind a host of works that discuss the aurum potabile, a 
‘most clear and resplendent golden liquor [...] and elixir of life, more 
precious for mens’ bodies than any other medicine in the world’, in 
the words of one of Ficino’s English contemporaries, George Ripley 
(c.1415-c.1490).? The reader of De vita longa is advised to “Gather the 
flowers of borage, bugloss, and melissa [...] and when the Moon enters 
Leo, Aries or Sagittarius and [positively] aspects the Sun or Jupiter, 
cook it with the whitest sugar dissolved in rose-water and carefully 
add three gold leaves per ounce’ to be taken ‘on an empty stomach 
with a golden wine’, as a cordial to refresh the hidden power of the 
heart and revitalise old age.? 

One of the most revealing examples of how Ficino's De vita was 
assimilated into the alchemical tradition can be found in the translation 
of the first two books as Das Buch des Lebens in 1505 by the Strasbourg 
physician and humanist Johannes Adelphus Muling (1485-1523/1555). 
This German version was re-edited several times and printed together 
with editions of two of the most highly regarded works on distilla- 
tion. One of these was Hieronymus Braunschweig's De arte distillandi 


? Marsilio Ficino, Three Books on Life: A Critical Edition and Translation with 
Introduction and Notes, edited by Carol V. Kaske and John R. Clark (Binghamton, 
NY: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies and the Renaissance Society of 
America, 1989), Introduction, p. 53. 

3 George Ripley, Pupilla alchemiae, in Georgii Riplaei Canonici Angli Opera Omnia 
Chemica (Kassel, 1649), pp. 295-313, at p. 309: ‘[...] ex eis fiat liquor aureus claris- 
simus & resplendens qui est verum aurum potabile, & elixir vitae magis pretiosum ad 
corpora humana, quam quaevis alia medicina mundi.’ 

* Ficino, Three Books on Life, 11.10, p. 195. 
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and anyone familiar with the 1500 title-page of Braunschweig’s much- 
reprinted work will notice how it has been adopted by the publisher of 
the 1505 edition as an illustration for Ficino’s text.” 

The other work was Philipp Ulstad’s Coelum philosophorum (1526). 
Ulstad is, in fact, one of the earliest alchemical authors to refer to 
De vita, where he asserts that Ficino provides the proper method for 
obtaining potable gold by making the quintessence of gold pass into 
ordinary water rather than into aqua fortis (nitric acid). He refers to 
De vita longa, chapter 10, as well as to chapter 10 in De vita sana, on 
‘How to Avoid Black Bile’, where Ficino recommends infusing gold 
and silver in drinks and soup and eating out of a gold or silver vessel, 
so that the food is impregnated with the beneficial qualities of these 
superior metals? Although Ulstad’s advice on potable gold closely 
resembles Ficino’s, it is not identical, for while the latter advises that 
it should be made when the Moon enters the fire signs of the zodiac, 
and is in a favourable aspect to the Sun or Jupiter, Ulstad suggests it 
be done when the Moon is waxing and in beneficial astrological aspect, 
such as a trine or sextile configuration, with Jupiter and Venus." In 
Il Legno della Vita (1542), Giovanni Bracesco, later author of La 
espositione di Geber philosopho (1544)—Geber being one of the most 
important medieval alchemical authorities—expresses some reserva- 
tions, stating that Marsilio claims that it was false to believe that gold 
could enter into or be assimilated into the composition of the human 
body, or be converted into a potable substance, because it would first 
have to be transmuted into blood and then into flesh, a thing impos- 
sible because of its hardness. He does concede, however, that it might 
be possible with some other metal.” Be this as it may, Ficino's rec- 
ommendations in his book on long life were to enjoy a longevity of 
their own. Almost a century later, chapter ten of the De vita longa was 
still making a strong impression, for the emblematic alchemist Johann 
Daniel Mylius (c.1583-1642) cites it in its entirety in his Anatomia 


3 Liber de arte distillandi. de Simplicibus. Das buch der rechten kunst zu distilieren 
die eintzigen ding von Hieronymo Brunschwygt (Strassburg, 1500). 

36 Philippus Ulstadius, Coelum Philosophorum, seu de Secretis Naturae Liber (Paris, 
1526), sig. XL recto. Ficino, Three Books on Life, 1.10, 30-33, p. 135. 

37 Ulstadius, Coelum Philosophorum, sig. x11 verso; for further references to Ficino 
in the context of potable gold, see sigs. XXXIX verso, XL recto-verso, XLII recto. 

38 Giovanni Bracesco, I] Legno della Vita [...] nel quale si dechiara qual fusse 
la Medicina per laquale gli primi Padri vivevano Novecento Anni (Rome, 1542), 
sigs. Cii verso—Ciii recto. 
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auri, sive Tyrocinium medico-chymicum (1628).? That most prolific 
author of alchemical emblem books, Michael Maier (1568-1622), 
likewise refers to De vita and the preparation of ‘almost potable gold’ 
(aurum fermé potabile), citing the same recipe from Book 2, in his 
Viatorium (1618). 

Looking closely at De vita III.3, we note a distinctive alteration in 
Ficino's tone with relation to chrysopoetic alchemists. No longer are 
they the 'empty-heads' of his letter to Antiquari; they have been trans- 
muted into: 


Diligent natural philosophers, when they separate this sort of spirit from 
gold by sublimation over fire, will employ it on any of the metals and 
will make it gold. This spirit rightly drawn from gold or something else 
and preserved, the Arab astrologers call Elixir.“ 


Kaske and Clark identify Ficino's source for the term ‘elixir’ as the 
Arabic magical text, the Picatrix, or Gayat al-Hakim attributed to 
the Andalusian Maslamah al'Majriti (died c.1007).? References to the 
Elixir, the wondrous alchemical product capable of promoting longevity 
and transmuting base metals into noble silver or gold, could, of course, 
be found discussed by many of the medieval Arab and European alche- 
mists, such as Avicenna, Al Razi, Geber, Roger Bacon, and Arnald of 
Villanova.” 

Directly following this reference to the elixir, moreover, is a short 
statement that would constitute one of the major innovations in 
Renaissance alchemy, provoking a significant shift in how it would be 
perceived, endowing it with “a cosmic character that it had lacked in 


3 Johann Daniel Mylius, Anatomia auri, sive Tyrocinium medico-chymicum (Frank- 
furt, 1628), pp. 29-30. 

^? Michael Maier, Viatorium, hoc est, De Montibus Planetarum septem seu Metallo- 
rum (Oppenheim, 1618), p. 136. See also Maier's Atalanta fugiens, hoc est, Emblemata 
Nova de Secretis Naturae Chymica (Oppenheim, 1617), pp. 46-47 for a further refer- 
ence to ‘Marsilius Ficinus in libro de studiosorum vita conservanda [...].’ 

4 Ficino, Three Books on Life, I1L3, p. 257. 

? Ficino, Three Books on Life, Introduction, p. 46. See Picatrix: The Latin version of 
the Ghayat Al-Hakim, edited by David Pingree (London: The Warburg Institute, 1986), 
L2, p. 5: ‘Et istud est secretum elixir secundum sapientes antiquos. Et hoc nomen elixir 
interpretatur fortitudo que alias fortitudines frangit convincendo et transmutat de una 
proprietate ad aliam quousque reducit eam ad sui similitudinem.' See also E. J. Holm- 
yard, ‘Maslama al-Majriti and the Rutbatu'l- Hakim', Isis, 6:3 (1924): 293-305. 

2 See, for example, Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan, vol. 2, p. 4; Michela Pereira, ‘Teorie 
dell’ elixir nell’ alchimia latina medievale', Micrologus, 3 (1995): 103-48 and eadem, 
‘Un tesoro inestimabile: elixir e “prolongatio vitae” nell’ alchimia del ‘300’, Micrologus, 
1 (1993): 161-87. 
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the Middle Ages’.“ Ficino says, ‘But let us return to the spirit of the 
world. The world generates everything through it [...] and we can call 
it both “the heavens” and “quintessence”.’* Although Ficino mentions 
a ‘fiery and vital spirit’ and quintessence in his Plotinus commentary, 
here he goes a step further and, for the first time, we find the identifi- 
cation of the spiritus mundi, the spirit of the world, which he discusses 
in his translations of Plato and Plotinus, with the alchemical coelum 
or fifth essence.“ The latter had been the focus of two popular four- 
teenth-century works, the De consideratione quintae essentiae by the 
Franciscan alchemist John of Rupescissa and the De secretis naturae 
seu de quinta essentia ascribed to Ramon Lull.” Ficino’s identifica- 
tion of the neoplatonic concept of the vital spirit of the cosmos with 
the quintessence, and the possible implication that this vital principle 
could be isolated in the laboratory, as a physical substance extracted 
by distillation, was a striking innovation.“ Later vitalist alchemists 
defending the idea of a metallic life would resort to Ficino as an autho- 
rised representative of the Platonic tradition, in order to counterbal- 
ance Aristotelian claims that metals were inanimate. Joseph Duchesne 
(c.1544-1609), personal physician to Henri IV of France, is one such 
author. As well as referring favourably to Ficino in the seventeenth 
chapter of his Ad Veritatem Hermetice Medicine (1604), ‘Concerning 
potable gold’, citing the ‘learned author’ 'Marcilius Ficinus, a most 


^ See Secrets of Nature: Astrology and Alchemy in Early Modern Europe, edited 
by William R. Newman and Anthony Grafton (Cambridge, MA and London: The 
MIT Press, 2001), p. 24; William R. Newman, ‘From Alchemy to “Chemistry”’, in The 
Cambridge History of Science, Vol. 3: Early Modern Science, edited by Katherine Park 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), pp. 497-517, at p. 500. 

3 Ficino, Three Books on Life, I1I.3, p. 257. See Sylvain Matton, ‘La figure de Démo- 
gorgon dans la littérature alchimique’, in Alchimie: art, histoire et myths: Actes du 1° 
Colloque international de la Société d'Etude de l'Histoire de l'Alchemie (Paris 1991), 
edited by Didier Kahn and Sylvain Matton (Paris: S.É.H.A. and Milan: Arche, 1993), 
pp. 265-346, at pp. 308-9. 

46 Hiro Hirai, Le Concept de Semence dans les Théories de la Matiére à la Renais- 
sance: De Marsile Ficin à Pierre Gassendi (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), p. 47. 

? Robert P. Multhauf, The Origins of Chemistry (London: Oldbourne Book Co., 
1966), pp. 210-14. 

^? Newman and Grafton, Secrets of Nature, p. 24. One practitioner who appears 
to have followed up Ficino's implication was Heinrich Khunrath, Amphitheatrum, II, 
p. 127: ‘Hoc, Ignis Gigas Nature iudicans singula, à vinculis coagulationum fixation- 
umque Physico-Chemicé relaxat atque resoluit in SPIRITVM ad spectabilem sensibus- 
que obuium omnibus; [...] Hoc, CÆLVM INFERIVS, PRIMVM: cuius scintilla Alcool 
vini, quod Spiritus, Aqua & Ignis. Ex re omni, quam dare potes, Laboratoria Physico- 
Chemicorum manifestant & exhibent SCHAMAIM siué CÆLVM, artificio Physicoso- 
phistis haudquaquàm cognito.’ 
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witty Phylosopher, and a famous Physitian’ in support of his claim 
that ‘there is a vitall spirit in gold, and a vertue to procreate the like to 
it selfe’, he also quotes the passage from Chapter 3 of De vita coelitus 
comparanda, on how ‘diligent Physitians, or naturalists’, separate 
this spirit from gold ‘at the fire, by a certain sublimation. ® The very 
same passage can be found cited, too, in the first history of chemistry, 
Robertus Vallensis's De veritate et antiquitate artis chemicae (1602).* 
John Thornburgh, Bishop of Worcester, in his Lithotheorikos (1621) 
also presents Ficino as an authority on the Quinta essentia," and 
cites De vita on the coelum or ‘heaven’ in Chapter 8 on the occult 
virtues of things.? In another passage, where Thornburgh discusses 
the extraction of spiritus and the reduction of gold to its primal 
matter, we find one of the rare examples of a joint citation of both 
Ficino and the ‘author of De Arte Chymica'.? Critical as he is of Ficino's 
neoplatonism and magic, and the Paracelsians who espouse it,” one of 
the most famous names of seventeenth-century alchemy, the Saxon 


2 Josephus Quercetanus, Ad Veritatem Hermetice Medicine ex Hippocratis veter- 
umque decretis ac Therapeusi (Paris, 1604), Tractatus secundus, pp. 35-36: 'Sic enim 
Marsilius Ficinus Philosophus acutissimus, & Medicus celeberrimus de auro scribebat. 
"Scimus [...] viventia omnia [...] elixi [sic] Arabes Astrologi nominant" See also 
p. 39: ‘Audi quid sentiant de eo Philosophi, Aurum, dicebat Marsilius ille Ficinus [...]’ 
and pp. 56-57 on the 'spiritus metallorum & mineralium extrahendi scientiam [...] 
rerum essentias elicere’, where he cites ‘celeberrimi illi Philosophi Medici, Marsilius 
Ficinus, Amydenus, Riffius Bulcasis, Petrus Aponensis, Ustadius Manardus, Fernelius, 
and Cardanus. See also Josephus Quersitanus [sic], The Practise of Chymicall, and Her- 
meticall Physicke, for the preservation of health, translated by Thomas Timme (Lon- 
don, 1605), sigs. N recto-verso. 

°° Robertus Vallensis, De Veritate et Antiquitate artis chemicae, in De Arte Chemica 
libri duo (Montbéliard, 1602), p. 25: ‘Marsilius Ficinus lib. de vita coelitus comparanda, 
cap 3: Proinde scimus viventia omnia tam plantas quam animalia per quendam spiri- 
tum [..] Elixir Arabes astrologi nominant. On De Veritate as 'the first history of 
chemistry,' see M. Nierenstein and P. F. Chapman, 'Enquiry into the Authorship of 
the Ordinall of Alchimy’, Isis, 18:2 (1932): 290-321, at p. 296 fn. 24. 

51 John Thornburgh, AIGOOEQPIKOX sive Nihil, Aliquid, Omnia (Oxford, 1621), 
p. 121: ‘Est sané haec Quinta essentia (secundùm Marsilium Ficinum) & per se sub- 
sistens, differens ab omnibus elementis, & elementatis, tàm in materia, quàm in forma, 
tàm in natura, quàm in virtute. Et fumus vocatur rubeus, et à Iohanne de Rupescissa, 
anima vini.' 

? Ibid., p. 134: ‘Marsil. Ficin. Lib. de tripl. vita [...] Coelum autem, vocarunt phi- 
losophi quintam essentiam spiritus est animae mundi, diffusus per partio corporeas, 
de elementales. Quam quidem essentiam Iohannes de Rupescissa appellavit vinum 
nostrum, vini animam, & aurum philosophorum.’ 

5 Ibid., p. 64 marginal note: “Auth. de Art. Chym.’ 

* For disapproving references to magic and astrology, in which Ficino is men- 
tioned, see Andreas Libavius, Tractatus Duo Physici (Frankfurt, 1594), pp. 36, 41. 
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iatrochemist Andreas Libavius (1555-1616) nevertheless shows evi- 
dence of careful reading of Ficino’s Platonic translations and argu- 
menta, in both his Rerum chymicarum epistolica forma (1595-9) and 
Variarum Controversiarum [...] Philosophos & Medicos [...] libri duo 
(1600). In his defense of transmutational alchemy against the con- 
demnations of the Galenic Parisian faculty of medicine, Libavius evi- 
dently feels he is bringing in weighty support for alchemy with the 
claim that 


what [Jean] Fernel [said...] concerning the Elixir of the Arabs [...] and 
Marsilius Ficinus (two men superior to Hercules) in the second book of 
de vita coelitus comparanda, chapter 3 is before the eyes of all and in the 
mouths of all the learned, which it would be too audacious to refute.* 


The last canonical work we shall consider by our ‘witty Phylosopher’ 
is his less well-known plague tract, originally published in Italian as 
Consilio contro la pestilentia in 1481, and then translated into Latin 
as the Tractatus [...] de epidimiae morbo in 1518 by Hieronymus 
Riccius, and appearing in the 1576 edition of Ficino's Opera as Epi- 
demiarum antidotus. Here, too, we find recipes and techniques for 
preparing medicines closely resembling those in sixteenth-century 


5 Andreas Libavius, Rerum Chymicarum Epistolica Forma ad Philosophos et Medi- 
cos quosdam in Germania, 3 vols. (Frankfurt, 1595-1599), vol. 3, p. 11: “Marsilius 
in argumento ad 1. De Repub. Platonis'; p. 110: '[Quid] de auro potabili Vlstadiano 
sentias, perquam velim cognoscere. Magnis quidem ille id iudiciis Arnoldi, Marsili- 
ique commendat, sed ea vnius sunt seculi [...].’; Andreas Libavius, Variarum Contro- 
versiarum, earumque etiam subtiliorum, inter nostri temporis Philosophos & Medicos 
Peripateticos, Rameos, Hippocraticos, Paracelsicos, &c in scholis, & alias à Sophistis 
agitatarum (Frankfurt, 1600), pp. 310-13. See also William Davidson's reference to 
Ficino in the context of semina and vitalism, in Philosophia pyrotechnica...seu Cursus 
chymiatricus (Paris, 1640), p. 67: ‘Marsilius Ficinus, libro de animorum immortalitate; 
p. 300, lib. 4 theologiae Platonicorum.' 

5 Andreas Libavius, Appendix necessaria Syntagmatis Arcanorum Chymicorum 
(Frankfurt, 1615), p. 258: 'Sed quid Fernelius de abditis rerum causis de Elyxiri 
Arabum, & de tota hac re statuat lib. 2 cap. 13. & Marsilius Ficinus (duo quovis 
Hercule superiores) libro secundo de vita Cael. Re. cap. 3 ante oculos omnium & 
in ore doctorum versatur, quos refutare nimis temerarium est.' Libavius appears to 
have erred in his citation as Ficino refers to the elixir in De vita, Book 3, chapter 3. 
On the significance of both Ficino and Fernel for the development of seminal theory 
in medicine, see Hirai, Le Concept de Semence, p. 496 ff. In the Liber Antigraman- 
iorum, included in his Neoparacelsica in qvibvs vetvs medicina defenditvr aduersus 
Teretismata (Frankfurt, 1594), p. 281, Libavius cites Ulstad commenting on Ficino: 
"Ulstadius ait Marsilium repraehendisse aurum potabile sui temporis, quandoquidem 
adhibeant aquas fortes, & Mercurium: a quibus Paracelsus non fuit alienus, qui de 
quinta essentia scriptum reliquit, difficile esse & fere incredibile ex auro educi quintam 
essentiam sine corrosiuis.’ 
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iatro-chemical works concerned with treating the plague. Many of the 
medical authorities cited in Ficino’s ‘Antidote to Epidemics’, includ- 
ing the Arabs Avicenna and Rhazes, and the Franciscans Arnald of 
Villanova and Ramon Lull, are, as should be clear by now, also authors 
of important alchemical treatises. As Giampaolo Moraglia says in the 
introduction to the modern Italian edition of Advice against the Plague, 
‘Ficino seems to pursue the chemical metaphor fairly explicitly’ in his 
description of the calcic or arsenious nature of the poisonous fumes of 
plague." Here Moraglia is passing on the observations of the Paracelsian 
scholar, Walter Pagel, that, with his notion of pestilential poison 
having the corrosive action of the arsenical vapour that develops in 
mines, Ficino “developed chemical connotations of his own—which 
in turn foreshadow those of Paracelsus.’** The latter’s admiration for 
Ficino is well-documented, his name, indeed, drawing rare words of 
praise from the critical iatrochemist, who referred to him as 'egregius 
medicus (the eminent physician) Marsilius Ficinus’. With customary 
modesty, Paracelsus praises Ficino, as well as himself, declaring, 
'Innate in me is a medical vigour from my fatherland alone. For just as 
Avicenna was the best physician of the Arabs, Galen of the Pergamons, 
and indeed Marsilius of the Italians, so also, most fortunate Germany 
delegates me as her indispensable physician.'^ 


7 Marsilio Ficino, Consilio contro la Pestilenzia, edited by Enrico Musacchio 
with an introduction by Giampaolo Moraglia (Bologna: Cappelli editore, 1983), 
p. 18: ‘Ficino sembra poi perseguire la metafora chimica assai esplicitamente là dove, 
riferendosi alla già accennata trasformazione del vapore in veleno, scrive che questo 
vapore "quando invelenisce piglia natura di calcina o d’arsenico”, 

55 See Walter Pagel, Paracelsus: An introduction to philosophical medicine in the era 
of the Renaissance (New York: S. Karger, 1958), p. 172 ff for a discussion of Ficino's 
influence on Paracelsus's plague theory. For a more recent consideration, see Ingo 
Schütze, "Zur Ficino-Rezeption bei Paracelsus', in Parerga Paracelsica: Paracelsus in 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, edited by Joachim Telle (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag, 1991), pp. 39-45. 

` Pagel, Paracelsus: An introduction, p. 218; Andrew Weeks, Paracelsus: Specula- 
tive Theory and the Crisis of the Early Reformation (Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1997), p. 57; Owen Hannaway, The Chemists and The Word: The 
Didactic Origins of Chemistry (Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1975), p. 16. 

& Paracelsus, De Gradibus & Compositionibus Receptorum & Naturalium, Libri 
septem, in Opera Bücher und Schrifften, edited by Johann Huser, 2 vols. (Strassburg, 
1603-1616), vol. 1, pp. 951-1003, at p. 951: ‘Innata mihi mea est violentia medica 
ex patrio solo: Sicut enim Arabum medicus erat Avicenna, Pergamensium Galenus, 
Italorum veró Marsilius Medicorum optimus fuit: ita etiam ipsa me Germania foeli- 
cissima in suum Medicum necessarium delegit Paracelsus may have had in mind 
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Our 'egregius medicus' already displays the interest in aurum pota- 
bile in his plague tract at the beginning of the 1480s that was later to 
appear in the 1489 De vita. In the Consilio contro la pestilentia, Ficino 
provides medical recipes incorporating red coral, pearl, terra sigillata 
and bolus armenus, ingredients common to both apothecaries and 
iatro-chemists,” and advises the doctor, for example, in Chapter 19, 
on how to regenerate good flesh, by making a distilled water including 
‘Xanthos’, Greater Centaury and Cinquefoil in an alembic in the Spring, 
presumably starting when the Sun enters the sign of Aries.? He again 
discusses concoctions of potable gold (aqua aurata), by quenching 
red-hot gold in wine, though here, in this earlier work, he provides 
a recipe taken from Gentile da Foligno,” one of the best-known doc- 
tors of the fourteenth century due to his commentary on Avicenna's 
Canon—in which, incidentally, Gentile himself occasionally mentions 
alchemy in the preparation of compounds, at one point even referring 
to Giabbarus (Geber) and showing a willingness to countenance the 
possibility of making gold from sulphur and mercury.™ 


Augustine's reference to the ‘medicum necessarium’ in De Trinitate XIII.10.14. An 
alternative reading of medicus necessarius is ‘household physician’. 

$ See, for example, Martin Ruland's Lexicon Alchemiae (Frankfurt, 1612). 

€ Marsilio Ficino, Consilio di Marsilio Ficino fiorentino contro la pestilentia (Flor- 
ence, 1481), Sig. Eviii verso: 'Recipe Anteos Centaurea maggiore Pentaphylon. Con- 
solida maggiore per equale parte & fa acqua stillata per lembicco in primauera [...].' In 
the 1576 Latin version, Epidemiarum antidotus, pp. 576-606, this has become Chapter 
21, p. 600 ‘Recipe xanthos, centaureae maioris, herbae penetaphyllon, [...] destillentur 
in Vere per alembicum.' According to Lewis and Short, ‘Xanthos’ = &óvOoc, a precious 
stone of a golden color, otherwise unknown, Plin. 37, 10, 60 $ 169.’ Cf. Ruland, Lexi- 
con, p. 44, where 'Anthous' is discussed as signifying both the herb rosemary and the 
alchemical quintessence: 'Anthous, proprie rosmarinus est, sed ad metalla translatum, 
quintam essentiam, siue elixir auri significat: Interdum medicinam extractam notat. 

& Ficino, Epidemiarum antidotus, Cap X, p. 593 ‘Melior vero esset aqua aurata, 
in qua aurum ignitum extinctum sit, uel etiam extingui potest aurum in uino. [...] 
Secundum Gentilem fieri fortasse potest, ut aurum ad formam reducatur liquidam 
aptam ad potandum, hoc modo. Sume auri unciam unam, argenti niui uncias duas, 
misce, & simul mixta maneant quousque aurum dissoluatur, deinde imponas alem- 
bico cum igne lento, in tantum quod argentum uiuum alembicum exeat. Postea 
excipias aurum ex fundo alembici, & adde aquarum buglossae uncias quadraginta 
septem, ponas in alembicum uitreum bene obturatum [...]. In fine si callueris artem, 
inuenies aquam minime consumptam, & aurum liquefactum, & hoc est aurum pota- 
bile, cordialissimum.' 

* On Gentile da Foligno, see Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, vol. 3, pp. 233-52. On Gentile and alchemy, see Roger French, Canonical 
Medicine: Gentile da Foligno and Scholasticism (Leiden: Brill, 2001), p. 246 [Canon V, 
225 recto. See also Canon III, 382 recto]. 
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Writing under the pseudonym Leo Suavius, one of the early com- 
mentators of Paracelsus, Jacques Gohory (1520-1576) in his Theo- 
phrasti Paracelsi [...] Compendium (1568) is evidently familiar with 
Ficino's plague tract, though he asks with astonishment why 'does 
Ficino, the interpreter of the Platonic mysteries, when he vaunts the 
so numerous benefits of the golden liquor, describe it in his Antidote 
to the Plague only according to the opinion of Gentile, not from his 
own experience, namely by calcination of quicksilver, then solution 
in bugloss water [...]’, adding, ‘But in Book 2, i.e., De vita longa, [he 
writes] “They think it would be best if the gold be made potable with- 
out mixing it with anything foreign [...] when the moon enters Leo, etc. 
[...].”’® In the same work Gohory notes that Paracelsus also authored 
a treatise entitled De vita longa (1526-7) and even has a section enti- 
tled ‘Comparison of Marsilio Ficino’s de vita longa with Paracelsus’, 
mentioning with favour, for example, Ficino's Apologia to the De vita, 
for its fashioning of talismans, and description of the vegetative power 
in metals. 

One of Gohory's rivals as an early translator and commentator of 
Paracelsus, Gérard Dorn (c. 1530-1584), makes several references to 
De vita in De philosophia chemica ad Meditativam comparata (1583), 
with regard to the three things on which the health and longevity of 
man depend, namely Ficino's “Three Graces’, the benefic planets (Sun, 


& Leo Suavius [i.e. Jacques Gohory], Theophrasti Paracelsi Philosophiae et medici- 
nae vtriusque vniuersae compendium: ex optimis quibusque eius libris cum scholijs in 
libros III eiusdem De vita longa plenos mysteriorum, parabolarum, enigmatum, auc- 
tore Leone Suauio (Paris, [1567]), p. 261: ‘Marsilium itaque Ficinum miror Platoni- 
corum mysteriorum interpretem quum tam multa praedicet commoda aurei liquoris: 
cur cum in Antidoto epidemiae describat tantum ex opinione Gentilis non sua expe- 
rientia nempe per hydrargiri, calcinationem, deinde in aqua buglossae solutionem, 
[...] At lib. ii. scilicet de vita longa. Optimum fore putant si absque aliena permistione 
aurum potabile fiat [...] quando luna leonem subit [...].' 

6 See, for example, ibid., p. 51: lib. de Triplici Vita: Spiritus in lapidibus et 
metallis latet mole materiae oppressus’; p. 172: ‘Marsilius Ficinus de spiritu auri [...]’; 
p. 179: ‘Plato [...] ut ex illius scriptis & Plotini sui commentariis cum Marsilii Ficini 
interpretatione constat [...]’; p. 184: 'De quo (si haec ad mineralia referas cum illo) 
scribit Marsilius Ficinus. Inest etiam metallis spiritus & lapidibus sed latet materiae 
mole oppressus: qui si rité secernatur secretusque conservetur tanquam seminaria 
virtus si adhibeatur materiae sui generis, poterit simile generare: quod arabes elixir 
vocant p. 199: ‘[...] ab imaginibus ac Gamahaeis: de quibus Marsilius Ficinus diserte 
multa & cumulaté ex Platonica disciplina in lib. de vita coelitus haurienda qui tertius 
est post libr. 1 de vita sana & secundum de vita longa ut illum in eodem quo Para- 
celsum appareat argumento lusisse’; p. 199 ‘Comparatio Marsilii Ficini de vita longa, 
cum Paracelso'. 
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Jupiter, and Venus), introduced in De vita coelitus comparanda, 
Chapter 5. Dorn slightly re-defines them as three spagirical, i.e., iatro- 
chemical, planets (although he substitutes the Moon for Venus), the 
equilibrious union of which produces health.” In another work, the 
Clavis totius philosophie chemistice (1567, reprinted 1594), Dorn 
again refers to Ficino, this time on the preparation of potable gold, 
with the words ‘all those who try to make potable gold labour in vain 
(as Marsilio Ficino says) unless they first of all resolve the gold into its 
primal matter, i.e., into mercury and sulphur.’® 

Yet another Paracelsian, David de Planis Campy (1589-1644), 
physician to Louis XIIL introduces Ficino in relation to alchemy in three 
of his works, in two of which he refers to the pseudo-epigraphic Liber 
de arte chemica. In Bouquet composé des plus belles fleurs chymiques 
(1629) he remarks that ‘Marsilio Ficino [...] and almost all those who 
have written of Medicine, have proved and approved the truth of the 
Chemical Art.'? Four years later in L'Ouverture de L'Escolle de Philo- 
sophie Transmutatoire Metallique (1633), he cites ‘Marcille Ficcin, en son 
Livre de l'Art Chimique' on the subject of producing silver or gold,” 
and over a decade later includes him in a list of authorities on potable 
gold alongside Lull and DuChesne in L'Hydre Morbifique (1646).” 

Other instances of Ficino's association with alchemy can be found,” 
but let one last slightly bemusing example suffice. In his Megale 


7 Gérard Dorn, De philosophia chemica ad Meditativam comparata, in Liber de 
naturae luce physica, ex Genesi desumpta, in Zetzner, Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 1 
(1659), p. 456. 

6 Gérard Dorn, Clavis Philosophice Chemistice, Secunda Pars. De Speculativa Philos- 
ophia, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 1 (1659), p. 202: ‘Quapropter frustra laborare vid- 
entur omnes, qui conantur aurum potabile facere (quod ait Marsilius Ficinus) nisi prius 
aurum in primam sui materiam resolverint (hoc est) in argentum vivum & sulphur.’ 

$ David de Planis Campy, Bouquet composé des plus belles fleurs chymiques (Paris, 
1629), p. 10: ‘Marsile Ficin [li. de la vie...] & quasi tous ceuz qui ont escrit de la 
Medecine, ont prouué & approuué la verité de l'Art Chimique’. 

” David de Planis Campy, L'Ouverture de L'Escolle de Philosophie Transmutatoire 
Metallique (Paris, 1633), pp. 57-8: ‘Marcille Ficcin, en son Livre de l'Art Chimique, 
Chap. 5. dit, quand tu voudras produire Or, ou Argent, etc. [...]. Le Mesme Marcille 
Ficcin en son 3 chap. refutant l'opinion de ceux qui prennent le Sulphre & l'Argent- 
vif etc.’ 

^ David de Planis Campy, L'Hydre Morbifique (Paris, 1646), p. 173. 

” De vita, IIL3 forms a substantial part, for example, of Heinrich Cornelius Agrip- 
pa's De occulta philosophia libri tres (Cologne, 1533), 1.14. Giovanni Battista della 
Porta cites Ficino as an authority on the extraction of the tincture of gold in his 
Magiae naturalis libri XX (Naples, 1589), trans. Natural Magick [...] in Twenty Bookes 
(London, 1658), X.15, p. 272: 'Marsilius Ficinus saith, It [Gold] is of a solid substance, 
and therefore must be attenuated, that it may penetrate the Body. But he is ignorant 
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Chymia, vel Magna Alchymia (1583), the alchemist and astrologer 
Leonhart Thurneisser (c.1531-1596) provides an intriguing reference 
to ‘the outstanding man Schwickhard Fronburger, a German, who 
served the highly learned Florentine Marsilio Ficino for nine years as 
disciple, being of great assistance in the completion of the Platonic 
Opera’. Thurneisser then informs us that this disciple initiated a long- 
term alchemical opus in 1499, the year of Ficino's death, a work that 
was only to see its fruition forty-eight years later in 1547!” 

It would be right to conclude by looking briefly at the pseudo-epi- 
graphic Liber de arte chemica. Although the Latin text appears in other 
alchemical compendia, Manget's 1702 collection is the first to present 
it as one of Ficino's works. It can also be found in the Auriferae Artis, 
published in Basel in 1572, but is simply listed as 'Incertus Autor de Arte 
Chymica'." Checking in the standard modern alchemy bibliography, 
John Ferguson's Bibliotheca Chemica,” we find that the first time the 
work was attributed to Ficino in a collection was in Vigilantius de 
Monte Cubiti's Dreyfaches hermetisches Kleeblat (1667), where it is 
listed as ‘Ficinus, Büchlein von dem Stein der Weisen."* The earliest 
individually published work to attribute the Liber de arte chemica to 
Ficino seems to be Theobald van Hoghelande’s De alchemice difficulta- 
tibus (1594), where he cites Ficino's ‘book on the chemical art’ several 
times; at one point speaking of both Ficino's Liber de Alchemia and 
his Liber de vita coelitus comparanda." 


of the way of it, onely, he adviseth to give it in Cordial-waters, being beaten out into 
thin Leaves [...].’ 

7? Leonhart Thurneisser, MEIAAH XYMIA, vel Magna Alchymia (Berlin, 1583), 
p. 108: “Und der anfang solcher wichtigen Arbeit geschehen ist Anno Domini 1499. 
Jahr langst verlauffen/ Und ist die Arbeit angefangen und erstlich eingesetzt wor- 
den/ von dem fürtreffelichem Man Schwickhardo Fronburgero einem Deudschen/ 
welcher bey dem hochgelertem Marsilio Ficinio dem Florentiner 9 Jahr lang/ als ein 
Discipul gedient/ und jhme zu volstreckung der Platonischen Operum sehr dienstlich 
gewesen." 

^ Auriferae artis, quam chemiam vocant, antiquissimi authores, sive Turba philo- 
sophorum, 2 vols. (Basel, 1572; rprt. Basel, 1593), vol. 1, pp. 575-631 "Incertus Autor 
de Arte Chymica’. 

7^ Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, vol. 1, pp. 268-69. 

7$ Ficino, Büchlein von dem Stein der Weisen, in Vigilantius de Monte Cubiti, 
Dreyfaches hermetisches Kleeblat, (Nürnberg, 1667), pp. 373-448. 

7 Theobald van Hoghelande, De alchemic difficultatibus, in Manget, Bibliotheca 
Chemica Curiosa, vol. 1, p. 337: ‘[...] & Quamobrem pedibus in sententiam Marsilii 
Ficini (Cap. 4. lib. de Alchemia, & lib. de vita ceelitus comp. C.3.).’ See also idem, De 
Artis Alchmice Difficultatibus, deque ratione imposturarum devitandarum (Cologne, 
1594), fols. A3 verso, A5 verso; pp. 112-23, 119-20, 122-23, 127-28). De Hoghelande 
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De arte chemica is a relatively short text, in Manget’s collection 
amounting to just under twelve folio pages.” In its Latin form it is 
divided into twenty chapters, progressing from a fairly conventional 
preliminary chapter ‘On the generation of metals in the bowels of the 
earth’ to the rather more unusual concluding chapter that sets forth the 
‘Questions put by Illardus the Necromancer to the devil, concerning 
the Stone of the Philosophers’. The editor of the German version 
possibly had qualms about presenting the devil as an authority and 
omits the final chapter from his edition, despite the fact that Illardus 
already puts in an appearance in Petrus Bonus’s alchemical classic, the 
Pretiosa Margarita Novella.” 

At first glance there appear to be similarities to Ficino’s authentic 
works, with references to the ‘seminal virtue’ and ‘seminal reasons’ 
discussed by Hiro Hirai in his Le concept de semence dans les Théories 
de la Matière à la Renaissance. There is also the presence of prisci 
philosophi, with many of Ficino's prisci theologi (Plato, Pythagoras, 
Zoroaster, and Orpheus) being mentioned. Chapter 8 treats of the first 
essence of all things, discussing the soul as the middle nature, and 
considering the soul of the world. Chapter 10's description of spiritus 
as 'the ethereal chariot of the soul', and Chapter 18's promotion of 
the Philosophers' Stone as a cure for all ailments bear at least some 
resemblance to Ficino's own interests, in particular the latter chapter's 
focus on potable gold. Much of the text is standard medieval alchemy. 
Thus, for instance, Chapter 1 clearly draws on theories commonly 
taken from Aristotle's Meteorologica, Book 4,*' while Chapters 5 and 
11, respectively treating of the nature of the Philosophers' Stone and 
of the solution necessary for extracting the generative spirit from the 
body are standard fare in many alchemical texts of the time. For those 
interested in alchemical imagery, Chapter 6 provides descriptions of 


continues to refer to it as one of Ficino's works in his De lapidis physici conditionibus, 
published the following year (Cologne, 1595), pp. 97-98, 125-26, 226. 

738 Marsilio Ficino, Liber De Arte Chimica, in Manget, Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, 
vol. 2, pp. 172-83. 

” Petrus Bonus, Pretiosa Margarita Novella, in Manget, Bibliotheca Chemica 
Curiosa, vol. 2, p. 183 mentions the “Necromancer Illardus'. See also Thorndike, His- 
tory of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. IV, p. 573. 

8° Hirai, Le concept de semence, pp. 47-49. 

*! Aristotle, Meteorologica (339b 21f), translated by H. D. P. Lee, Loeb Classi- 
cal Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1952; repr. 1987); Ingemar 
Düring, Aristotle's Chemical Treatise: Meteorologica Book IV with an Introduction and 
Commentary (Góteborg: Góteborgs Hógskolas Arsskrift 50, 1944). 
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familiar figures from fifteenth-century works like the Buch von der 
heiligen Dreifaltigkeit, such as a ‘naked virgin’, later found in Franciscus 
Epimetheus’s Pandora (1588) and the image of Hermes Trismegistus 
that appears in both the tenth-century Tabula chimica of Senior 
Zadith (i.e, Muhammed ibn Umail al-Tamini) and the fifteenth- 
century Aurora Consurgens.? 

All of these elements are certainly appropriate for a late fifteenth- 
century alchemical work. There even seems to be evidence support- 
ing the dating of the text during Ficino's lifetime, in a reference to his 
famous younger contemporary, which the translator of the English ver- 
sion of De arte chemica (British Library, Sloane MS. 3638) renders as: 


Who is there who would not bewail with Tears, y? untimely death of 
Picus of Mirandola, whom y* Fatall Sisters have particularly envy'd to 
our Age. Who had he a little longer enjoyed Life; would have trimm'd 
up with new Beauty, y* tattered and begging Philosophy, blotting out all 
of its Errours.? 


Admittedly, at first sight certain elements in the work look as if they 
could not have been written by Ficino the astrologer, for instance, the 
rhetorical questions, "What shall I say of y* vain Astrology, which our 
Picus of Mirandola, famed in all sorts of Learning, has sometime since 
by forcible Reasons overthrown? Tell me, o Astrologer, why referr you 
all things to Heav'n? Why doe you romance about y* Natures of y* 
Starrs and y? Signs, and of y* Motions of y* Planets? ** The author is 
referring to the treatise against divinatory astrology, the Disputationes 
adversus astrologiam divinatricem, of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-1494), partially published in 1595.5 Such statements sound 
incongruous with the exponent of the astral magic in De vita coelitus 
comparanda. However, we should remember that Ficino wrote more 
than once against judicial astrology himself, as early as 1477, in 
letters to both Francesco Marescalchi and Francesco Ippoliti, and more 


* On alchemical imagery, see Barbara Obrist, Les Débuts de l'Imagerie Alchimique 
(XIV-XV* siècles) (Paris: Editions le Sycomore, 1982); Mino Gabriele, Alchimia e Ico- 
nologia (Udine: Forum, 1997); Jacques Van Lennep, Art et Alchimie, Étude de l'Icono- 
graphie Hermétique et de ses Influences (Brussels: Editions Meddens, 1966). 

$$ British Library, MS. Sloane 3638, fol. 149 verso. 

** Ibid., fol. 162 verso. 

35 See Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divina- 
tricem, edited by Eugenio Garin, 2 vols. (Florence: Vallecchi, 1946-1952). 
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extensively that year in his Disputatio contra iudicium astrologorum.** 
In 1494, the year of Pico's death, Ficino wrote to their mutual friend 
Angelo Poliziano in support of Pico's arguments, claiming that he too 
despised the ‘superstitious vanity’ of the astrologers.” Thus the advice 
in De arte chemica to ‘send away into perpetuall banishment beyond 
y? Caspian Mountains such like foolish chattering of Astrology, and its 
daughters Geomancy, Hydromancy, Pyromancy, Necromancy, Sooth- 
saying, and many other such dotages’, may not be as un-Ficinian as 
we think.” Whatever our uncertainties about the text's authorship and 
notwithstanding its disapproval of divinatory practices, Johann Daniel 
Mylius was clearly impressed with its alchemical content, for he 
incorporates most of the text into Book 1 of his Philosophia reformata 
(1622), without revealing his source,? and Theobald van Hoghelande 
also cites it on, for example, the relative amounts of ‘parts of water’ to 
be added to solutions,” and on the ability of the Philosophers’ Stone 
to tinge innumerable parts of other metals?! 

In conclusion, it is curious to see how the translator of the Corpus 
Hermeticum came to be incorporated into the lists of Hermetic phi- 
losophers. It is difficult to say to what extent Ficino really was inter- 
ested in alchemy; as Kaske and Clark say, ‘It seems that in some moods 
Ficino did believe in alchemy, while avoiding the term itself, and in 
some he expressly did not.’ What should be evident by now, though, 
is that from a comparison of the citations so far found, Ficino's reputa- 
tion amongst alchemists actually seems to depend less on the pseudo- 
epigraphic Liber de arte chemica than on an absolutely authentic 


3€ Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum, vol. 2, pp. 11-76. See also The Letters of 
Marsilio Ficino, vol. 3, pp. 63-64 (1477) to Francesco Marescalchi; pp. 75-77 (1477) 
to Francesco Ippoliti. For a discussion of this, see Angela Voss, "Ihe Astrology of 
Marsilio Ficino: Divination or Science?’, Culture and Cosmos, 4:2 (2000): 29-45. 

37 Ficino, Opera (1576), p. 958. 

38 MS. Sloane 3638, fol. 164 verso; cf. De arte chimica, in Manget, Bibliotheca Chem- 
ica Curiosa, vol. 2, p. 177. 

* Johann Daniel Mylius, Philosophia reformata (Frankfurt, 1622), Lib. I, Pars Prima 
De Generationibus Metallorum in visceribus Terrae, pp. 1-46. 

9" Ibid., p. 362: ‘Geber enim (Lib. fornacum c. 19) & Ficinus (de arte che. cap. 19) 
duodecim aquae partes sumunt, Trevisan decem, Senior novem.' 

°’! Hoghelande, De alchemic difficultatibus, in Manget, Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, 
vol. 1, p. 359: ‘Quod autem lapis crescat & sibi simile possit generare, quamvis probare 
non sit necesse, cum is sit finis & scopus totius studii chemici [...] Marsilii Ficini, qui 
in lib. suo de arte chemica (cap. 16) ita loquitur: [...] Lapidem partes innumeras posse 
tingere apud Philosophiae consultissimos ita decernitur.' 

2 Ficino, Three Books on Life, Introduction, p. 54. 
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text, his De vita libri tres. The few lines Ficino wrote there on potable 
gold, and his identification of the spiritus mundi with the quintessence 
exerted a profound influence on late Renaissance and early modern 
alchemy, acting like the Philosophers’ Stone, with very little substance 
needed to perform a great transformation. 


EARTH’S SOUL AND SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: 
FORTUNIO LICETTS CRITICISM OF FICINO'S 
IDEAS ON THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


Hiro Hirai* 


If it is important to evaluate the impact of the thought of Marsilio 
Ficino (1433-1499) on the Scientific Revolution, the detailed analysis 
of the application of his metaphysical ideas to natural questions in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries becomes a matter of considerable 
interest. In spite of some recent studies devoted to Ficino's cosmology, 
his views on matter theory and the life sciences remain largely 
unexplored by historians. One of the most crucial problems of these 
domains is without doubt the origin of life. In this regard, the question 
of spontaneous generation or ‘abiogenesis’, that is, the birth of living 
beings from lifeless matter, illustrates the cause of matter's activity or 
its animation.’ Ficino actually used this phenomenon as crucial evi- 
dence for his thesis of the world's universal animation. I shall thus 
focus the present study on his theory of spontaneous generation. For 
this purpose, the criticism formulated by a Paduan professor of philos- 
ophy, Fortunio Liceti (1577-1657), seems to serve as the best guide.’ 


* I would like to thank S. Clucas, V. Rees and M. Iwata for their help in the realiza- 
tion of the present study. A shorter version of this essay has been published in French 
as ‘Ame de la terre, génération spontanée et origine de la vie: Fortunio Liceti critique 
de Marsile Ficin', Bruniana & Campanelliana, 12 (2006): 451-69, and it is reprised 
in my book, Medical Humanism and Natural Philosophy in the Renaissance (Leiden: 
Brill, forthcoming). 

! See especially Edmund O. von Lippmann, Urzeugung und Lebenskraft: Zur 
Geschichte dieser Probleme von den ältesten Zeiten an bis zu den Anfängen des 20. 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin: Springer, 1933); Jean Rostand, La genése de la vie: histoire des 
idées sur la génération spontanée (Paris: Hachette, 1943); Everett Mendelsohn, ‘Philo- 
sophical Biology vs Experimental Biology: Spontaneous Generation in the Seventeenth 
Century’, in Actes du XII congrès international d'histoire des sciences (Paris, 1968) 
(Paris: Blanchard, 1971), I-B, pp. 201-26; John Farley, The Spontaneous Generation 
Controversy from Descartes to Oparin (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1974); Remke Kruk, ‘A Frothy Bubble: Spontaneous Generation in the Medi- 
eval Islamic Tradition’, Journal of Semitic Studies, 35 (1990): 265-82; Maaike Van Der 
Lugt, Le ver, le démon et la vierge: les théories médiévales de la génération extraordi- 
naire (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2004). 

? On Liceti, see Dizionario biografico degli italiani (Rome: Istituto della Enciclope- 
dia Italiana, 2005), vol. 65, pp. 69-73; Jean-Pierre Nicéron, Mémoires pour servir à la 
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For, in his work entitled De spontaneo viventium ortu, published in 
Vicenza near Padua in 1618, he surveyed not only a wide range of ideas 
related to spontaneous generation but also devoted a long examination 
to Ficino’s theory? Although Liceti is today little known to historians, 
his discussion enjoyed success in its day, and a diffusion beyond the 
Alps in the seventeenth century, through the writing of the Lutheran 
medical professor of Wittenberg, Daniel Sennert (1572-1637).* In Italy 
too, as I have shown elsewhere, Liceti's theory was literally absorbed 
into that of the famous Jesuit father, Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680), 
who provoked lively debates on the issue all over Europe? 

It should be noted that, from antiquity, spontaneous generation 
was often linked to the idea of universal animation. Aristotle, in his 
Generation of Animals, III.11, explained the phenomenon by pneuma, 
which resides in the earth's humidity and carries 'soul-heat' (thermotes 
psychiké) everywhere in the world, so that all things are in a sense 
full of soul. The theory of Themistius, who connected the World-Soul 
to spontaneous generation more explicitly, was very widely diffused 
thanks to a quotation made by Averroes in his Long Commentary 


vie des hommes illustres dans la République des Lettres, 43 vols. (Paris, 1727-1745), vol. 
27, pp. 373-92; Vasilij Zoubov, ‘Une théorie aristotélicienne de la lumière du XVII? 
siécle’, Isis, 24 (1935-6): 343-60; Giuseppe Ongaro, ‘La generazione e il “moto” del 
sangue nel pensiero di F. Liceti', Castalia: rivista di storia della medicina, 20 (1964): 
75-94; idem, 'L'opera medica di Fortunio Liceti (nota preliminari), in Atti del XX? 
congresso nazionale di storia della medicina (Rome: Società italiana di storia della 
medicina, 1965), pp. 235-44. 

* Fortunio Liceti, De spontaneo viventium ortu (Vicenza, 1618), 1.99, p. 98. 

^ Daniel Sennert, De spontaneo viventium ortu, in Hypomnemata physica (Frank- 
furt, 1636). Cf. Hiro Hirai, 'Atomes vivants, origine de l'àme et génération spontanée 
chez Daniel Sennert’, Bruniana & Campanelliana, 13 (2007): 477-95. 

5 Cf. Hiro Hirai, "Interprétation chymique de la création et origine corpusculaire 
de la vie chez Athanasius Kircher’, Annals of Science, 64 (2007): 217-34; idem, ‘Atha- 
nasius Kircher's Chymical Interpretation of the Creation and Spontaneous Genera- 
tion’, in Chymists and Chymistry: Studies in the History of Alchemy and Early Modern 
Chemistry, edited by Lawrence M. Principe (Sagamore Beach, MA: Science History 
Publications, 2007), pp. 77-87. 

$ Aristotle, Generation of Animals, IIL11, 762a, 18-21. Cf. Friedrich Solmsen, 
"[he Vital Heat, the Inborn Pneuma and the Aether’, Journal of Hellenistic Studies, 
77 (1957): 119-23, esp. 122; Gad Freudenthal, Aristotle's Theory of Material Substance: 
Heat and Pneuma, Form and Soul (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), pp. 123, 127. On the 
World-Soul, see among others Joseph Moreau, L’dme du monde de Platon aux Stoi- 
ciens (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1939); David E. Hahm, The Origins of Stoic Cosmology 
(Columbus, OH: Ohio University Press, 1977); Tullio Gregory, Anima mundi: la filo- 
sofia di Guglielmo di Conches e la scuola di Chartres (Florence: Sansoni, 1955). 
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on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, XII." The Commentator's discussion rapidly 
became a commonplace for medieval Scholastics. In the late fifteenth 
century, Ficino, considerably developing the doctrine of the World- 
Soul and its application to spontaneous generation, introduced a new 
‘Platonic’ perspective on the question.’ In this essay, I shall analyze 
Liceti’s Aristotelian critique of Ficino’s theory written in the early 
seventeenth century, on the threshold of the Scientific Revolution. 


Liceti’s De spontaneo viventium ortu (1618) 


Liceti’s work, On the Spontaneous Generation of Living Beings, is divided 
into four books, the first of which is devoted to a survey of the diverse 
opinions of ancient, medieval and early modern authors on sponta- 
neous generation. This first book is a genuine encyclopaedia of ideas 
related to the question before him. The structure of the book, divided 
into 151 chapters, follows the Aristotelian theory of four causes, based 
respectively on finality, form, matter and agent. Liceti begins his dis- 
cussion with final cause (chapters 1-34), first by studying the ideas of 
neoterics like Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576), Marcantonio Zimara 
(1475/6-c.1537) and Andreas Cesalpino (1524/5-1603). It is followed 
by the examination of the views of Avicenna and Albert the Great on 
the spontaneous generation of man. Next, Liceti turns to formal cause 
(35-55) and material cause (56-67). Finally, he tackles efficient cause 
(68-151), whose discussion, more important than the others, stretches 
out to the end of the first book. As for the efficient cause itself, Liceti 
first examines the ideas of those who do not admit any efficient cause 


7 Themistius, Paraphrase of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, XIL3 = Samuel Landauer, 
Themistii in Aristotelis metaphysicorum librum XII paraphrasis (Berlin, 1903), p. 9 = 
Rémi Brague, Thémistius: Paraphrase de la Métaphysique d’Aristote (Livre Lambda) 
(Paris: Vrin, 1999), p. 64. On this treatise, see Shlomo Pinés, “Some Distinctive Meta- 
physical Conceptions in Themistius’ Commentary on Book Lambda and their Place 
in the History of Philosophy’, in Aristoteles: Werk und Wirkung, edited by Jürgen 
Wiesner, 2 vols. (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1985-7), vol. 2, pp. 177-204; Brague, Thémistius, 

. 9-39. 
os Averroes, Long Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics (hereafter LCM), XII.18 
(on Aristotle, Metaphysics, XIL2, 1070a 27-30) = Maurice Bouyges, Averroès: Tafsir 
má ba'd at-tabi'at (Beirut: Imprimerie catholique, 1938-48), pp. 1490-1505 = Aubert 
Martin, Averroés: Grand commentaire de la Métaphysique d'Aristote, livre lambda 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1984), pp. 127-40. 

? Cf. Hiro Hirai, ‘La fortune du concept de semence de Marsile Ficin au XVIF siè- 
cle, Accademia: revue de la société Marsile Ficin, 4 (2002): 109-32. 
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(68-70) and that of Duns Scotus, according to whom God himself 
is the efficient cause (71-83). He also takes up those who favor the 
theory of ‘agent intellect’, advanced by Themistius and Avicenna but 
vigorously refuted by Averroes. This is followed by a discussion of 
the doctrines of the World-Soul and the Ideas (96-101). Next, Liceti 
turns to astral causality in Averroes, Albert, Thomas Aquinas and Jean 
Fernel (102-118),? and those, such as Cardano, who emphasize the 
agency of natural or celestial heat (121-132). Finally, Liceti tackles at 
length the views of Ficino (133-145). The theories of a Platonic 
tendency, then, are discussed principally in two sections: 1) the 
examination of the doctrines of the World-Soul and Ideas and 2) that 
properly devoted to Ficinian theory. In order to understand Liceti's 
argument, I shall first examine his discussions on the World-Soul and 
the Ideas, and then analyze his criticism of Ficino. 


Junior Platonists’ and the World-Soul 


After having covered the views of Arabic and Latin Aristotelians, Liceti 
takes up those of Platonists. He divides them into three groups according 
to their choice of the efficient cause for spontaneous generation: 
1) those who favor the World-Soul (anima mundi) 2) those who 
advance the Ideas (ideae); 3) and Ficino who takes a third way. If Liceti 
devotes a long examination to the latter, he draws his inspiration for 
the first two groups from the writings of two Paduans, Niccoló Leonico 
Tomeo (1456-1531) and Cristoforo Marcello (d. 1527). Since these 
two men are influenced by Ficino's work on the subject, it can be said 
that all three of these sections represent Ficinian lines of thought. 
Liceti first gives the views of Philoponus, Virgil and Macrobius. For 
him, since these men think that the souls of all living beings are gene- 
rated by the World-Soul, the efficient cause of spontaneous generation 
will also be attributed to this universal soul of the world. He affirms that 


10 See Gad Freudenthal, “The Medieval Astrologization of Aristotle's Biology: Aver- 
roes on the Role of the Celestial Bodies in the Generation of Animate Beings’, Arabic 
Sciences and Philosophy, 12 (2002): 111-37; for Fernel (1497-1558), see Hiro Hirai, 
Le concept de semence dans les théories de la matiére à la Renaissance: de Marsile Ficin 
à Pierre Gassendi (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), pp. 83-103; idem, ‘Ficin, Fernel et Fra- 
castor autour du concept de semence: aspects platoniciens de seminaria', in Girolamo 
Fracastoro fra medicina, filosofia e scienze della natura, edited by Alessandro Pastore 
and Enrico Peruzzi (Florence: Olschki, 2006), pp. 197-212. 
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such an opinion is common to ‘junior Platonists’ (Platonici juniores). 
He does not forget to add that, for Leonico Tomeo, this opinion agrees 
with the teachings of the Academics, Stoics and Peripatetics.!! Liceti 
quotes a passage from Philoponus’s commentary on Aristotle’s On 
the Soul, 1.4, which explains that the species of plants and animals 
are sent from a ‘universal artificer’. Identifying this artificer with the 
World-Soul, Liceti points out that the argument of Philoponus is not 
supported by proofs.? To this, he adds the famous verses of Virgil’s 
Aeneid, VI (724-731): 


Principio caelum, terras, camposque liquentis, 
Lucentemque globum lunae, Titaniaque astra 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitaeque volantum 
Et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub aequore pontus. 
Igneus est ollis vigor et caelestis origo 

Seminibus [...].? 


According to Liceti, the poet sings here in the same spirit as Philo- 
ponus by locating the origin of the particular souls of living beings, 


! De spontaneo, 1.96, p. 99. Cf. Leonico Tomeo, Alverotus sive de tribus animo- 
rum vehiculis, in Dialogi (Venice, 1524). I have used the edition of Simon de Colines 
(Paris, 1530), here p. 29. On Leonico Tomeo, see Daniela De Bellis, ‘Niccolò Leonico 
Tomeo interprete di Aristotele naturalista', Physis, 17 (1975): 71-93; eadem, ‘Autoki- 
neton e entelechia: Niccoló Leonico Tomeo, l'anima nei dialoghi intitolati al Bembo', 
Annali dell'Istituto di filosofia (Università di Firenze), 1 (1979): 47-68; eadem, ‘La 
vita e l'ambiente di Niccolo Leonico Tomeo’, Quaderni per la storia dell'università di 
Padova, 13 (1980): 37-75; eadem, ‘I veicoli dell'anima nell'analisi di Niccolo Leonico 
Tomeo’, Annali dell'Istituto di filosofia (Universita di Firenze), 3 (1981): 1-21; Deno 
John Geanakoplos, Constantinople and the West: Essays on the Late Byzantine and 
Italian Renaissances and the Byzantine and Roman Churches (Madison, WI: Wiscon- 
sin University Press, 1989), pp. 114-29; Stefano Perfetti, Aristotle's Zoology and its 
Renaissance Commentators (1521-1601) (Louvain: Louvain University Press, 2000), 

. 65-83. 

oo De spontaneo, 1.98, p. 100. Cf. Philoponus, Commentary on Aristotle’s On the 
Soul, IL4 (on Aristotle, On the Soul, II.4, 415a, 26) = Michael Hayduck, Ioannis Philo- 
poni in Aristotelis de anima libros commentaria (Berlin, 1897), p. 268 = William Charl- 
ton, Philoponus: On Aristotle On the Soul, 1I.1-6 (London: Duckworth, 2005), p. 72. 

P? “First, know that heaven and earth and the watery plains, the moon's bright 
sphere and Titan's star, a spirit within sustains; in all the limbs mind moves the mass 
and mingles with the mighty frame. Thence spring the races of man and beast, the life 
of winged creatures, and the monsters that Ocean bears beneath his marble surface. 
Fiery is the vigour and divine the sources of those seeds of life [...].’ Virgil, Aeneid, 
VL 724-731, in Virgil. Eclogues, Georgics. Aeneid I-VI, translated by H. Rushton Fair- 
clough, revised by G. P. Goold (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University 
Press, 1999), pp. 582-83. 
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which are spontaneously generated, in the universal soul of the world. 
But he considers Virgil’s argument to be weak, for even if the World- 
Soul is held as the mind (mens) that vivifies the universe, it is not the 
particular and immediate cause but the common and remote cause 
from which these beings receive their souls. According to Liceti, 
Macrobius puts forward a similar idea in his commentary on Cicero’s 
Dream of Scipio when he says that the World-Soul gives life to all 
living beings." 

On the basis of Aristotle’s definition that the soul is the first actuality 
of an organic body having life potentially, Liceti thinks that life is 
given to man by the human soul and to other beings by their proper 
souls.” From this point of view, even if it is placed under the power of 
the World-Soul, the body of a living being which has not yet received 
its own soul cannot have life in actuality. Life will be given to the 
body only by its own soul and not by that of the world. Even if the 
World-Soul gives life to these beings, it does it only as the common 
and remote cause. For Liceti, life comes to such beings from the soul, 
insofar as the latter is their form and not their agent. It is not the 
World-Soul but the parent's soul that is the immediate and particular 
cause of the generation of congeneric offspring. 

Then, following Averroes, Liceti reports that Aristotle himself 
seems to accept the idea of the World-Soul. For one might think that, 
speaking of this soul, the Philosopher attributed a single principle to 
all beings, on which all being and life depend, manifestly for some or 
obscurely for others; he taught that ‘heaven’ (by which he understood 
corporeal and living beings) and ‘nature’ (all kinds of generation, 
including spontaneous generation) depend on it." But Liceti knew 


14 Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, 1.14.14. On Macrobius's Pla- 
tonism, see Stephen Gersh, Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism: The Latin Tradition, 
Publications in medieval studies, 23/1-2, 2 vols. (Notre Dame, IN: Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Press, 1986), vol. 2, pp. 493-595. 

15 Aristotle, On the Soul, II.1, 412a 27-8. 

16 De spontaneo, 1.98, pp. 100-101. On the phrase ‘human is generated by human’, 
see Aristotle, Metaphysics, V1I.7, 1032a 25; VII.8, 1033b 32; VII.9, 1034b 2; IX.8, 1049b 
25-6; XII.3, 1070a 8 and 28; XII.4, 1070b 31 and 34; XIV.5, 1092a 16; David M. Balme, 
"Human is Generated by Human’, in The Human Embryo: Aristotle and the Arabic and 
European Traditions, edited by Gordon R. Dunstan (Exeter: Exeter University Press, 
1990), pp. 20-31. 

17 Cf. Averroes, Long Commentary on Aristotle's On the Heavens, 1.100 (on Aris- 
totle, On the Heavens, 1.9, 279a 28-29), LCM, XII.3 (on Aristotle, Metaphysics, XIL7, 
1072b 14) = Bouyges, 1611-2 = Martin, 233. 
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that this Platonized interpretation came rather from Themistius as it 
is found in his paraphrase of Aristotle's On the Soul, 1.4: 


But others say that this was the very opinion of Themistius, by adducing 
his very famous passage where we read: “Thus [there is] that single and 
universal soul of the world, which furnishes to bodies the soul, whether 
you prefer to call it soul or life, and which is nothing other than a certain 
vital and generative force, infused into the whole of nature. This [point] 
is most clearly shown by those living beings, which are spontaneously 
born from putrefied matter, those born from such a mixture of excre- 
ment and filth, or arising from such origin, breathe, live and are moved 
like mice in Egypt and worms, gnats and very many things alike under 
our sky’. The most illustrious men hold this opinion about the efficient 
and immediate cause of the spontaneous generation of living beings." 


Liceti recalls that the World-Soul, considered as intellect totally sepa- 
rated from matter, is the one upon which all living beings depend as 
their common and remote cause. For him, what Themistius presented 
is not his own view but that of those with whom he was disputing. For 
Themistius denied elsewhere that the single soul gives life to all beings 
as the sun gives its light to everything, and attributed the origin of only 
certain living beings, which are spontaneously born, to the intellect 
separated from matter, as Avicenna would later do with his famous 
theory of the ‘Giver of forms’. Thus, Themistius's authority is not 
essential to Liceti's argument. 


18 De spontaneo, 1.96, p. 99: ‘Sed hanc ipsissimam fuisse Themistii sententiam alii 
profitentur, celeberrimo ejus allato loco, ubi legimus: Animam itaque illam mundi uni- 
cam, atque universalem, quae corporibus praebet sive animam dicere, sive vitam malis, 
quae nihil aliud est, quam vis quaedam vitalis, generabilisque per omnem naturam 
injecta, clarissime asserunt ea animalia, quae ortu spontali de materia putri prove- 
niunt, ea ex tali excrementorum et sordium mistione, aut tali orta spirant, viviscunt, 
moventur, ut in Aegypto mures, et in nostro caelo vermes, et locustae, et quae hujus 
generis plurima. Haec de causa effectrice proxima spontanei viventium ortus habent 
viri clarissimi. Cf. Themistius, Paraphrase of Aristotle’s On the Soul, 1.4 (on Aristotle, 
On the Soul, 1.4, 408a 24-8) = Richard Heinze, Themistii in libros Aristotelis de anima 
paraphrasis (Berlin, 1899), p. 26 = Robert Todd, Themistius: On Aristotle On the Soul 
(London: Duckworth, 1996), pp. 42-43. 

19 On the ‘Giver of forms’ (wáhib al-suwar), see Amélie-Marie Goichon, La distinc- 
tion de l'essence et de l'existence d'aprés Ibn Sind (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1937), 
pp. 301-3, 473; eadem, Lexique de la langue philosophique d'Ibn Sind (Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1938), pp. 440-41; Helen T. Goldstein, ‘Dator formarum: Ibn Rushd, Levi 
ben Gerson, and Moses ben Joshua of Narbonne’, in Islamic Thought and Culture, 
edited by Ismail Raji al-Faruqi (Washington, DC: International Institute of Islamic 
Thought, 1982), pp. 107-21; Herbert A. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Aver- 
roes, on Intellect: Their Cosmologies, Theories of the Active Intellect, and Theories of 
Human Intellect (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992); Hiro Hirai, 'Semence, vertu 
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Against all these opinions that apply the World-Soul to sponta- 
neous generation, Liceti affirms that this soul is not the immediate 
agent that gives life to living beings. The most crucial point concerning 
the World-Soul is the fact that this soul is, for him, nothing but 
almighty God. The World-Soul, identified with God the Creator, must 
be the common and remote cause of all events in the world but not 
the immediate cause of the generation of beings rising from putrefied 
matter.” Liceti adds that human soul, although it is the agent of all 
human functions, is not their particular cause. For the immediate cause 
of reasoning is the intellectual faculty of this soul, that of vision is its 
visual faculty and that of nutrition its nutritive faculty. Spontaneous 
generation is merely one of the multiple actions that occur in the 
world. Its particular cause cannot be identified with the universal soul 
of the world. For Liceti, just as the human soul, the form of the whole 
substance of man, is not the soul of worms that happen to be born 
within a human body, so the World-Soul, the form of the universe, 
is not the soul of living beings generated in the world. Thus, he con- 
cludes that spontaneous generation requires another immediate agent, 
lying hidden in the matter from which these living beings are born. 
It is not the World-Soul, situated outside of matter, that gives them 
their own souls.” 


‘Major Platonists’ and the Ideas 


Next Liceti examines the view of the second group, called ‘major 
Platonists’ (Platonici majores), to whom the immediate agents of 
spontaneous generation are Ideas. For him, these men hold that beings 
which are spontaneously born are directly produced by the particular 
Ideas that procreate their proper souls. These Ideas exist with those 
of other beings in the Divine mind without any contact with matter. 
According to Liceti, the fundamental reason why they advance this 


formatrice et intellect agent chez Nicolò Leoniceno entre la tradition arabo-latine 
et la renaissance des commentateurs grecs', Early Science and Medicine, 12 (2007): 
134-65, $ 5. 

20 This almost heretical identification of the World-Soul with God is remarkable. 
Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) regarded the World-Soul as the *mind' (mens) of God, 
although he also called ‘God’ the World-Soul. See Hiro Hirai, ‘L’ame du monde chez 
Juste Lipse entre théologie cosmique romaine et prisca theologia renaissante', Revue 
des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 93 (2009): 251-73. 

? De spontaneo, 1.97, p. 100. 
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theory is the fact that these beings do not have any other agent 
through whom they might obtain their souls. Among the moderns 
who support this doctrine, he mentions Cristoforo Marcello as ‘the 
most brilliant of Paduan scholars'.? Then he presents what seems to 
him the most pertinent among the arguments the latter set forth in 
his treatise De anima (Venice, 1508). According to Marcello, since 
the form of sublunary beings, subject to generation and corruption, 
passes from non-existence to existence, it should exist before the birth 
of a composite (form-matter). Thus, there should be a cause by which 
the form or soul of living beings is procreated. But, since agent and 
product cannot be identical, another agent is needed. By this agent, 
the form is entirely produced either from nothing formal preexisting 
in the matter, or from something formal. The second option is impos- 
sible, otherwise one would fall into the error of Anaxagoras to whom 
‘all is in all’, or would mistakenly attribute the role of agent to matter, 
which is nothing but a passive principle.? It is thus necessary that the 
entire form is produced by this agent. Moreover, the form should be 
produced as an entity totally distinct from the matter. It should also 
be admitted that nothing produces an entity superior to itself by acting 
beyond its own capacity and that a material being is inferior to an 
immaterial entity. But Marcello finds no immaterial agent having an 
essence similar to the souls of beings which are born spontaneously, 
except the Ideas of these souls. That is why, Marcello concludes, the 
Platonists think that the souls of living beings which are spontane- 
ously born, are produced by the Ideas as the particular and immediate 
agents of their generation.” 


? De spontaneo, 1.99, p. 101. On Marcello, see the learned introduction of Stéphane 
Toussaint to the reprint of Cristoforo Marcello, Universalis de anima traditionis opus 
(Venice, 1508; repr. Paris: Phoenix, 2003), pp. i-vii. Cf. also Nicéron, Mémoires, vol. 
35, pp. 1-7. 

On the famous phrase ‘all is in all’, see for example Thomas Leinkauf, Mun- 
dus combinatus: Studien zur Struktur der barocken Universalwissenschaft am Beispiel 
Athanasius Kirchers SJ (1602-1680) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993), pp. 83-91. In 
the medical tradition, see Hippocrates, Places in Man, 1 in Hippocrates, Oeuvres Com- 
plétes, edited by Émile Littré (Paris: 1839-61), vol. 6, p. 279; Galen, De usu partium, 
VI.16 in Galeni opera omnia, edited by Carl G. Kühn (Leipzig, 1821-33), vol. 3, p. 491. 
For the phrase ‘all things are/were together’, see Aristotle, Physics, III.4, 203a 22-33; 
Metaphysics, IV.4, 1007b 26; IV.5, 1009a 27; X.6, 1056b 28; XII.2, 1069b 23; XII.6, 
1071b 27. But the most important is without doubt the discussion of Averroes, LCM, 
XII.11 and XII.30 = Bouyges, 1450-51, 1571-72 = Martin, 87-88, 199. 

^ De spontaneo, 1.99, p. 101. Cf. Marcello, Universalis de anima, 11.146—-47, 
118 verso-121 verso. 
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Faced with this argument, Liceti complains that although Aristotle 
has condemned the use of Ideas in natural philosophy, the Platonists 
continue to apply them to the explanation of spontaneous generation. 
For him, since spontaneous generation is a physical action whose prin- 
ciple lies only in nature, it must be realized in a physical way, that is, 
by direct contact through movement or by a natural quality. But the 
Idea does not act physically because it resides in the intellect, sepa- 
rated from matter and from any corporeity. Separated from matter, it 
cannot be the physical cause of natural generation. Thus the souls of 
living beings which are spontaneously born cannot be procreated by 
the Ideas. Liceti adds that since the forms of natural beings (with the 
exception of the human intellect) cannot exist without matter, they 
are material and perishable. They differ from the Ideas that are totally 
immaterial. If the Platonists admit that similar things are generated 
by their similars, the souls of living beings generated spontaneously 
must be produced by material and perishable forms of the same kind.” 

Next, Liceti wonders whether Idea is accident or substance. If it is 
accident, it cannot procreate the soul that is substance because the 
accident, inferior to the substance, cannot produce anything superior 
to itself. If it is substance, Liceti proposes three options: matter, form, 
or a composite of them. If Idea is matter, it cannot be the efficient 
cause of the souls of living beings because matter is merely a passive 
principle. If Idea is a composite, it cannot procreate the souls that 
are simple substances because the simple is superior to the composite, 
even for the Platonists. Finally, if Idea is form, it can either be within 
a subject or without. If it is not in a subject, it is intelligence.” But 
Liceti finds that Marcello himself criticized Avicenna, by saying that 
separated intelligences cannot be the immediate agents of the genera- 
tion of living beings. He adds that Idea, which is neither nature nor 
physical form, cannot be taken into consideration in natural philoso- 
phy, which merely concerns enmattered forms, leaving the separated 
forms to mathematicians and metaphysicians. Then, even if the Idea is 
the form residing in an incorporeal subject, since the Platonists place 
it in the separated intellect or the Divine mind, it must be at the same 


? De spontaneo, 1.100, p. 102. 

6 On ‘intelligence’ (intelligentia) in the Scholastic tradition, see, for example, Jean 
Jolivet, ‘Intellect et intelligence: note sur la tradition arabo-latine des 12° et 13* siécles’, 
in Philosophie médiévale arabe et latine, edited by Jean Jolivet (Paris: Vrin, 1995), 
pp. 169-89. 
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time simple for all beings born in the sublunary world and multiple 
for the diversity of their species. If it is simple, all become similar 
contrary to the variety of the species. But the Platonists do not posit a 
uniform Idea for all. If it is multiple, Ideas differ from each other. It is 
thus necessary to deny the simplicity of the Divine mind or to think 
that Ideas are accidents because substantial forms cannot simultane- 
ously occupy the same place. But Liceti recalls that the Divine mind is 
not established under any accident and that accidents cannot produce 
souls. That is why the Platonists are forced to admit that Ideas differ 
from each other by their functions while they are identified by their 
essence with the intellect where they reside." 

After having thus refuted Marcello’s view, Liceti affirms that living 
beings that are born spontaneously are procreated by a congeneric 
material agent residing in matter. Even if form passes from non- 
existence to existence as Marcello says, Liceti does not accept that it 
can be procreated. For it is neither all form nor all matter but only the 
composite of them that is produced, according to Aristotle. Even if 
the form is established before the composite, Liceti again denies that 
the form of living beings is established from nothing. For him, the 
form, lying hidden in well-disposed matter before the generation of 
these beings, can become ‘life-giving form’ (forma vivifica) and be 
established as their soul. Thus, in Liceti, nothing is born totally sponta- 
neously and ‘spontaneous generation’ does not really signify abiogenesis. 
So, even if the form is established by an agent as Marcello thinks, its 
totality is not produced by this agent as if nothing formal preexisted 
in matter. Remarkably enough, Liceti affirms that the rudiment of a 
future form resides there in a state of privation.” This rudiment is the 
‘generic nature’ (natura generica) that any form shares with its pre- 
ceding form. Indeed Liceti places in matter the form in potentiality, 
through this formal rudiment. But this does not mean assigning 


? De spontaneo, 1.100, p. 102. Cf. Agrippa, De occulta philosophia (Cologne, 1533), 
L11 = Cornelius Agrippa: De occulta philosophia libri tres, edited by Vittoria Perrone 
Compagni (Leiden: Brill, 1992), p. 107: "Ponunt [Platonici] secundo in ipso intelligibili, 
hoc est in anima mundi, per formas proprie atque insuper absolutis formis invicem 
differentes, ita ut ideae in Deo quidem omnes una forma sint, in anima mundi vero 
multae [...].' 

? As we shall see below, this interpretation, which introduces a kind of corpus- 
cularism into the Aristotelian notion of ‘privation’, is worth studying further. On 
Liceti's real theory of spontaneous generation, see Hirai, ‘Interprétation chymique’; 
idem, 'Atomes vivants’; Carlo Castellani, ‘Le probléme de la generatio spontanea dans 
l'eeuvre de Fortunio Liceti', Revue de synthèse, 89 (1968): 323-40. 
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the role of the agent to matter by attributing to it a ‘formal’ factor, for 
this rudiment is only the generic nature that receives the specific dif- 
ference of a future form. According to Liceti, this form is not totally 
separated from matter because it resides in matter and depends on 
it. That is why a future form cannot be produced by an Idea totally 
separated from matter.” For material and perishable forms cannot be 
physically produced by Ideas that are not similar to them, but only by 
material forms of the same kind. Liceti thus concludes that Idea is not 
the immediate cause of spontaneous generation.” 


Ficino and the Earth’s Soul 


After having examined these two types of Platonic solution, Liceti 
turns to those who hold celestial influence to be the efficient cause 
of spontaneous generation. Then he takes up Ficino’s theory of the 
‘earth’s soul’ (anima terrae), as developed fully in the fourth book of 
the Platonic Theology on the Immortality of Souls (Florence, 1482).?! 
Liceti introduces Ficino’s doctrine of the World-Soul and its cosmo- 
logical application as follows: 


But Ficino, the great renovator of Platonic philosophy among the 
Italians in the time of our grandfathers, refined this idea much more 
clearly, judging that all living beings which are born spontaneously 
receive their souls directly from nowhere but the soul of earth and water, 
and expressly of that element in which spontaneous generation happens 
abundantly. In this he disagrees with the majority of other Platonists 
since he establishes that these souls of the elements, the agents of the 
spontaneous generation of these living beings, differ from each other as 
well as from the World-Soul, whatever junior [Platonists] might contrive 
from the agreement of all Platonists on this proposition. But let us now 
listen to Ficino who agrees with Seneca [...].? 


? De spontaneo, 1.101, pp. 103-4. 

3° De spontaneo, 1.101, p. 104. 

31 [n this essay I have used the translations of Michael J. B. Allen and James Han- 
kins, Marsilio Ficinio. Platonic Theology, 6 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2001-6), hereafter referred to as “Platonic Theology’, and of Raymond Marcel, 
Marsile Ficin: Théologie platonicienne, 3 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1964-70), here- 
after referred to as ‘Marcel’. 

? De spontaneo, 1.133, pp. 131-32: “Sed hanc opinionem multo evidentius excoluit 
magnus ille Ficinus Platonicae philosophicae apud Italos auorum nostorum aetate res- 
taurator, qui viventia cuncta sponte nascentia non aliunde animam immediate sortiri 
decrevit, quam ab anima terrae, et aquae, ac omnino ejus elementi, in quo spontaneam 
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After this, Liceti quotes a long passage from Ficino and examines its 
contents point by point in the following eleven chapters.? The Ficinian 
theory can be summarized as follows: the souls of living beings 
that are born spontaneously are given to matter by the soul of the 
earth or by that of the water through Ideas implanted in these souls, 
which are rational but different from the World-Soul. Before formu- 
lating his detailed criticism, Liceti takes up the more general prob- 
lems posed by Ficinian theory. First, although for Ficino each element 
has its own soul only when it remains undivided, he thinks that the 
parts of elements, which are in mixed bodies, can be animated. Liceti 
indeed finds many living beings spontaneously born in the depths of 
mixed bodies, in the human belly, in the body of plants or cheese. But 
the matter from which these living beings are born is not touched by 
the watery or earthly sphere. Thus, for Liceti, the immediate agent of 
their generation is not the soul of those elements. He also remarks that 
the general and remote cause generates nothing without an immediate 
and particular cause, even for Ficino, because the remote cause is 
undetermined for particular effects. Moreover, Ficino considers that 
the earth has only one soul despite the great diversity of living beings 
born from it. Thus, for Liceti, even if the earth's soul really exists as the 
Florentine teaches, it cannot be considered as the immediate particular 
cause of the generation of these beings.” 

Next, Liceti remarks that, in Ficino, the soul of the earth differs in 
species from that of water or air. For him, if immediate agents are 
of different species, they cannot produce the same effects. Similarly, 
when many species of living beings are born from one element, the 
soul of this element cannot be considered as their immediate agent. 
In Liceti's eyes, the very idea that the elements have their own souls is 
absolutely false. If the elements are animated, since any mixed body 
is superior to them, it is necessary that all mixed bodies are at least 


viventium generationem celebrari contingit; in hoc a plerisque aliis Platonicis dissen- 
tiens, quod hujusmodi elementorum animas spontaneae viventium generationis effec- 
trices tum inter se, tum quoque a mundi anima diffidere constituit; quicquid juniores 
de consensu omnium Platonicorum in proposito comminiscantur. Sed jam Ficinum 
Senecae consentientem audiamus [...].’ 

3 Ficino, Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, pp. 248-58, 260, 262-66, 294-96 (= Marcel, 
vol. 1, pp. 144-49, 149-50, 152, 164-65). For an analysis of this passage, see Hiro 
Hirai, ‘Concepts of Seeds and Nature in the Work of Marsilio Ficino', in Marsilio 
Ficino: His Theology, His Philosophy, His Legacy, edited by Michael J. B. Allen and 
Valery Rees (Leiden: Brill, 2002), pp. 257-84, esp. pp. 267-69. 

* De spontaneo, 1.134, pp. 134-35. 
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superior to the lowest element, the earth. In this case, no inanimate 
being would exist in nature. Liceti finds this conclusion absurd since 
Ficino himself admitted that plants torn out of the earth cannot con- 
tinue to live or have their souls.” 

Even in Ficino, remarks Liceti, the soul is threefold (vegetative, sen- 
sitive and rational). For him as for other Aristotelians, in an organic 
body, the vegetative soul is the principle of nutrition, growth and 
generation, the sensitive soul that of sense and movement, and the 
rational soul that of reasoning.” If the earth’s soul is vegetative, how 
can it procreate souls superior to itself in spontaneous generation? If 
it is vegetative, according to Liceti, innate heat and radical moisture 
are indispensable even for the earth because they unite the soul to its 
body.” But there is no such heat and moisture in the substance of 
the earth because heat and moisture are contrary to its cold and dry 
nature. Next, if the earth's soul is sensitive, it must also display the 
three functions of the vegetative soul. As the earth does not have them, 
the soul resides in it in vain, contrary to Aristotle's statement that 
‘nature does nothing in vain’.** Then, in the case of the rational soul, 
Liceti supposes three possibilities: that it is inferior, equal or superior 
to the human soul. For him, if the earth's soul is inferior to the human 
soul, it must at least be sensitive or vegetative. But, as we have already 
said, the earth has no function proper to the sensitive or vegetative soul. 
Moreover, since the elements are not organic but simple bodies, a 
rational soul inferior to the human soul cannot reside in them as the 
first actuality of an organic body in the manner of Aristotle's defini- 
tion. Then, if the earth's rational soul is equal to the human soul, the 
earth is equal to man. But the earth can neither walk nor laugh like 


3 De spontaneo, 1.134, p. 135. 

3% For this doctrine, see, for example, Dennis Des Chene, Life's Form: Late Aristote- 
lian Conceptions of the Soul (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2000). 

? On innate heat and radical moisture, see Everett Mendelsohn, Heat and Life: 
The Development of the Theory of Animal Heat (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1964); Thomas S. Hall, ‘Life, Death and the Radical Moisture: A Study of 
Thematic Pattern in Medieval Medical Theory’, Clio Medica, 6 (1971): 3-23; Peter H. 
Niebyl, ‘Old Age, Fever, and the Lamp Metaphor’, Journal of the History of Medicine, 
26 (1971): 351-68; Michael McVaugh, “The humidum radicale in Thirteenth-Century 
Medicine’, Traditio, 30 (1974): 259-83. 

38 For the phrase ‘nature does nothing in vain’, see James G. Lennox, Aristotle’s 
Philosophy of Biology: Studies in the Origins of Life Science, Cambridge Studies in 
Philosophy and Biology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), pp. 205-23; 
idem, ‘Material and Formal Natures in Aristotle’s De Partibus Animalium’, in Aristo- 
tle’s Philosophy, pp. 182-204. 
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him. Finally, if the earth’s rational soul is superior to the human soul, 
the earth is superior to man. This is simply inadmissible.” 

After this general criticism, Liceti examines the details of Ficino’s 
arguments in the form ofa running commentary. I shall analyze here the 
most important points of his criticism. The Florentine metaphysician 
begins his discussion with an explanation of the universal animation 
of the world and especially of the earth. He says: 


Generation is the principle of nourishment and growth. For nowhere 
can anything be nourished or grow without the generation of particular 
parts. But where nutrition follows generation and growth there we know 
for certain that life and soul are present. But we see the earth generating 
large numbers of trees and living creatures from their own seeds, and 
nourishing them and making them grow. Stones grow too like its teeth, 
and plants like hairs as long as they are attached by the roots; but as 
soon as they are pulled up or torn out of the earth, they stop growing. 
Who would say that the womb of this mother lacks life, when of her 
own accord she brings forth and nourishes so many offspring, when she 
sustains herself, and when her back produces teeth and hairs? 


Liceti denies that 'the earth generates living beings by her own seeds, 
nourishes them and makes them grow as if stones were her teeth and 
plants her hairs.“ For him, the seeds that propagate these living beings 
do not come from the earth but from plants and animals of similar 
kind. Thus the generation of these beings should not be attributed 
to the earth containing the seeds but to the seeds themselves. These 
seeds are not produced in the earth by nature, but are produced by 
living beings that dwell within it. Otherwise, the earth's uniform nature 
would give to each being its own proper seed, which is impossible. If 
the earth were full of seeds proper to her own nature, they would be of 
only one kind and procreate the uniform nature of the earth. But the 


? De spontaneo, 1.134, p. 135. 

^ Ficino, Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, 249, with slight alteration (= Marcel, 
vol. 1, p. 144). Cf. Plotinus, Enneads, IV.4.27; Proclus, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, 
IV.4 (Diehl, III, 135); Ficino, De vita, IIL11 = Marsilio Ficino: Three Books on Life, 
edited and translated by Carol V. Kaske and John R. Clark (Binghamton, NY: Medi- 
aeval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1989), p. 289; Sylvain Matton, 'Marsile Ficin 
et l'alchimie, sa position, son influence’, in Alchimie et philosophie à la Renaissance, 
edited by Jean-Claude Margolin and Sylvain Matton (Paris: Vrin, 1993), pp. 123-92, 
esp. 140-1; Dilwyn Knox, ‘Ficino, Copernicus and Bruno on the Motion of the Earth’, 
Bruniana & Campanelliana, 5 (1999): 333-66, esp. pp. 362-63. 

^ De spontaneo, 1.135, p. 137. 
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beings that are born spontaneously are multiple. Thus Liceti concludes 
that they are not generated from seeds produced by the earth’s soul.” 

Liceti also denies that ‘the earth nourishes and makes plants and 
animals grow as her offspring’. For each animal is nourished and grows 
thanks to its own soul, and by taking food from the earth. Moreover, 
stones, which increase by the juxtaposition of new material, do not 
grow in the manner of living beings.? Liceti laughs at Ficino, sug- 
gesting that he would do better to say, like Ovid, that stones are the 
bones of the earth, rather than her teeth. He judges as false the theory 
of Ficino who, in his view, spoke only in a poetical and metaphorical 
way. If ‘plants pulled up out of the earth do not grow any more’, this 
is because they lack food coming from the earth. Liceti concludes that 
the plants live by their own soul and not by that of the earth.“ 

Since Ficino thinks that celestial influence plays only an accidental 
role in the universal animation of the world, he calls for the interven- 
tion of a substantial and living agent. He says: 


Platonists, however, will deny that celestial influences, as particular 
accidents far removed from their own living substances, can generate a 
living substance here on earth. For accident cannot generate substance, 
unless it is subject to the substance as an instrument; and I mean to the 
substance closest to it. For apart from the craftsman an instrument is 
not moved to craft the form of an artifact. Thus an influence descending 
from celestial life will not generate a vital form if it is far removed from 
that life itself [...]. A convincing argument that this generative life, 
however, must be present in the elements is that a substance is needed as 
agent to generate substance, and the perfect presence of the agent itself 
is needed for [such] a perfect action. But when one corporeal substance 
approaches another in order to act on it in some way, what is substantial 
in the agent remains outside [the patient]; what penetrates within is 
entirely accidental. But penetrating substance [not accident] is needed 
in order for substance to be made, and perfectly made from it. Such 
substance is incorporeal and living.” 


42 Ibid. 

? For Renaissance mineralogical debates on juxtapositio and intussusceptio, see 
Hiro Hirai, “Les Paradoxes d'Etienne de Clave et le concept de semence dans sa miné- 
ralogie’, Corpus: revue de philosophie, 39 (2001): 45-71; idem, Le concept de semence, 
pp. 148, 154, 340, 403, 475. See also Hiro Hirai and Hideyuki Yoshimoto, 'Anatomizing 
the Sceptical Chymist: Robert Boyle and the Secret of his Early Sources on the Growth 
of Metals’, Early Science and Medicine, 10 (2005): 453-77. 

^ De spontaneo, 1.135, p. 138. Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1.393-4. 

^ Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, p. 251 (= Marcel, vol. 1, p. 145). 
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Although Liceti, like Ficino, does not admit the mutual penetration 
of bodies, he thinks that the parts of the agent’s substance, converted 
into very rarefied vapor, can penetrate the body of the patient through 
insensible passages. Thus he denies that ‘the agent always remains 
outside the patient’. For him, the idea that ‘what penetrates within 
is entirely accidental’ is also false because the accidents, inseparable 
from the body, cannot transmigrate from one body to another. Liceti 
then denies that a ‘penetrating substance is needed in order to make 
substance’. Although a substantial, perfect and immediate agent is 
required to produce perfect substance, this agent need not be pene- 
trating. For if only its action penetrates the matter and procreates 
the substantial form in it, that is enough. Liceti concludes that the 
agent’s essential form, without penetrating the matter, can procreate 
another form similar to it in the matter. Finally, he rejects the idea that 
‘penetrating substance is incorporeal and living’ because the generative 
substance that penetrates the matter is often corporeal and inanimate, 
such as a coagulant, which penetrates milk and produces cheese.*° 
Ficino also demands the intervention of particular causes in the 
generation of living beings from putrefied matter as follows: 


Natural causes, moreover, because they act by way of their own nature, 
are borne towards a definite effect only because of the definite rational 
principle of their own nature, otherwise they would no more tend 
towards one effect than another. Consequently, to the extent they are 
fitted to doing a work, they do it; and vice versa. Therefore plants and 
living things which appear to come to birth in the earth only as a result 
of putrefaction must arise from their own causes no less than things 
born from propagation." 


Liceti first refuses to accept that ‘natural causes are borne towards a 
definite effect only because of the definite rational principle of their 
own nature.’ For ‘heaven’, found in all sublunary things, can be deemed 
to generate this or that being from putrefied matter, not by a rational 
principle but by the dispositions of matter and by the immediate agent 
that regulates the power of the stars. Admitting that ‘living beings 
which appear to come to birth in the earth' need their own particular 
causes, Liceti denies that these beings are born from the earth's soul. 
For, even if this soul exists in nature, it will be general and remote 


^5 De spontaneo, 1.136, pp. 138-39. 
" Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, pp. 251-53 (= Marcel, vol. 1, p. 145). 
5 De spontaneo, 1.137, p. 139. 
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for all. Thus particular causes are required. This is really what Ficino 
meant too by emphasizing the necessity of an intermediate and earthly 
yet general agent, which is the earth’s soul. He says: 


Undoubtedly the proper causes of terrestrial lives are in terrestrial life. 
For even were you to attribute the causes to celestial souls, the general 
celestial impulses will nevertheless have to be confined within particular 
earthly souls by way of the universal soul of the earth, in order for you 
to proceed from what is celestial and general to its opposite, what is 
earthly and particular, by way of an appropriate intermediary, what is 
earthly and yet general.” 


But although Liceti admits that ‘the particular efficient causes of living 
beings cannot be placed in the celestial souls’, he denies that they 
reside in the earth’s soul. For the immediate corporeal agents of these 
living beings can lie hidden in the inanimate body of the earth. Liceti, 
in other words, rejects the intervention of an ‘earthly and general 
intermediary’, which is placed between the celestial general agent and 
the earthly particular agent. For him, like Aristotle who, in Physics, 
II.2, admits only the intervention of man and the sun for the generation 
of man, heaven and the earthly particular agent procreate these living 
beings without any intermediary.” 

In order to locate these particular causes in the earth’s soul and to 
connect them with the theory of Ideas, Ficino introduces an analogy 
between art and nature: 


The proper causes, therefore, will be in the soul of the earth, which will 
produce a vine by means of the natural idea or rational principle of 
the vine, and produce flies through the rational principle of flies. It will 
make them such, I should add, in matter that has first been made spe- 
cifically ready by the soul itself, when in order to prepare the matter it 
contracted the terrestrial impulses in specific ways. Hence, if human art 
is nothing but an imitation of nature, and this art fashions its products 
by means of their definite rational principles, nature must work in the 
same way, but with an art which is much more enduring and full of 
wisdom in that it works with greater effectiveness and makes more 
beautiful things. But if art, which produces works that are not alive and 
introduces forms that are neither primary nor whole, has living rational 
principles, there is all the more reason to suppose that rational principles 


? Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, p. 253 (= Marcel, vol. 1, pp. 145-46). 
* De spontaneo, 1.137, p. 139. Cf. Aristotle, Physics, 11.2, 194b 14: ‘Man is begotten 
by man and by the sun as well’. 
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are present in nature, which does generate living things and produce 
forms that are primary and whole.” 


In response to this, Liceti first rejects the idea that human art is a 
kind of imitation of nature because, although some arts imitate nature, 
others perfect her imperfect products. Thus, he denies that nature 
works in the same way as art, which fashions its products by means of 
definite rational principles. For Liceti, art is similar to nature in that 
they both act for the sake of a definite end and use instruments to attain 
this end. But art is unlike nature since art works only through Ideas 
implanted in it. An artisan, endowed with cognitive faculty, has Ideas 
and arranges instruments in order to realize those Ideas. By contrast, 
brute and ignorant nature does not possess any Ideas of products but 
has a similitude with the products. Just as a man, without any Idea of 
future man, reproduces another man only by similitude of nature, it 
is this similitude between agent and product that replaces the Ideas 
for art.” Thus, it is not exact, Liceti concludes, to believe that nature 
executes her works according to Ideas implanted in her and that the 
earth’s soul procreates a vine by means of the Idea of the vine. 

Next, Liceti does not accept that ‘nature, which produces primary 
and whole forms in order to generate living beings, has living rational 
principles for her works’. For him, nature produces these forms 
through her internal essence and not through extrinsic Ideas proper 
to art. Moreover, for Liceti, it is not wrong to say that ‘Ideas in the 
mind of an artisan are living’ since the artisan is living and so is his 
mind. But Ideas in his mind are not really living. Even if it is possible 
to believe that animals are produced by living nature, one should not 
consider that beings born spontaneously in the earth are made by the 
earth’s soul because, for Liceti, in the earth lie hidden, as in a receptacle, 
some entities possessing soul, which stimulate their generation.” 


51 Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, p. 253 (= Marcel, vol. 1, p. 146). 

? De spontaneo, 1.138, p. 140. Cf. Hirai, 'Semence, vertu formatrice et intellect 
agent’, $4. On the Aristotelian analogy of art and nature, Simplicius's discussion is 
insightful. See his Commentary on Aristotle's Physics, II.3 (on Aristotle, Physics, 1.3, 
194b, 26) = Hermann Diels, Simplicii in Aristotelis physicorum libros quatuor priores 
commentaria (Berlin, 1882), pp. 310-14 = Barrie Fleet, Simplicius: On Aristotle’s Phy- 
sics 2 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1997), pp. 67-71. On Simplicius in the 
Renaissance, see Bruno Nardi, Saggi sull' aristotelismo padovano dal secolo XIV al XVI 
(Florence: Sansoni, 1958), pp. 365-442; Charles Lohr, “Renaissance Latin Translations 
of the Greek Commentaries on Aristotle’, in Humanism and Early Modern Philosophy, 
edited by Jill Kraye and M. W. F. Stone (London: Routledge, 2000), pp. 24-40. 

° De spontaneo, 1.138, p. 140. 
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It is precisely in this context that Ficino speaks of the generation of 
plants and living beings without corporeal seeds. For him, definite and 
particular seeds are nevertheless required for the birth of definite beings. 
This is why he introduces the concept of spiritual seeds. He says: 


Yet certain definite things have to come from certain definite seeds, and 
what passes from potency into act has to be brought into this act by 
a cause that already contains such an act within itself, or one that is 
equivalent or more eminent. Nor should one suppose it enough if the 
universal and remote cause were merely more eminent, otherwise cer- 
tain of the most imperfect causes here with us would be able to produce 
certain superlatively perfect effects, [those] in the power of the celes- 
tials. All these points signify that present everywhere through earth and 
water in an artful and vital nature are the spiritual and life-giving seeds 
of everything. These seeds can generate of themselves wherever bodily 
seeds are missing; they can re-warm seeds that have been left behind by 
animals; and from one withered grape pip, whose nature is single and 
lowly, they can bring forth the vine with all its variety, order, and value 
to man, namely, with their varied, rational and splendid powers. The 
same vital nature draws out from the depth of matter, where corporeal 
substances do not penetrate, the substantial form of the elements.™ 


Although Liceti thinks, like Ficino, that an actual agent is necessary for 
beings to pass from potentiality into actuality, he cannot accept the idea 
of the earth's soul. For him, the earth, totally inanimate and lower than 
the other elements, has an essence inferior to all living beings. Thus 
it has no actuality equal or superior to the soul of these beings. What 
Liceti finds absurd is the fact that Ficino called accidental and imper- 
fect causes placed in the earth's rational soul ‘Ideas’. Liceti admits that 
'the spiritual and life-giving seeds of everything are present through 
earth and water' and that 'these seeds generate of themselves wher- 
ever bodily seeds are missing’. But he refuses to think that they are 
in ‘a vital nature’, which is the soul of an element. According to him, 
these seeds reside in the excretions and corpses of living beings from 
which spontaneous generation takes place.” It should be noted here 
that Liceti does not understand these spiritual seeds in the sense Ficino 
gave to the term ‘spiritual’. For Liceti, as I have shown elsewhere, they 


* Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, p. 257 (= Marcel, vol. 1, pp. 147-48). Cf. Hirai, 
‘Concepts of Seeds and Nature’, pp. 268-69. 
* De spontaneo, 1.139, p. 141. 
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are made of material corpuscles although extremely subtle, like spiri- 
tus, and endowed with the rudiment of a future form.^é 

In order to subordinate Aristotelian physics to Platonic metaphysics, 
Ficino affirms that the vital nature, which encloses these spiritual seeds, 
uses elemental qualities. And he calls this nature ‘mother substance’ 
as follows: 


Moreover, it [vital nature] takes the elemental qualities, which of them- 
selves can only burn or freeze or whatever, and adds to them the precious 
varieties of colors and shapes and the vigor of life [...]. And wherever 
accidental qualities alone appear to contribute something to generation, 
yet are incapable of doing so themselves without a substance in accord 
with the effect, it is that living nature that plays the role of the mother 
substance.” 


Liceti denies that these accidental qualities, even if they are governed 
by the soul of the elements, produce colors and figures. For these 
qualities are given to inanimate mixed bodies by the substantial form 
of these bodies and to living beings by their own souls that use these 
qualities as their instruments. Taking fire produced by the friction of 
cold stones as example, Liceti affirms that the form of fire is produced 
not by the soul of the element through the Idea of fire but from the 
potential fire lying hidden in the body of stones. Otherwise, how could 
the earth enclose the Idea of fire when it is contrary to the nature of 
fire? Liceti also wonders how the earth’s soul, lower than the fire’s 
soul, can draw a form superior to itself from the matter. For Liceti, 
the accidental qualities of elements cannot realize generation without 
the help of a substantial essence. He concludes that the soul of any 


6 Hirai, ‘Interprétation chymique’. Cf. Giuseppe Ongaro, ‘Atomismo e aristotelismo 
nel pensiero medico-biologico di Fortunio Liceti’, in Scienza e cultura: informazione 
dell'università di Padova (Padua: Edizioni universitarie patavine, 1983), pp. 129-40. 
On the Aristotelian corpuscularism of the Renaissance, see especially Christoph 
Lüthy, ‘An Aristotelian Watchdog as Avant-Garde Physicist: Julius Caesar Scaliger’, 
Monist, 84 (2001): 542-61; William R. Newman, ‘Experimental Corpuscular Theory 
in Aristotelian Alchemy: From Geber to Sennert’, in Late Medieval and Early Modern 
Corpuscular Matter Theories, edited by Christoph Lüthy et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 
pp. 291-329; idem, 'Corpuscular Alchemy and the Tradition of Aristotle's Meteorol- 
ogy, with Special Reference to Daniel Sennert’, International Studies in the Philosophy 
of Science, 15 (2001): 145-53; idem, Atoms and Alchemy: Chymistry and the Expe- 
rimental Origins of the Scientific Revolution (Chicago, IL: Chicago University Press, 
2006). 
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element cannot play the role of generative substance but that other 
generative agents lie hidden in the matter.” 

After his explanation of the spiritual seeds, Ficino advances the exis- 
tence of universal life in the world. He introduces first the view of the 
Stoics, who identify this life with God himself, and then that of the 
Platonists, who place it between the particular lives of terrestrial beings 
and the original life in God. He says: 


Strato and Chrysippus will acknowledge that such a life permeates the 
world, but they go on to claim that it is the highest God. Platonists will 
deny this, because above this life which belongs to another and exists 
in another there has to be the life that exists of and in itself. But the 
life of any one of the world’s spheres is no less close to its sphere than 
man’s rational soul to his body. So the life of a sphere, whether of some 
part of it or of the whole, is neither that primary life nor is it God. For 
God on high is highest unity. According to the Platonists, it is perhaps 
possible for some sort of plurality to issue directly from that unity, but 
certainly not such a great diversity and discord of mutually destructive 
qualities? 


Liceti agrees with the Platonists, who testify that the supreme excel- 
lence resides in the world, and with the Stoics, who believe that this 
excellence is given by the universal soul, identified with the supreme 
God. But, for him, whatever the opinion of Ficino in this regard, 
the fact that the world has its soul does not imply that each element 
obtains its own soul. For, the relationship between the elements of 
the world and its parts is the same as that between the humors of an 
animal and its members. Ficino himself, adds Liceti, said that the 
elements of the macrocosm have the same relationship as those of the 
microcosm. However, the humors are inanimate even though they are 
contained in a living animal. This is why it is not necessary for one 
element to have its own soul even if a universal soul resides in the 
world. If each element as part of the animate world had its own soul, 
the same soul would reside in all the elements and the whole universe. 
But the earth's soul is not identical with that of the water or that of 


° De spontaneo, 1.140, p. 142. 

* Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, p. 259 (= Marcel, vol. 1, pp. 148-49). Cf. Cicero, 
De natura deorum, 1.14, 39. Although Strato is not a Stoic, Ficino uses this figure on 
the basis of Cicero's explanation which introduces, right after Strato, the idea of Zeno, 
the head of the ancient Stoics. 
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the world according to Ficino. So Liceti concludes that the elements 
are not animated. 

One of the most essential points of Ficino’s theory is the fact that the 
earth’s soul is rational. He highlights this rationality by the superior 
beauty of the earth’s products over that of human works. He says: 


The soul of the earth must be rational since certain of earth’s animals 
do not lack reason, and since especially the works of the earth are more 
beautiful than men’s works. If the soul of this lowest sphere has not been 
robbed of reason, the souls of the higher spheres are also not without 
reason. In earth and water the different parts are distinguished such that 
some of the earthly bodies are less pure, others are very pure. The former 
have irrational souls, the latter rational.*! 


Liceti cannot accept that the earth enjoys a rational soul. For him, a 
receptacle does not need to be of the same nature as that of bodies 
placed in it. It is evident that man, who lives on the earth, is placed at 
the top of the chain of being, far from the earth’s nature.” Moreover, 
Liceti must absolutely deny that ‘the works of the earth are more beau- 
tiful than men’s works’. For man procreates man as a great miracle of 
nature while nothing is more ignoble in the universe than the earth. 
Liceti also refuses to think that the pure parts of an element have 
rational souls while its impure parts have irrational ones. For the most 
impure part of the earth is full of living beings while the purest part is 
its centre where there is no living being. Thus it would be contradic- 
tory if this centre, hostile to life, were animated by a rational soul.® 
Just before the end of his discourse, Ficino inserts a demonologi- 
cal discussion, taking his inspiration from Orpheus, and confirms the 
superiority of watery daemons over men.™ Liceti accepts the existence 
of these daemons but denies their superiority. For him, they are living 
beings inferior to men despite the similitude of their body. Remarking 
on the fact that some of them are dumb, he affirms that their soul is 
not superior to that of beasts. He reinforces his argument by taking tes- 
timonies on monsters from the works of such authors as Theodore of 


® De spontaneo, 1.142, p. 143. 

& Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, p. 267 (= Marcel, vol. 1, p. 152). 

© On the chain of being, see Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1936); Reforging the Great Chain of Being, 
edited by Simo Knuuttila, Synthese historical library, 20 (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1981). 

$ De spontaneo, 1.143, p. 144. 

$^ Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, pp. 293-95 (= Marcel, vol., 1, pp. 164-65). 
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Gaza (1400-1476), George of Trebizond (1395-1472/3) and Cardano. 
It should be noted that Liceti was an iconic figure in the tradition 
of Renaissance teratology.9 Moreover, for him, vaporous beings, seen 
in the air or the water and considered by the Platonists as corporeal 
daemons, are merely images, received by melancholic people, or incor- 
poreal daemons. He thinks that these daemons are not physical beings, 
subjects of natural philosophy, but intelligences to be treated purely 
in the sphere of theology. Thus he directs us to the Jesuit Martin Del 
Rio (1558-1608), whose Disquistiones magicae (1595) contains many 
testimonies and Catholic theories on daemons.® Ficino also follows 
Orpheus in assigning to the soul of each element a double cogni- 
tive and generative power. But Liceti considers this a purely poetical 
invention. Ficino concludes by repeating that there are three degrees 
of rational souls: 


We conclude then that there are three levels of rational souls: in first 
place is the single World-Soul; in second, the twelve souls of the twelve 
spheres; and in third, the many souls which are contained in the indi- 
vidual spheres. All that pertains to the souls of the spheres and is here 
set forth from the point of view of the Platonists will be confirmed 
only when a council of Christian theologians, after careful examination, 
agrees upon them.” 


Liceti remarks that Ficino was not fully satisfied with his theory. This 
is why, he says, the Florentine metaphysician prudently submitted it to 
the judgment of theologians, although he insisted again that the earth’s 
soul is neither vegetative nor sensitive but rational. 


Cicero’s De natura deorum as Ficino’s source? 


Through the criticism formulated by Liceti, we have seen thus far the 
major lines of Ficino’s ideas on spontaneous generation. According to 
Ficino, the generation of living beings that do not reproduce through 


$ De spontaneo, 1.143, p. 144. See especially François Houssay, De la nature, des 
causes, des différences de monstres d'aprés Fortunio Liceti (Paris: Hippocrate, 1937); 
Jean Céard, La nature et les prodiges: l'insolite au XVI’ siècle (Genève: Droz, 1977), 
pp. 442-47, 451-56; Lorraine Daston and Katharine Park, Wonders and the Order of 
Nature, 1150-1750 (New York: Zone Books, 1988), passim. 

& On Del Rio, see P. G. Maxwell-Stuart, Martin Del Rio: Investigations into Magic 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2001). 

$^ Platonic Theology, IV.1, vol. 1, pp. 295-97 (= Marcel, vol. 1, p. 165). 
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corporeal seeds is realized through incorporeal and spiritual seeds 
conceived by the rational soul of the earth or of water. This soul is an 
inferior species of the World-Soul, and we have seen how Ficino develops 
this theme in the fourth book of his Platonic Theology. We have also 
observed what points were inadmissible for Liceti, a typical Aristote- 
lian of the end of the Renaissance. He refutes this Ficinian theme at 
length, because it seems to be gaining ground, particularly as it was 
not foreign to Aristotle’s theory of the Generation of Animals, III.11, 
762a, 18-21. Considering that the idea of the earth’s soul enjoyed a 
remarkable fortune in the cosmology of contemporaries of Liceti like 
Giordano Bruno (ca. 1548-1600), William Gilbert (1540-1603) and 
Johannes Kepler (1571-1630), it is striking that its true history still 
awaits serious study. Such a study would help us to understand the 
real impact of Ficino's thought on natural philosophy at the threshold 
of the Scientific Revolution.” 

For his idea of the earth's soul, Ficino was without doubt inspired 
mainly by the discussions of Plotinus in the Enneads, IV.4, 22; 26-7 
and VI.7, 11, and possibly by those of Proclus in his Commentary 
on Plato's Timaeus.” However, are there other possible sources of 


$ On the passage and the World-Soul in Cardano, see Hirai, Le concept de semence, 
p. 143. For a debate on the passage, see David M. Balme, ‘Development of Biology in 
Aristotle and Theophrastus: Theory of Spontaneous Generation’, Phronesis, 7 (1962): 
91-104, esp. pp. 98-100; James G. Lennox, “Teleology, Chance, and Aristotle's Theory 
of Spontaneous Generation’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 20 (1982): 219-38; 
Allen Gotthelf, “Teleology and Spontaneous Generation in Aristotle: A Discussion’, 
Apeiron, 22 (1989): 181-93. 

© On the earth's soul in Bruno, see among others Paul-Henri Michel, La cosmol- 
ogie de Giordano Bruno (Paris: Hermann, 1962), pp. 275-96. On Gilbert, see John 
Henry, 'Animism and Empiricism: Copernican Physics and the Origins of William 
Gilbert's Experimental Method', Journal of the History of Ideas, 62 (2001): 99-119, 
esp. 116-17. In Kepler, see Frances A. Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradi- 
tion (London: Routledge, 1964), pp. 440-44; Gérard Simon, Kepler, astronome astrolo- 
gue (Paris: Gallimard, 1979), pp. 186-91; J. V. Field, Kepler's Geometrical Cosmology 
(Chicago, IL: Chicago University Press, 1988), pp. 130-31; Fernand Hallyn, ‘A Poem 
on the Copernican System: Cornelius Gemma and his Cosmocritical Art’, in Cornelius 
Gemma: Cosmology, Medicine and Natural Philosophy in Renaissance Louvain, edited 
by Hiro Hirai (Rome: Serra, 2008). 

7 On Plotinus's ideas, see Arthur H. Armstrong, The Architecture of the Intelli- 
gible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1967), p. 77; Pierre 
Hadot, Plotin: Traité 38 (Paris: Cerf, 1987), pp. 242-46. See also Proclus, Commen- 
tary on Plato's Timaeus, IV.4 (Diehl, III, 133-44 = Festugiére, IV, 170-84). Proclus's 
manuscript Ficino used does not seem to contain this part. Cf. Michael J. B. Allen, 
"Marsilio Ficino’s Interpretation of Plato's Timaeus and its Myth of the Demiurge’, in 
Supplementum Festivum: Studies in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, edited by James 
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inspiration for the main thread of the fourth book of the Platonic Theo- 
logy? If Liceti does not speak of Plotinus or Proclus, it is because he 
finds a similar idea in Seneca's Natural Questions, VI.16. Here, on the 
theme of earthquakes, the Roman moralist develops a theory implying 
that the earth possesses a soul or spiritus vitalis, which is life-giving 
and nourishes all. This spiritus is sent from the earth to plants on her 
surface to give them life.” Liceti formulates his criticism of this theory 
exactly as he does for that of Ficino, by considering the earth not as 
an agent but as a receptacle containing this spiritus vitalis. He rejects 
Seneca's idea that the earth nourishes terrestrial living beings like a 
mother, feeding children at her breast.” 

Liceti also finds a similar idea in Cicero. For, in his treatise De natura 
deorum, 11.33, the Roman orator explains that the earth, animated by 
nature and pregnant with seeds, gives birth to plants from her bosom, 
nourishes them and makes them grow. The earth also nourishes the 
air, the ether and everything above by her own breath.” Liceti allows 
this as a metaphor but denies that the earth really becomes pregnant 
to generate living beings." For him, the seeds of things that Cicero 
places in the earth are very different from the nature of the earth. They 
should be considered as materials proper to the procreation of plants 
and the earth as merely their receptacle. These remarks are interesting 
because, if we turn to the second book of Cicero's De natura deorum, 
we can observe ideas significantly close to those we have traced and 
also a similar cosmological dimension. It is true that Cicero speaks in 
the manner of the Stoics about universal nature, the spiritus diffused 
in the world and its divine heat which animates the universe. But he 
ranks Plato above the Stoics and attempts to reconcile them with the 
Academy. And if this life-giving heat, though material, is replaced by 
the incorporeal soul, the differences are not insurmountable.” Cicero 
also explains the double power of each element with mythological 


Hankins et al. (Binghamton: Center for Medieval and Early Renaissance Studies, 
1987), pp. 399-439, esp. p. 422. 

7 Seneca, Natural Questions, VI.16, 1-3. 

? De spontaneo, 1.135, pp. 136-37. 

75 Cicero, De natura deorum, 11.33, 83. On Cicero's Platonic tendency, see Gersh, 
Middle Platonism, vol. 1, pp. 53-154. 

^ De spontaneo, 1.135, p. 137. 

73 For example, Fernel did not find it difficult to reconcile the ideas of Ficino with 
those of Cicero on the spiritus mundi. Cf. Hiro Hirai, 'Alter Galenus: Jean Fernel 
et son interprétation platonico-chrétienne de Galien', Early Science and Medicine, 
10 (2005): 1-35, esp. pp. 23-24. 
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names, as does Ficino, as well as speaking of the “Great cosmic year'." 
He speaks too of the organization of the world by the skillful art of 
universal nature through invisible seeds, and echoes of these themes 
reappear in Ficino. Further points of contact between Platonic Theo- 
logy, IV and De natura deorum can also be traced. Although Raymond 
Marcel has already detected some Ciceronian borrowings in the 
Platonic Theology, specialists have so far scarcely examined the impact 
of this treatise on the thought of the Florentine metaphysician." This 
point is worth emphasizing to close the present study. 


7$ Cicero, De natura deorum, 11.20, 51-52; Ficino, Platonic Theology, IV.2, vol. 1, 
pp. 303-5 (= Marcel, vol. 1, p. 169). On the ‘Great cosmic year’, see Godefroid de 
Callatay, Annus Platonicus: A Study of World Cycles in Greek, Latin and Arabic Sources 
(Louvain-la-Neuve: Peeters, 1996). 

7 See, however, the recent study of Valery Rees, “Ciceronian Echoes in Marsilio 
Ficino', in Cicero Refused to Die, edited by Nancy van Deusen (Leiden: Brill, forth- 
coming). 


FICINIAN INFLUENCE ON HENRY MORE’S 
ARGUMENTS FOR THE SOUL’S IMMORTALITY 


David Leech 


Since the publication of Cassirer’s Die Platonische Renaissance in 
England (1932) it has become a commonplace of Cambridge Platonism 
scholarship that the Cambridge Platonists owe a great intellectual debt 
to Ficino.! The English Platonists share in the philosophia perennis 
ideal, and behind the works of the Cambridge thinkers is the silent 
presence of the Ficino translations of Plato and many of the late- 
antique Platonists without which the Platonism cultivated by figures 
such as Whichcote, Cudworth and More would not have taken the 
shape it did. 

However, it is also a fact that despite their readiness to quote 
sources there is a surprising lack of direct references to Ficino in the 
Cambridge Platonists, which makes tracing Ficino's influence, beyond 
true but very broad generalities, more difficult. This is no doubt one 
of the reasons why the detailed work of finding out in which respects 
Cambridge Platonism is Ficinian has by and large not been attempted, 
although it is a desideratum of scholarship that this be done if we are 
to form a more exact idea of the nature and extent of the influence? 

In the present essay I propose to make a small contribution in that 
direction by examining probable traces of Ficino's influence on the 
seminal Cambridge Platonist Henry More's arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, a doctrine as central to the latter philosopher as it was 


! Ernst Cassirer, Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die Schule von Cam- 
bridge, Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, 24 (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1932). 

? For existing studies concerning Ficino's influence on More, see Craig A. Stau- 
denbaur, ‘Galileo, Ficino and Henry More's Psychathanasia’, Journal of the History of 
Ideas, 29 (1968): 565-78; Alexander Jacob, ‘Henry More's Psychodia Platonica and its 
Relationship to Marsilio Ficino's Theologia Platonica', Journal of the History of Ideas, 
46 (1985): 503-22; Sarah Hutton, 'Henry More, Ficino and Plotinus: The Continuity 
of Renaissance Platonism’, in Forme del neoplatonismo. Dall'eredità ficiniana ai pla- 
tonici di Cambridge. Atti del Convegno (Firenze, 25-27 ottobre 2001), edited by Luisa 
Simonutti (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2007), pp. 281-96. In More's large corpus, Ficino 
is mentioned very infrequently. For the lack of significant direct citation of Ficino in 
the works of More and of the Cambridge Platonists generally, see Hutton, “Henry 
More, Ficino and Plotinus’. 
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(famously) to the former, and where we would consequently expect to 
find a concrete influence? In the first part I shall consider some of the 
evidence for Ficinian influence in More’s embryonic (and not always 
mutually consistent) arguments for the soul’s immortality in his early 
philosophical poems. In the second part, I will take a deeper look at 
how More made selective use of his Ficinian borrowings, abandoning 
some by the time of his mature prose works while retaining others, but 
putting them to uses which go beyond his Florentine source. 


* * * 


More’s arguments for the soul’s immortality have generally been 
examined within the context of his controversies with Descartes and 
Hobbes. However, prior to the arrival onto the English philosophical 
scene of these famous adversaries, More had already outlined vari- 
ous arguments in defence of the soul’s immortality in his early poems 
which were meant to counter older threats to the doctrine, amongst 
them Italian Averroism, and it is to this earlier context that we must 
primarily turn if we are to look for Ficinian influence on More. More’s 
philosophical poems are a good place to start in considering the ques- 
tion of a Ficinian influence on his arguments for the soul’s immortality, 
since we know that Ficino was one of the authors he had read shortly 
before their composition. 

We learn from More’s own testimony in the General Preface of his 
Opera Omnia (1679) that by about 1634-5 he had become disenchanted 
with scholasticism, and in particular the School doctrine of the soul. 
More seems to have entered into a spiritual crisis at about this time, 
and over the following four years (1636-40) underwent a period of 
spiritual conflict, during which time he reports that he benefited from 
reading certain Platonic authors. The 'Platonick Writers’ he refers to 
are "Marsilius Ficinus, Plotinus himself, Mercurius Trismegistus; and 
the Mystical Divines.”* 


> Cf. Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, translated by Virginia 
Conant (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), p. 346. More was also intensely 
preoccupied with the topic and devoted what is often regarded as his most important 
work, the Immortality of the Soul (1659), to its demonstration. 

^ Henry More, Opera Omnia, 3 vols. (London, 1679), vol. 2, ‘Preface General’, 
section 10, translated in Richard Ward, The Life of Henry More by Richard Ward 
(1710), edited by Cecil Courtney, Sarah Hutton, Michelle Courtney, Robert Crocker 
and A. Rupert Hall, Archives Internationales d'Histoire des Idées, 167 (Dordrecht: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2000), pp. 18-20. 
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More’s first published work, a collection of philosophical poems 
entitled Psychodia Platonica, came out shortly after the end of this 
period of spiritual searching in 1642, so we can expect his reading of 
Ficino to be fresh in his mind? Apart from some minor citations the 
Florentine Platonist is not mentioned in the Poems, although Plotinus 
by contrast is mentioned in several places. This, of course, must make 
any claims to Ficinian influence on More quite tentative. Nevertheless, 
if we assume (as seems plausible) that More read Plotinus and his other 
ancient sources through or at least with the aid of their Renaissance 
interpreter and translator, we are perhaps justified in identifying the 
following types of immortality argument in his Poems as Ficinian. 

Firstly, those which depend on More’s Platonic identification of the 
human soul with its highest part, intellect. In the notes to his poem 
Psychozoia, More portrays souls as pre-existing in Intellect or the Mind 
of God (Nous), and generally equates true personhood with the pure, 
rational soul and not the soul-body composite. More explicitly rejects 
the Aristotelian definition of soul as ‘th’Entelechie / Of organized bodies’ 
in favour of the Platonic ‘Self-moving substance,” and represents the 
post-mortem condition of the purely rational anima separata as rapt 
in contemplation of the eternal Ideas within the Divine Mind and 
enjoying a near union with them.’ 

Various passages in the Poems attest to More's at times ultra- 
Platonic stress that souls are unnaturally implanted in bodies, and that 
the character and memory complex which emerges from the combi- 
nation of soul and body gives an illusory sense of personhood, obscuring 
our true identity as animae rationales. 

Behind More's position here is, of course, a set of Platonic assump- 
tions traceable back to the Phaedo and determinative of his early 
thinking on the soul's immortality, namely, that the highest part of 
the soul (intellect, or intellect and will) is the noblest and best, and 


* Henry More, Psychodia Platonica; or, a Platonicall Song of the Soul (Cambridge, 
1642). The Psychodia was republished five years later as Philosophical Poems (Cam- 
bridge, 1647). This second edition has recently been reprinted as Henry More, A 
Platonick Song of the Soul, edited by Alexander Jacob (Lewisburg, PA: Bucknell Uni- 
versity Press, 1998). All references to the poems in this essay are to the latter edition, 
henceforth abbreviated as Poems. 

$ More, Poems, p. 565. 

7 Ibid., pp. 276-77. 

* [bid., p. 359. C£. also: "Ih'high'st [part of the soul is] intellection, / Which being 
wak'd the soul’s in Union / With God.’ Ibid. 
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this part is therefore the true self; that the true self knows the eternal 
Forms through likeness to them, and therefore (on the Empedoclean 
principle of affinity) must also be immaterial and immortal. 

More’s basic arguments of this type for the soul’s immortality in 
the Poems work by stressing the difference between the soul’s rational 
operations, which are independent of the body, and its irrational 
operations, which are dependent on the body. More distinguishes tra- 
ditionally between dependent (irrational) and independent (rational) 
soul functions and then argues that the latter type survive bodily death 
due to their ability to function without a bodily organ.? According to 
More, the soul’s higher ‘actions’ or functions could persist indepen- 
dently of the body since they do not depend in any obvious way on 
the body, unlike, for example, vision, which depends on its possessor 
having eyes. Indeed, in one place he speculates that a soul entirely 
identified with its higher functions might not even notice the external 
severance of its union with the body: 


I do verily think that the mind being taken up in some higher contem- 
plation, if it should please God to keep it in that ecstasie, the body might 
be destroyed without any disturbance to the soul.’ 


Turning to Ficino, we can find obvious Ficinian precedents for More’s 
identification of soul with intellect. Firstly, as Kristeller rightly points 
out, Ficino frequently relies on the principle of affinity in demonstrating 
the soul’s immortality, just as More does to prove the soul’s essential rela- 
tion to the “Eternal Idees’. Secondly, Ficino draws greatly on arguments 
from the independence of the rational soul. In Ficino, as in More, soul 
is often presented as naturally informing a body while it has one, 
but not depending essentially on body; as Ficino frequently argues 
in the Platonic Theology, it can exist for itself apart from all body." 
Although soul needs to co-operate with body for part of its activity, 
in its intellectual and volitional functions it is independent of it and 
subsists in itself.” 


? Ibid., p. 332. 

1 Thid., p. 257. 

" See, for example, Marsilio Ficino, Platonic Theology, trans. Michael J. B. Allen, 
Latin Text edited by James Hankins with William Bowen, I Tatti Renaissance Library, 
6 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001-6), vol. 5, p. 146; vol. 6, 
p. 131. I follow this edition of the Platonic Theology (hereafter cited as Platonic Theology) 
throughout. 

? For example, Platonic Theology, 1.5, vol. 1, pp. 69-71; XV.2, vol. 5, p. 36. 
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Arguments of this type for the soul’s immortality in Ficino stress the 
soul’s ability, at least in the case of its operations of intellect and will, 
to do without the body. Consequently Ficino often describes the post- 
mortem (and for very brief ecstatic periods the ante-mortem) soul as 
capable of thinking and willing without the assistance of the imagina- 
tion or phantasia, which he often seems to treat as part of the irrational 
soul, and therefore dependent on the body. He believes it is possible 
for soul to enjoy a purely intellective knowledge acquired indepen- 
dently of body and its (dependent) imaginative faculty. Ficino states 
in various places in the Platonic Theology that soul can think without 
phantasmata, and indeed this is one of the ways of demonstrating its 
essential non-dependence on body.? He describes the celestial realm 
as filled with the Ideas, and as knowable even on this side of death by 
the mind which has withdrawn itself from sense and imagination. 

This image-free experience which the purified soul enjoys when 
somehow united to God is described by Ficino in some passages as 
surpassing understanding,” and in the final book of the Platonic Theo- 
logy he insists that to know God truly the soul must so unite herself 
with Him that she sees Him, as it were, through Himself. The separated 
intellects of the virtuous who enjoy the contemplation of the divine 
substance are described by Ficino here as knowing the forms of 
created things at once, not in succession.'® 

Ficino's description of the post-mortem soul as being ‘filled with the 
formulae of Ideas' recalls More's poetic description of the separated 
soul’s contemplation of the ‘Eternal Idees’, and the affinities between 
the above discussed positions and arguments of the two authors are 
plain. On the other hand, none of this is particularly original with the 
author of the Platonic Theology. Ficino draws heavily, for example, 
on Aquinas’s Summa contra Gentiles for many of the arguments, and 
More himself could also have got most of them from the Protestant 
scholastic compendia of his time." If, however, we are justified in sup- 
posing that More read his favourite authority Plotinus and perhaps 


13 


See, for example, Platonic Theology, V1.2, vol. 2, p. 139. 

14 See, for example, Platonic Theology, X.3, vol. 3, p. 133. 

55 Thid., p. 143. 

16 Ibid., p. 157. 

17 For Ficino’s indebtedness to Aquinas, see, Etienne Gilson, ‘Marsile Ficin et Le 
Contra Gentiles’, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen áge, 32 (1957): 
101-13 and Ardis B. Collins, The Secular is Sacred: Platonism and Thomism in 
Marsilio Ficino's Platonic Theology (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1974). 
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the useable arguments of the scholastics through Ficino—which is not 
perhaps unreasonable, if only because of what we know about his early 
disenchantment with scholasticism, and the likelihood that he used 
the Florentine as a crib to the more ancient sources—it is plausible 
to suppose that these arguments in More represent a first Ficinian 
influence. 

A second way in which More was probably influenced by Ficino in 
his Poems is in his occasional arguments for the post-mortem survival 
not only of the soul’s powers of intellect and will but also of memory 
and imagination.’ In his Preface to the poems More lingers on a few 
preliminary considerations before bringing these arguments before the 
reader. Firstly, he notes that when the soul is taken up with the task of 
sensing, its attention is diverted away from the activities of the imagi- 
nation; when, however, sensation is abruptly cut off, as in sleep, the 
(imaginal) dream life takes its place.? He further observes that dream 
images which correspond to sensory impressions in waking experi- 
ence are not obviously less real to the dreamer than the latter, so that 
one can be said (in a real, albeit qualified sense) to inhabit a ‘world’ in 
one's dreams which is no less genuine than the waking one.” 

It is only a step from here to supposing that when sensation is cut 
off permanently by physical death the post-mortem soul will continue 
to exist in an imaginal world in which it thereafter ‘perceives’ the con- 
tents of its own imagination. According to the early More, memory 
retains all of the sensory impressions a soul accumulates as images 
during its earthly lifetime, so that the post-mortem soul, although no 
longer able to sense, is nevertheless still conscious of its own accu- 
mulated images which create for it a sort of imaginal ‘environment.’ 
Memory is capable of surviving bodily death due to its being ‘higher 
than’ (i.e. able to reflect on, and therefore, More seems to suppose, 
independent of) body-bound sensation. Thus the persistence of 
personal identity, which is intimately bound up with soul's remembrance 
of its past life and experiences, is guaranteed through the survival of 
its memories. He describes the pleasant or unpleasant quality of this 
imaginal environment which post-mortem souls inhabit as being 


18 More makes no obvious effort in the Poems to show how these arguments fit 
together with the first set just considered, which is probably due to the free manner 
in which he composed them. 

19 More, Poems, p. 441. 

? Ibid., pp. 441-42. 
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determined by our good or bad moral choices prior to death, so that 
the virtuous soul will (in a very literal sense) have created its own 
imaginal heaven, and the soul lacking in virtue its own imaginal hell.” 

Turning from More to Ficino, one thinks immediately in this con- 
nection of the latter’s speculations about an imaginal afterlife in the 
final book of the Platonic Theology.” Here he classes the imagination 
amongst the powers of the soul which survive the disintegration of 
the body? and describes it as obedient to the temperate soul’s reason 
after death.” By contrast, he supposes that in the case of the more or less 
intemperate souls, the imagination subordinates reason to its whims 
(in the case of the intemperate person, permanently), and hence brings 
about a sort of madness in the post-mortem soul which may or may 
not be remediable depending on the degree of the soul’s depravity; 
drawing on Plato’s authority, Ficino describes the self-inflicted 
imaginal sufferings of the post-mortem intemperate soul as ‘weighed 
down by an even deeper slumber and troubled by even more fright- 
ening dreams.” This imaginary hell is constituted by the perverted 
imagination of its sufferer unrestrained by reason: 


when the actions of the five senses cease, the actions within are most 
intensified. If you are accustomed chiefly to using your reason, you will 
speculate then with utmost diligence; if to using your phantasy, however, 
you will imagine with utmost vehemence. This happens in sleep to such 
an extent that we suppose the mere images of things are truly the things 
themselves [...] to an even greater degree the deceptiveness of terrible 
images afflicts the impious in death and after death.” 


Hence, More’s speculations concerning an imaginal afterlife and his 
view that the images which become the post-mortem soul’s ‘sense- 
objects’ are determined in their nature by our good or bad moral 


21 “If so be / We seek our selves with ardent hot desire, / Then the wild phansie from 
her horrid wombe / Will senden forth foul shapes [...].' Ibid., p. 484. 

? For a detailed examination of Ficino's doctrine of an imaginal afterlife and its 
historical sources, see Robert Klein, La forme et l'intelligible: écrits sur la Renaissance 
et l'art moderne. Articles et essais réunis et présentés par André Chastel (Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1970). 

3 “when we locate the phantasy in the separated soul’, Platonic Theology, X.8, 
vol. 3, p. 189 (italics mine). 

^ Platonic Theology, X.8, vol. 3, pp. 189-91. 

5 Platonic Theology, X.8, vol. 3, p. 193. 

2% Platonic Theology, X.9, vol. 3, pp. 195-97. 
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choices before death could well have a Ficinian source." If More's 
first set of arguments for the soul’s immortality from the survival of 
intellect and will could have come equally from Ficino and from the 
scholastics, this second set from the additional survival of memory and 
imagination seems easier to attribute to primarily Ficinian influence. 

A third way in which More seems to draw on Ficino for his defence 
of the soul's post-mortem survival in the Poems is in his speculations 
about soul vehicles, which first appear in his 1647 poem entitled Pre- 
existency of the Soul, and are developed most completely in his major 
prose work Immortality of the Soul (1659). As in the case of the second 
type of argument just examined, these arguments seem to show clear 
evidence of a specifically Ficinian influence on More's philosophy.” 

In the Preexistency of the Soul More argues that souls survive death 
through passing from one sort of body to another, the difference 
between this type of argument and the former being that the vehicles 
are not understood as dream bodies (constituted out of the soul's own 
stock of dream images) but actually material, albeit of a subtle kind. 
The implicit assumptions made by the argument are the following: 
personal survival makes no sense without the idea of genuine (not just 
dreamlike) embodiment; but providence has provided for a series of 
bodies through which human souls pass.” 

In the Preexistency More portrays the soul as always informing one 
of three bodies, either a terrestrial, an aerial, or an etherial one.” At 
physical death, the soul separates from its terrestrial vehicle (the ordi- 
nary flesh-and-blood body) and immediately joins itself with an aerial 
body. It can also pass out of its aerial body and join itself with an 


7 Cf Klein, La forme et intelligible, p. 98 ff. Incidentally, Ficino's quasi-karmic 
doctrine of soul’s self-punishment makes a divine judgement of souls superfluous, 
and this latter doctrine is also effectively superfluous in More. See also Jorg Lauster, 
Die Erlósungslehre Marsilio Ficinos: Theologiegeschichtliche Aspekte des Renaissance- 
platonismus (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1998), pp. 208-9. 

? In his Immortality More refers the reader to the Ficino-inspired Heinrich Cor- 
nelius Agrippa and his De Occulta Philosophia (1533) for further discussion of soul 
vehicles, and briefly mentions Ficino himself on the subject: ‘they say that angels and 
separate souls have no settled form, but what they please to give themselves upon 
occasion, by the power of their own fancy. Ficinus, as I remember, somewhere calls 
them Aereal stars.’ Henry More, The Immortality of the Soul, edited by Alexander 
Jacob, International Archives of the History of Ideas, 122 (Dordrecht: Martinus 
Nijhoff Publishers, 1987), p. 144. 

? Again, More makes no obvious attempt in the Poems to reconcile these argu- 
ments with both (or either) of the previous two types of immortality argument. 

3 See More, Poems, p. 494 ff. Cf. also More, Immortality, p. 149. 
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etherial one made of the subtlest element, ether. By the time of his 
prose works More had come to insist that the soul never exists totally 
independently of any body whatsoever, so that once the etherial vehicle 
had been attained, the soul which informed it did so eternally. 

Very similar speculations are also to be found in Ficino, particularly 
in Book XVIII of the Platonic Theology. Prima facie Ficino’s interest 
in the late Platonic doctrine of soul vehicles seems to contradict his 
first set of arguments from souls’ independence from bodies through 
their natural affinity with the Ideas; however, Ficino also requires a 
doctrine of afterlife embodiment, and not only because of an obli- 
gation to defend the doctrine of the bodily resurrection of the dead. 
As various scholars have rightly pointed out, it is basic to Ficino’s 
anthropology that the soul has two tendencies (one towards God, 
the other towards body), so that the argument for the existence of 
resurrection bodies—of which Ficino regarded soul vehicles as Platonic 
equivalents—follows from the latter essential tendency: if souls have 
a natural inclination towards bodies, this cannot remain unfulfilled 
after death, otherwise their beatitude would be in one respect incom- 
plete; therefore, the post-mortem soul is perfectly happy only when its 
divine tendency finds rest in contemplation of the divine substance, 
and when its bodily tendency is satisfied through the possession of a 
resurrection body.?! 

Ficino, like More, notes that ‘the Platonists’ considered the soul’s 
vehicle as the seat of the imagination,” and the Florentine Platonist 
would seem to be the obvious source for More’s threefold classification 
of the vehicles.” Ficino, however, expounded this doctrine with greater 
caution than More. As Walker notes, where Ficino does expound the 
doctrine of the astral body in the Platonic Theology, he is careful to 
preface his exposition with such remarks as ‘it is pleasant sometimes 
to play poetically with the ancients’;* it also remains clearly subsidiary 


31 See, for example, Platonic Theology, X.6, vol. 3, p. 165. See also Lauster, 
Erlósungslehre, p. 219. 

32 Platonic Theology, X.8, vol. 3, p. 189. 

33 See, for example, Platonic Theology, X.1, vol. 3, p. 111. 

* Daniel Pickering Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Campan- 
ella, Studies of the Warburg Institute, 22 (London: The Warburg Institute, 1958, repr. 
Stroud: Sutton Publishing, 2000), p. 40. Walker further notes that discussions of the 
astral body by Renaissance Platonists are ‘rare and usually very cautious’ (ibid., p. 39, 
fn. 4). 
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to his general defence of the soul’s immortality throughout the 
Platonic Theology.” 

By contrast, this type of speculation is developed extensively by 
More, who throws caution to the wind and eventually makes an appeal 
to soul vehicles one of the pillars of his argument for the soul’s immor- 
tality. I will now show how More either abandons or transforms these 
Ficinian elements in his later prose works. 


* * * 


In More’s prose works of the 1650s he increasingly tends to aban- 
don his arguments for the soul’s immortality of the first and second 
type and develop the third type of argument from soul vehicles as 
his principal one. It is likely that one reason for this was his growing 
dissatisfaction with traditional counter-arguments (Platonic or other- 
wise) to the threat to personal immortality posed by Averroism and 
related positions, in particular his realisation that arguments of the 
first type, for the soul’s survival from the independence of intellect 
and will, were not sufficient to justify a robust conception of personal 
survival. Another reason seems to have been his increasing doubt 
about whether any of the soul’s operations could really occur entirely 
independently of the body, which must have made him reconsider the 
merits of both the first and the second arguments. I will consider 
these two reasons in turn. 

Although More is best known to posterity for his arguments against 
materialism, it is important not to underestimate the role the Aver- 
roist threat played in the development of his thinking. Indeed, if we 
are to judge by his own autobiographical remarks in the Preface to 
his Opera Omnia, Averroism and related problems had particularly 
plagued him as a young man. More continues to take the threat of 
Averroism seriously in his prose works. In the Immortality (1659), for 
instance, he classes the opinion that ‘there is but One Common Soul in 
all Men and Beasts’ as one of ‘the reallest and most pertinent Objections 


3 Ficino holds that God providentially supplies resurrection bodies to souls not 
to make them immortal but to make them complete, i.e., to satisfy their inclination 
towards the body, as well as to enable bodily punishment for sins. See Lauster, 
Erlósungslehre, p. 217 ff. 

% It is a clear indication of his mature preference for the third type of immortality 
argument that More devotes more than half of his main work Immortality of the Soul 
to defences of immortality from soul vehicle considerations. 
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I could ever meet with [...] concerning the Soul’s Immortality.’*’ It 
would be reasonable to suppose, from the fact that both Ficino and 
More here confronted the same adversary, that More may have bor- 
rowed anti-Averroist arguments from his Florentine source. As I shall 
suggest, however, this is only superficially the case, since More’s basic 
anti-Averroist argument involves an appeal to soul vehicles, a doctrine 
to which Ficino also appeals, but not in order to refute the Averroists. 
More’s shift to a defence of the soul’s immortality in terms of soul 
vehicles can probably be explained in part by the fact that More, 
although also troubled, like Ficino, by the threat represented by the 
Averroist doctrine of a Common Soul, came to be preoccupied by 
issues arising out of this and related threats which had not troubled 
his Florentine source to the same extent. 

Ficino evidently believed that he had mustered good arguments 
(especially in Book XV of the Platonic Theology) against the Aver- 
roist claim that there is only one intellect for all human beings, and in 
defence of the multiplicity of intellects as powers in individual souls. 
In XV.13, for instance, he distinguishes the intellectual powers of dif- 
ferent souls ‘[o]n account of the various ways of intuiting divinity’, 
and appeals to Proclan authority, '[i]n accordance with Plato’s view in 
the Timaeus that God has adapted the various souls of men to vari- 
ous guides and stars’, to suggest that “differences among souls arise 
[...] from the essential accommodation itself that God makes between 
the souls and their different guides and stars. Whence arises, too, the 
difference among [our] inclinations and actions, whether they are for 
gazing upon things eternal or for governing things temporal.’” 

It is probably fair to presume, however, that it was just these sorts 
of speculations concerning the principle of individuation in terms of 
‘ways of intuiting divinity’, “essential accommodation’, and ‘poten- 
cies’ about which More tended to complain that they left him unable 
to ‘seize upon’ what constituted his essential individuality. Nor must 
Ficino’s general portrayal of soul’s post-mortem condition as involving 
its return to the divine idea after which it was created, ie. its 
achievement of its true self-identity through return to its ideal form,” 


? More, Immortality, p. 271. 

8 Platonic Theology, XV.13, vol. 5, p. 150. 

?» Platonic Theology, XV.13, vol. 5, p. 152. 

2 See, for example, Platonic Theology, X.6, vol. 3, p. 163. Cf. also Lauster, Erlósungs- 
lehre, p. 227. 
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have satisfied More by the time he penned his prose works. By this 
time More seems to have become much more concerned to account 
for how the person (in the Lockean sense) and not just the individual 
(defined, for example, as intellect) can survive death; in other words, 
how the character and memory complexes which we identify as our- 
selves can persist after bodily death." According to the position More 
defends in the 1650s and afterwards, if we survive personally, we must 
survive as beings capable of pleasure and pain, able to remember our 
past, that is, be conscious selves, in the sense later to be defined in 
Locke's Essay (1690).? Although Ficino’s anti-Averroist arguments 
may have provided reasons for believing abstractly that there is a plu- 
rality of individual intellects, they do not shed much light on concerns 
of the above sort. 

Even as early as the Poems, More already shows clear signs of being 
aware of the shortcomings of immortality arguments (including those 
from the survival of intellect and will), which do not provide for a 
robust enough concept of personal survival. As More perceived, if the 
survival of intellect and will are necessary for any account of personal 
survival, they do not seem to be sufficient. Even supposing that indi- 
vidual intellects (as opposed to a single common intellect) can survive 
the death of the body, as Ficino believed he had proven against the 
Averroists, there remains a problem about whether these post-mortem 
individual intellects can in any sense be said to be continuous with 
the ante-mortem persons of which they previously constituted a part. 
More, anticipating Locke, increasingly suspected that nothing short of 
continued consciousness, that is, the persistence of ordinary memo- 
ries, feelings, etc., could guarantee personal survival. 

The same sort of concerns resurface in More's own explicit treat- 
ment of Averroism in his poem Antimonopsychia, where he criticises 
the absurdities involved in the arguments of the Averroists, and draws 
out the disastrous consequences for personal survival were the doc- 
trine of the Common Soul to be true.? Prima facie More's arguments 
against Averroism in the poem—for example, his reductios concerning 


^ More anticipates Locke in his conviction that the survival of what he calls the 
"bare existency' of soul (see below) cannot by itself guarantee personal survival, which 
depends on the continuity of soul's activity. 

? See John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, edited by Peter H. 
Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979), p. 341. 

8 More, Poems, p. 527. 
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the absurdity of having to assume that the single intellect must be 
ignorant of its own singularity,“ or that it must simultaneously affirm 
and deny, want and not want, etc.?—are for the most part the same as 
those found in Book XV of the Platonic Theology. However, it should 
be noted that when More comes to offer his positive reasons for belief 
in the multiplicity of souls he essentially parts company with argu- 
ments of the type one finds in Ficino, preferring instead to argue for 
the soul’s immortality from the survival of memory and imagination, 
so that a robustly personal identity is retained in the imaginal afterlife. 
He thus abandons one Ficinian type of argument (from the survival 
of bare intellects) for another, and the reasons are not far to seek: 
I suggest that More’s proto-Lockean concerns about guaranteeing a 
properly personal (and not just individual) survival made him incline 
towards the latter two types of immortality argument presented in 
Part One. 

In order to understand why More’s clear preference by the time of 
his prose works seems to have been for the third as opposed to the 
second type of argument, namely, that concerning soul vehicles, we 
need to consider the other previously mentioned reason for this shift— 
his increasing doubts about the independence of the soul’s operations 
from the body. In his Immortality of the Soul, More had also listed as 
some of the ‘most material Objections that I know against the Soul’s 
Immortality (alongside Averroism) objections to the soul’s immortality 
from ‘her condition in Infancy, Old Age [...] and Sicknesses.’ It 
appears that with time More became less inclined to deny the obvious 
and intimate link between bodily changes and corresponding changes 
in the soul, which naturally led him to favour a soul vehicle account 
of personal immortality. 

If, as More evidently came to believe, all the soul’s operations are 
essentially dependent on (organised) matter—a proof of which being 
that all her operations are always modified by the condition of the 
organised matter they rely on—the soul vehicle theory was of obvious 
utility in explaining how the post-mortem soul could enjoy further 
‘vital unions with bodies without which she would otherwise enjoy only 
a ‘bare existency’, if any at all. In the prose works More increasingly 


^ Ibid., p. 529. Cf. Platonic Theology, XV.14, vol. 5, p. 160. 
5 More, Poems, p. 530. Cf. Platonic Theology, XV.19, vol. 5, p. 222. 
^* More, Immortality, pp. 268-69. 
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concedes soul’s dependence on the body, but denies that this is 'suffi- 
cient proof [of her] Mortality’; although bodily factors such as disease 
can have a causal impact on soul’s functioning—even, for example, dis- 
turbing the soul’s intellectual operations—they cannot affect whether 
souls continue to exist or not.** 

However, as I have indicated, More was not satisfied with merely 
proving this last point but sought in addition to show that through 
soul vehicles the soul’s functions could also continue to exist, and it 
is this which gives the third type of immortality argument its peculiar 
advantage. More came to insist that if all soul’s operations depend on 
her conjunction with body, ‘it must needs follow, that its Operations 
will keep the laws of the Body it is united with.'? This is clearly incom- 
patible both with immortality arguments from the independence of 
intellect and will, and those from the independence of memory and 
imagination, but perfectly compatible with a soul vehicle defence of 
immortality. 

For the above-mentioned reasons Ficino’s soul vehicle speculation, 
which had played at most a subsidiary part in the Florentine Platonist’s 
overall defence of the soul’s immortality, gradually assumed a much 
more central importance in More’s immortality arguments, as did the 
idea, reported by Ficino in Book XVIII of the Platonic Theology and 
elsewhere, that the Platonists regarded the soul as eternally clothed 
with an etherial body. In More’s later judgement, a soul could not exist 
beyond a ‘bare existency’ unless it informed some body or other. 

Indeed, the later More’s approving nod in various places in his prose 
works to Aristotle’s definition of soul as the entelechy of an organised 
body—precisely the one which he had earlier dismissed in his Poems— 
shows how far his thinking had developed in the meantime. In 
contrast to his earlier readiness to contemplate the identification of the 
person with intellect and will, with perhaps the addition of memory 
and imagination, by the time of his prose works More was content 
to affirm with the Stagirite that the soul essentially senses, and that 
the persistence of intellect and will alone (or even of a disembodied 
memory and imagination, were that possible) is insufficient for the 


Y More, Immortality, p. 271. 
^ More, Immortality, p. 192. 
? More, Immortality, p. 272. 
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sort of robust conception of personal identity needed for a credible 
doctrine of personal survival.” 

Moreover, the later More came to find it impious that souls should 
exist apart from bodies, and censures Plotinus for suggesting this is 
possible. In his mature view, the idea that soul should be altogether 
liberated from all body is tantamount to saying that the individual soul 
could unite with God Himself, a conclusion from which he increas- 
ingly recoiled.*! 

As we might therefore expect, More’s account of the afterlife in the 
prose works is one which reflects his robust notion of personal survival. 
Since ‘That which we properly are is both Sensitive and Intellectual’, 
he insists that sense must also have its ‘fitting gratifications’ after 
death, not just intellect.? In the Immortality More speculates that the 
dying person 'cannot much doubt but that all his Faculties of Reason, 
Imagination and Affection, for the general, will be in him in the other 
state as they were here in this; namely, that he will be capable of Love, 
of Joy, of Grief, of Anger; that he will be able to imagine, to discourse, 
to remember.” 

Hence, in his later prose works More had moved decidedly away 
from the idea of the afterlife as pure contemplation of the Ideas and 
arrived at a position which strongly suggests the original influence of 
Ficino's speculations about soul vehicles; however, as I have shown, 
this Ficinian idea is put to work rather differently by More than by 
the author of the Platonic Theology, and given a much more central 
role in his arguments for the soul's immortality. Whereas in Ficino 
soul vehicles—or their Christian equivalents, the perfected (etherial) 
resurrection bodies—are the means through which God providentially 
satisfies one of the two essential human inclinations, in More—for 
reasons Ficino could probably not have anticipated—they become a 
central argument for the soul's immortality. 

The temptation to see the major Ficinian influence on More in his 
early appeal to immortality arguments of the first type examined in 
this article should therefore be resisted, since the mature works suggest 


5 See, for example, Henry More, The Second Lash of Alazonomastix (London, 
1651), pp. 189-90. 

5! See, for example, More, Immortality, pp. 192-93. 

? More, Immortality, p. 279. 

* More, Immortality, p. 237. 

* More, Immortality, p. 236. See also: ‘Personality, Memory and Conscience will as 
surely [...] continue in the other state.' More, Immortality, p. 284. 
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that Ficino’s speculation on soul vehicles is probably the more enduring 
Ficinian influence on his defence of the soul’s immortality. More’s 
‘soul vehicle’ arguments are generally neglected by More scholarship, 
despite the fact that a cursory glance at his major prose works and 
his fellow Platonist Ralph Cudworth’s True Intellectual System (1678) 
suggests that speculation on soul vehicles played an important role 
in seventeenth-century English Platonist circles.” Part of this neglect 
is no doubt due to an assumption that More’s fascination with soul 
vehicles is empty of philosophical interest. However, I hope to have 
given some indication here that despite this widespread assumption 
in the scholarship there were some good philosophical and theological 
reasons for More to appeal to the soul vehicle doctrine, so that what 
for Ficino played only a subsidiary part in his great Summa in defence 
of the soul’s immortality was taken up by More as providing, in his 
mature opinion, the strongest defence of the hope of immortality 
which lay at the Christian Platonist’s disposal. 


* Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe: wherein, all reason 
and philosophy of atheism is confuted; and its impossibility demonstrated (London, 
1678), p. 784 ff. 


NEO-PLATONIC MODES OF CONCORDISM VERSUS 
DEFINITIONS OF DIFFERENCE: SIMPLICIUS, AUGUSTINUS 
STEUCO AND RALPH CUDWORTH VERSUS MARCO 
ANTONIO ZIMARA AND BENEDICTUS PERERIUS 


Constance Blackwell 


A few years before her death, Frances Yates began her lecture to a 
meeting of the Society for Renaissance Studies with the emotional 
announcement that knowledge of the Neo-Platonic and Hermetic tra- 
ditions had been suppressed. While some took her seriously, I was 
sceptical. Yet there is textual evidence that she was not wrong after 
all. The suppression began almost immediately among those opposed 
to the concordism! of Ficino or Pico, but in this essay I will focus on 
reactions to this tradition in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

In 1586, in the ‘Praefatio’ to the first volume of his Commentarii et 
disputationes in Genesim, Benedictus Pererius reveals that he asked 
the publisher of the commentary on Genesis by Cardinal Cajetano 
(1468-1534)? why the good Cardinal had not mentioned Pico della 


! Concordism is used by classical historians of philosophy for Neo-Platonic attempts 
to unify Greek philosophy. Initially the term ‘syncreticist’ was coined by the theolo- 
gian George Calixtin, who tried to unify heterodox Christian and orthodox Catholic 
theology. For him it is a positive word. Later German Protestants towards the end of 
the seventeenth century used the term to identify both ancient Neo-Platonist and six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century philosophers who maintained there was agreement 
among philosophers: it is here a term of opprobrium. I will use the term concordist 
for ancient philosophers and syncretist only when used by those attacking this Neo- 
Platonic tradition in the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 

? Edition used: Benedictus Pererius, Commentariorum [...] et Disputationum in 
Genesim (Cologne, 1601), p. 24 ff. Benedictus Pererius was born in Valencia, enter- 
ing the Society of Jesus in 1552, and going immediately to Rome, where he studied 
1553-56 at the Collegio Romano. He was first a professor of litterae humaniores in 
1556-58; of philosophy 1558-67, and theology 1567-1610. See ‘Benedictus Pererius’, 
in Charles H. Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 5 vols. to date (Florence: Olschki, 
1988), vol. 2, pp. 131-320. Few philosophy texts by Jesuits were published; of his 
34 texts only four were printed. 

3 Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetano, Commentarii illustres planeque insignes in 
quinque Mosaicos libros, annotationibus, F. Antonio Fonseca (Paris, 1539). Fonseca 
criticized Pico's Heptaplus in remarks in the margins. Pererius's own anti-Platonic 
commentary on Genesis was very popular, last reprinted in Germany, by Agrippinae, 
Friessem, 1687. It gave a sustained criticism of Steuco's Cosmopoeia and De perenni 
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Mirandola's Heptaplus of 1489 in his commentary.‘ He answered 
Pererius that Cajetano was so shocked that Pico had mixed the Holy 
Scripture with pagan mythology that he did not want to mention his 
name in the text? This leads to the question of how many others were 
reading the Heptaplus and other Florentine Neoplatonic texts in Padua 
in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries without the fact being 
registered in their publications. 

How Platonic texts were read from the fifteenth through to the 
eighteenth centuries has been the subject of intense study over the 
last sixty years: building on the ground-breaking work of Paul Oskar 
Kristeller in the late 1930s and 40s, the scholarly studies and translations 
of Ficino's philosophy by Michael Allen and James Hankins, and the 
translation of the letters of Marsilio Ficino by the Language Depart- 
ment of the School of Economic Science in London, have helped trans- 
form Ficino studies from a recondite topic into an indispensable field 
of research. However there is an additional topic: how and when did 


philosophia, and was known to the German critics of Neoplatonism. See also Lohr, 
Latin Aristotelian Commentaries, vol. 2, pp. 71-73. Alfred R. Felmberg, Die Ablass- 
theologie Kardinal Cajetans (1469-1534) (Leiden: Brill, 1998); Constance Blackwell, 
“Thomas Aquinas against the Scotists and Platonists. The definition of ens: Cajetano, 
Zimara, Pererio, 1495-1576', Verbum. Analecta neolatina, 6 (2004): 179-88. 

^ See Steven A. Farmer, Syncretism in the West, Pico's 900 Theses (1486): the evo- 
lution of traditional religious and philosophical systems: text, trans. and commentary 
(Tempe, AZ: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1998) and Crofton Black, Pico's 
Heptaplus and Biblical Hermeneutics (Leiden: Brill, 2006). 

> Pererius, De communibus omnium rerum naturalium principiis et affectionibus 
libri quindecim qui plurimum conferunt, ad eos octo libros Aristotelis, qui de physico 
auditu inscribuntur intelligendos (Paris, 1585); Paul Richard Blum, ‘Benedictus 
Pererius: Renaissance Culture at the Origins of Jesuit Science’, Science & Education, 
15:2-4 (2006): 279-304. 

$ Our knowledge of Ficino has been immeasurably enriched by the new edition of 
Ficino's Platonic Theology: Marsilio Ficino. Platonic theology, translated by Michael J. 
B. Allen, edited by James Hankins with William Bowen, I Tatti Renaissance Library, 
6 vols. (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 2001-2006), and 
by James Hankins's Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols. 
(Rome: Edizioni di Storia e letteratura, 2003); see also the many works by Michael 
Allen including his translations of Marsilio Ficino's commentaries: Marsilio Ficino: 
The Philebus Commentary, Publications of the Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, UCLA 9 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA and London: University of California 
Press, 1975), Marsilio Ficino and the Phaedran Charioteer, Publications of the Centre 
for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, UCLA (Berkeley, CA and London: University 
of California Press, 1981). See also Allen's collection of essays Synoptic Art: Marsilio 
Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1998). See 
also the translation of the Ficino letters: The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, translated 
from the Latin by members of the Language Department of the School of Economic 
Science, London, 8 vols. to date (London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 1975-). 
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Neo-Platonic commentaries on Aristotle enter Italy? Who translated 
them into Latin and who read them? 

This still remains to be investigated, despite the fundamental article 
by Charles Schmitt on the impact of Philoponus’s Aristotle commen- 
tary.’ Thankfully it is now possible to read previously hard to locate 
Latin translations of the Greek commentary tradition because of 
the project edited by Charles Lohr.’ Two of Simplicius’s commen- 
taries translated into Latin on the Categories and De anima have been 
reprinted? Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philosophers read the 
Greek commentators in these Latin translations, with few exceptions. 
In addition, Richard Sorabji has directed a major translation project 
making the Ancient Greek language commentaries available in 
English, in the series ‘Ancient Commentators on Aristotle’, opening up 
a completely new field to scholars of the Renaissance and seventeenth- 
century.'? 

One of Simplicius's texts will be the focus of this essay: his com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Physics, I.3.! This commentary was read widely 


7 Charles B. Schmitt, 'Philoponus' Commentary on Aristotle's Physics in the Six- 
teenth Century, in Philoponus and the Rejection of Aristotelian Science, edited by 
Richard Sorabji (London: Duckworth, 1987), pp. 210-27. This contains a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of the literature that is still relevant. 

8 Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, see fn. 2. 

? Simplicius, Commentarium in decem categorias Aristotelis/Simplicius; übersetzt 
von Guillelmus Dorotheus; Neudruck der Ausgabe Venedig 1540, edited by Charles 
Lohr and Rainer Thiel, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, versiones Latinae, tem- 
poris resuscitatarum litterarum, 8 (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 
1999) and Simplicii commentaria. 4B, In III libros De anima, interprete Evangelista 
Lungo Asulano (Venetiis 1564), facsimile reprint edited by Charles Lohr, Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Graeca, versiones Latinae, temporis resuscitatarum litterarum, 
16 (Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1979). 

? Published in London by Duckworth, 70 volumes to date, beginning with Philo- 
ponus, Against Aristotle on the Eternity of the World, translated by Christian Wildberg 
(London: Duckworth, 1987). See also Aristotle transformed, the ancient commentators 
and their influence, edited by Richard Sorabji (London: Duckworth 1990). 

1 The references to Simplicius’s commentary on the Physics are taken from the 
sixteenth edition: Simplicii clarissima commentaria in octo libros Aristoteli de Physico 
(Venice, 1566). The numbering of this text is difficult. The phrases of Aristotle to 
be commented upon have the numbering used by medieval editions, however the 
Simplicius commentary text itself does not have medieval numbering, but the num- 
bering from its Greek text, a different textual tradition. References to the Simplicius 
commentary on the Physics here will therefore follow the numbers of the newly pub- 
lished Greek commentaries. In addition, as at times there will also be references to 
the mediaeval Aristotle text being commented upon, this will be indicated in the notes 
accompanying the text. There is no complete English version of Simplicius's commen- 
tary on book 1, although a partial version translated in the early nineteenth century is 
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and debated between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. Francesco 
D’Ascola at the Aldine Press, published Greek editions of Simplicius’s 
commentaries on De caelo and the Physics in 1526, and De anima in 
1527.” Latin translations of Simplicius’s commentaries on De caelo 
and Categories followed in 1540, on De anima in 1543 and on Physics 
in 1544. These commentaries were reprinted many times, rivalling the 
popularity of those by the Christian commentator, Philoponus.? The 
Physics had been printed seven times by 1587, De caelo five times by 
1584, De anima six times and the Categories seven times by 1584." It 
should be noted here for those interested in the fortuna of the Platonic 
tradition, that commentaries on Aristotle could fit into a curriculum 
based on the Aristotelian encyclopaedia, while the texts by Ficino were 
difficult to use. 

Simpliciuss commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, L3 includes the 
basic arguments supporting a concordist interpretation of Aristotle's 
discussion of the Pre-Socratic definitions of the essence or essences of 
which the world was composed. This text was reworked for the next 
three centuries. Was the correct view the concordist one, that all the 
Pre-Socratics as well as Plato, Aristotle and others agreed with each 
other, as stated in differing ways by Ficino and Pico in the fifteenth 
century,” by Agostino Steuco in his Cosmopoea and De perenni philo- 
sophia in the sixteenth,'^ and by Ralph Cudworth in The True Intellectual 


useful: The Physics, or, Physical auscultation of Aristotle; in which is given the substance 
of Simplicius's commentary, translated by Thomas Taylor (Frome: Prometheus Trust, 
2000). The Trust is reprinting all of Taylor's works. The Sorabji project hopes to have 
a translation available in 2009. 

? The Greek texts appeared as follows: De physica auscultatione, October 1526, 
De Caelo, January 1527; De anima, July 1527. The definitive book on Gian Francesco 
D'Ascola and the Aldine press, is Annaclara Cataldi Palau, Gian Francesco d'Asola e 
la tipografia aldina: la vita, le edizioni, la biblioteca dell'asolano (Genoa: Sagep, 1998). 
It includes a complete bibliography of printed editions along with dedications. 

5 Philoponus was Christian but wanted to show that Aristotle did not argue with 
his teacher Plato although he held almost exactly the same doctrines, and held that 
God created the world. On the printing of Philoponus, see Schmitt, ‘Philoponus’ com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Physics’, p. 216, fn. 9. 

14 Printed Latin translations: Physics: 1544, 1546 1551, 1558 (imperfect edition), 
1565, 1566, 1587; De caelo: 1540, 1544, 1555, 1563, 1584; De anima: 1543, 1549, 1553, 
1554, 1564, 1587 and the Categories: 1540, 1543, 1550, 1551, 1567, 1568, 1584. These 
figures are conjectural, based on a text search in the Karlsruhe Virtuelle Bibliothek. 

55 On Ficino and Simplicius, see Allen, Philebus Commentary, p. 182. On Pico, see 
Farmer, Syncretism in the West, pp. 25-29. 

© Agostino Steuco, Cosmopoeia, vel de Mundano Opificio, expositio trium Capitum 
Genesiis, in quibus de creatione tractat Moses (Lyon, 1535); De Perenni Philosophia 
(Basel, 1542), edited with an introduction by Charles B. Schmitt (New York: Johnson 
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System in the seventeenth century?" Or did Greek philosophy only 
develop through debates among philosophers who examined others’ 
views critically before rethinking their own philosophical doctrine, as 
Aristotle had suggested in Metaphysics III.1? Two scholars who ques- 
tioned the concordist argument and were interested in articulating dif- 
ferences were Marco Antonio Zimara (1460-1532) and Benedictus 
Pererius (1535-1610). They read Simplicius’s commentary with 
attention. Zimara in his Tabula noted the differences between Platonic 
and Aristotelian vocabulary;? Pererius was forced to carefully recon- 
struct the chronology of the Greek philosophers in order to establish 
that they could not have met the prophets, and to criticize the prisca 
theologia myth.” 


Simplicius’s heroic attempts to preserve the Greek philosophical 
tradition from attack 


To understand the various Platonic and Aristotelian traditions that 
were involved in these debates it is important to identify the tradition 
from which Simplicius came. Ilsetraut Hadot has directed research 
on Simplicius and his texts. She describes him as the ‘last flowering’ 
of Greek philosophy— not at all an overly dramatic description.” In 
Alexandria he studied under Ammonius (a pupil of Proclus), then 


Reprints, 1972). See Charles B. Schmitt, 'Perrenial Philosophy: From Agostino Steuco 
to Leibniz’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 27:4 (1966): 505-32. 

7 Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe: wherein, all reason 
and philosophy of atheism is confuted; and its impossibility demonstrated (London, 
1678). 

18 See Philosophy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century, and the conversation 
with Aristotle, edited by Constance Blackwell and Sachiko Kusukawa (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1999). 

19 Marco Antonio Zimara, Tabula dilucidationum in dictis Aristotelis et Averrois 
(Venice, 1537). Edition used: (Venice, 1556), referred to henceforth as Tabula. The 
work was printed 11 times in the sixteenth century. Libraries in the UK and Germany 
each hold 11 copies, 7 copies are in French libraries and at least 15 in Italian libraries. 
On Zimara, see Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, vol. 2, pp. 504-12. 

? Benedictus Pererius, De communibus omnium rerum naturalium, was printed 
14 times between 1576 and its last printing in Germany 1645; Rome 1576, 1585; 
Venice 1586, 1591, 1618; Paris 1579, 1586; Lyon 1585, 1588; Cologne 1595, 1603, 1609, 
1618. As a result of these many editions, nineteen copies of this Jesuit Physics text 
remain in UK academic libraries in addition to those held in the British Library. 

? Simplicius, Commentaire sur le Manuel d'Epictéte, edited by Ilsetraut Hadot 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2001). The introduction offers an essential summary of 
recent scholarship on Simplicius. 
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after his teacher’s death he came to Athens to study with Damascius 
(who also studied with Proclus). Then, in 529 ap, Justinian forbade 
pagans and Jews from teaching in Athens, and Simplicius, Damascius 
and four other philosophers were thought to have settled in Harran, 
Syria where pagan philosophers could still live and work (although. 
new research by Han Baltussen has put this in question).” Simplicius 
knew that Greek philosophy was under threat and he laboured in his 
commentaries to present the tradition as one with fundamental co- 
herence. The commentary on the Physics should be read as part of 
that effort. His commentary on Physics 1.3 seeks to prove that the early 
Greek philosophers could disagree with each other on the details of an 
argument, and yet in the end all agree. Aware that he might be living 
at the end of an era, he deliberately included as much of the text of 
earlier philosophers as possible, quoting extensively from Empedocles 
and Parmenides, knowing that their manuscripts were scarce already 
in 530 AD. 

It is not an accident that Simplicius argued that Aristotle and Plato 
agreed. According to Sorabji, Simplicius’s concordism evolved out 
of Alexandrian logic teaching. Plotinus had argued that the logic of 
Plato and Aristotle were irreconcilable, a view attacked by his student 
Porphyry (c.234-305 AD), who argued that Plato’s world of Ideas and 
Aristotle's Categories could be harmonized, and who wrote his Isagoge 
as proof.? In the third century Ammonius assigned the Isagoge of Por- 
phyry and Aristotle's Categories as the first books a student should 
read, before he was led by a mystical ascent to the supreme neoplatonic 
deity through reading Plato's Timaeus and Parmenides (on the One). 
According to Sorabji, Simplicius had argued that it was 'the duty of the 
commentator to display the harmony of Plato and Aristotle *in most 
things”, a position he maintained ‘in order to rebut Christian charges 
of contradictions in pagan philosophy. However, ‘what started as 


? Han Baltussen, Philosophy and Exegesis in Simplicius: The Methodology of a Com- 
mentator (London: Duckworth, 2008). 

? Aristotle transformed, edited by Sorabj, p. 2. 

^ ][setraut Hadot, ‘Les introductions aux commentaires exégétiques chez les auteurs 
neoplatoniciens et les auteurs christiens’, in Les Règles de l'interpretation, edited by 
Michel Tardieu (Paris: CERF, 1987), pp. 99-119; eadem, "Ihe role of commentaries 
on Aristotle in the teaching of philosophy according to the prefaces of Neoplatonic 
commentaries on the Categories", in Aristotle and the Later Tradition, edited by Henry 
Blumenthal and Howard Robinson, Oxford Studies in Ancient philosophy, supple- 
mentary volume (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), pp. 175-89. 

3 Sorabji, “The ancient commentators’, pp. 4-5. 
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an attempt to harmonise Aristotle with Plato finished [...] by helping 
to make Aristotle safe for Christianity.’ “Not for the only time in the 
history of philosophy’, Sorabji remarks, ‘a perfectly crazy position 
(harmony) proved philosophically fruitful.7$ Sorabji notes that Sim- 
plicius’s commentaries are important, because he debated extensively 
with other philosophers rehearsing their views as well as his own. 
He became an opponent of the Christian Philoponus (490-c.570AD) 
and castigated him in his Categories (VII.23-32) for abandoning 
Platonic logic. In addition, he constantly challenged the ‘greatest com- 
mentator of the former Aristotelian school’, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(fl. 200AD), quoting Alexander at length and refuting him point by 
point. These quotations from Alexander’s commentary on the Physics 
have become invaluable as the original manuscript of this work is 
lost. Pererius drew on Alexander’s arguments quoted by Simplicius to 
attack Simplicius. 


Simplicius on Physics 1.3, the proof of the concordism 
of Greek philosophers 


In his commentary on Physics 1.3, Simplicius weaves concordist argu- 
ments into Aristotle's extended discussion in Physics 1.2-5. In these 
chapters Melissus and Parmenides debate the number of principles in 
nature: whether it is one or more than one. Their two points of view 
clearly differ but in his commentary Simplicius tries to establish why 
there is essential concord among the philosophers: 


From this, those who hear such a difference, should not think that the 
Philosophers are disagreeing in substance, but some, enslaved by their 
commentaries and historical descriptions, and reading them and under- 
standing nothing of what is said there, strive to condemn this dictum as 
a mockery and make it a reproach.” 


He pleads with 'the studious' to understand that although philoso- 
phers might seem to differ concerning principles, yet essentially they 


6 Ibid. 

7 Simplicius, Clarissima commentaria in octo libros Arist. de Physico auditu 
(Venice, 1566), p. 8: 'Unde eos, qui tale audiunt discrimen, existimare Philosophos 
sententia dissidere non oportet, quod quidem dictum nonnulli eorum commentariis, 
historicisque descriptionibus addicti, eaque legentes & nihil eorum, quae dicuntur, 
intelligentes, convitio damnare, ac exprobare nituntur.' 
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were in harmonious agreement. Simplicius’s argument is particularly 
interesting, as he never suggests that there are no debates between 
philosophers over the principles of natural things. Like Aristotle, he 
begins his own commentary with the debate over whether there is one 
principle or many.” Simplicius writes that he will follow the method 
Theophrastus suggested for such an enquiry. He wrote that to know 
natural things, it must first be asked what a natural body is and next 
its precise composition must be discovered.” 

Simplicius believes that the earlier philosophers did not think in the 
same way as later philosophers because ancient philosophical thinking 
underwent development. For example, the earliest philosophers could 
not make the important distinction between metaphysics and physics, 
but Aristotle made a great improvement in philosophy when he 
separated what was said of intelligibles from what was suitable to 
physics.? Simplicius admits that it is difficult to understand the opinions 
of earlier philosophers because they spoke 'enigmatically' and were not 
yet fully developed as philosophers. Aristotle's role was to understand 
what the pre-Socratics were trying to say. Christians like Lactantius 
had said that ancient philosophers always argued and never agreed. In 
answer, Simplicius writes that philosophical debates were traditional 
activities: Aristotle had various views of Plato, Plato both agreed and 
disagreed with Parmenides and he with earlier philosophers. Simplicius 
begged his readers not to pay attention to criticisms of philosophical 
argument. 

His audience in the sixth century was caught in a real philosophi- 
cal and political dilemma—and this refugee from Christian oppres- 
sion knew his enemy. Over nine hundred years later, in 1576, Pererius 
challenges this specific Simplicius text in De communibus omnibus 
rerum, IV.10 (‘De antiquis philosophis"), and cites in support a list of 
thirteen Church Fathers who condemned the quarrels of the Greek 
philosophers. 


?* Ibid., p. 5: ‘Necesse est autem, aut unum esse principium aut plura: etsi unum, 
aut immobile, ut dicunt Parmenides, ac Melissus. 

? Ibid., p. 5: ‘Item rem naturalia necesse est scire, quod corpora naturalia sint, & 
omne compositum habere principia, quibus constet ut etiam Theophr. ostendit. ' 

30 Ibid., p. 6. 
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Marco Antonio Zimara’s Tabula: a critique of Platonic terminology 


A criticism of Simplicius’s concordist commentary on Aristotle can 
be found in Zimara’s Tabula," an extremely popular dictionary of 
philosophical terms (far superior to the better known Dictionarium 
of Ambrosio Calepino), printed fourteen times between 1537 and 
1576.” It is the first widely disseminated text that specifically criticized 
Simplicius’s concordist arguments. The Tabula not only defines terms 
but locates where their definitions can be found, be it in commentaries 
by Averroes or Albertus Magnus on texts by Aristotle or in works by 
Galen, all recently edited by Zimara himself. Zimara’s philosophical 
orientation is best defined in his university oration, Oratio de primo 
cognito (1508) in which he gives an extended objection to the defini- 
tion of ens by Avicenna and Scotus that is not based on sense percep- 
tion.? He continued his attacks on Scotist terminology in his Tabula, 
expressing views similar to his anti-Platonic and anti-Scotist teacher 
Pomponazzi, but he does not endorse Pomponazzi’s argument that 
the immortality of the soul could not be proved by Aristotelian 
philosophy.” His editions provided cross-references to terms in other 
texts, and these in turn were gathered together and arranged either 
topically or in alphabetical order in the Tabula. For those interested 
in the history of Platonism, it is useful to be aware that such an 
anti-Platonic text was used as a basic philosophical dictionary, and 
that it was easily available. 

Zimara also had an interest in 'the sayings' of the early Greek phi- 
losophers and included many entries under the term antiqui as well as 
under the names of individual philosophers. He had a very Aristotelian 
view of pre-Socratic philosophers, going out of his way to point out 
when their philosophic speculation was insufficient: they did not know 
how to define motion, nor did they understand whether the principles 


3! Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, vol. 2, pp. 504-12. 

? Daniela Rugge, La Dottrina Logica de Marco Antonio Zimara, Faculta di Lettere 
e Filosofia, Testi e Saggi 32, (Lecce: Congedo, 2004). Rugge gives a complete bibliog- 
raphy and printing history. 

3 See Blackwell, “Thomas Aquinas against the Scotists and Platonists’, pp. 179-88. 
The De primo cognito was very popular and printed 10 times, Rugge, La dottrina 
logica, p. 182. 

* On Pomponazzi's nominalism and anti-Platonism, see Antonino Poppi, 'Antipla- 
tonismo e flessioni nominalistiche nella dottrina del concetto di Petro Pomponazzi’, 
in Saggi sul pensiero inedito de Pietro Pomponazzi, edited by Antonino Poppi (Padua: 
Editrice Antenore, 1970), pp. 93-116. 
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of things were corruptible, corrupting or eternal.” There is no attempt 
to read into their philosophy an agreement with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but all ancient philosophers are tested to see if they agreed 
that ‘nothing could come from nothing.” Zimara notes that the early 
Greeks did not agree with each other: the entry on Anaxagoras notes 
that he held that the world was generated, while Empedocles thought 
it was infinite." Empedocles and Parmenides were quoted extensively 
by Simplicius: Zimara quoted Empedocles in Greek from Simplicius's 
text;? the entries for Parmenides are taken from Aristotle. 

As Pererius was to do later, Zimara quotes Simplicius against him- 
self, remarking that Simplicius wrote that Aristotle had shown a dis- 
agreement between the ancients and Plato on a number of principles. 
Simplicius included different descriptions of the creation of the world 
by Aristotle and Plato.? Zimara also notes how differently Aristotle 
and Plato wrote about form, illustrating his point with a reference to 
De anima, I: 


that the limbs of a stag do not differ from the limbs of a lion unless 
the soul differs from the soul of the other, it is better to think that the 
diversity of form is the cause of the diversity of matter than the other 
way round.^ 


Zimara's definitions of such terms as memoria, and harmonia criti- 
cize Platonic concepts: ‘harmony is not a substance; it does not move 
instruments or fight with them’.*! He can develop an obsessive fascina- 
tion with the various meanings of the same word. This leads him to 


3 Tabula, p. 12 verso, ‘Antiqui dubitaverunt utrum principia rerum corruptibi- 
lium sint corruptibilia, aut aeterna. 8. physi. com. 15.’ (Averroes is the commentator 
Zimara refers to unless another is specifically indicated). 

% Ibid., p. 12 verso: ‘Antiqui omnes convenerunt in hoc quod ex nihilo nihil fit. 1. 
physi. tex. com. 34 & Aver. in prologo tertii physi.' 

? Ibid., p. 12 recto: ‘Anaxagoras posuit mundum semel fuisse generatum sed 
Emped. infinities. 1 physi. tex. com. 32.’ 

8 Ibid., p. 47 recto. 

3 Ibid., p. 122 verso: “Plato simul posuit tempus factum fuisse, cum coelo, coelum 
autem factum dicit, 8 physi. tex. commen. 10. Ille est locus apertus, quo volunt Aris- 
totelem imponere Platoni mundum incepisse de novo, quia factio non est nisi cum 
novitate, ut patet in primo de generatione & corruptione, in capite de facere & pati; 
& ita tenuit Alexan. quicquid senserit Simplicius & alii qui dicunt Arist. in hoc solum 
in verbis fuisse discordem a Platone.' [marginal gloss, p. 122 verso: ‘contra Simpl. & 
alios concordantes Plat. cum Aristo.’]. 

^ Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 64 verso: ‘Harmonia non pugnat cum instrumento [...] Harmonia non 
est substantia. [...] Harmonia non movet instrumentum." 
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compile five columns of definitions associated with Plato? and three 
columns of definitions of “Ydeas’ (Zimara spells ‘Ideas’ with a 'Y', and 
the list is thus to be found at the end of the volume).? In the opening 
entry under “Ydeas’, Zimara complains that there are those who think 
Plato and Aristotle agree. For example, Bessarion wrote that only 
words, not doctrine, separated Aristotle and Plato.“ Perhaps the most 
devastating of quotations is the comment he brings from Aristotle 
that ‘ideas are not necessary for knowledge nor for generation’.* This 
clearly contradicts Plato. Reflecting on such contradictions, Zimara 
exclaims: 


Oh my life, how great geniuses hallucinate [...]. Very clearly Themistius 
writes in de anima 1, cap. 20, that in the most profound questions of 
philosophy it is not right to say one thing and mean another.” 


Agostino Steuco establishes an agreement of the pagan 
and Christian philosophers 


Living just a little later than Zimara, Agostino Steuco (1469-1549), 
who was to become the papal librarian, embodies a completely 
opposite tradition." This is neoplatonism in full flow. His Cosmopoeia 
remoulds Pico's Heptaplus into a philosophic prose poem of creation 
and his De perenni philosophia organizes Pico's concordism into a 
philosophic system. Simplicius was just one of his many Platonic and 


? Ibid., pp. 121 verso- 123 recto. 

2 Ibid., pp. 156 verso-157 verso. 

^ Ibid., p. 156 verso: ‘ut Bessario Cardinalis et Boetius in [...] de interpretatione 
ait, non esse differentiam in hoc, nec in aliis inter Aristot. & Platonem, nisi in verbis 
solum.’ 

3 Ibid., p. 156 verso: 'Ydeae non prosunt nec ad scientiam, nec ad generationem." 

^$ Ibid., p. 156 verso: ‘Cur in primo & in 7. primae philosophiae ostendit ideas, 
neque propter scientiam, neque propter generationem esse necessarias ? O per vitam 
meam quomodo praeclara ingenia hallucinantur in re clarissima est ne processus ille 
de vocibus, an de rebus? Discurrant quaeso, & parumper considerent, si dispositio illa 
est de vocibus an de rebus. Lucidissimus Themi. in primo de anima cap. 20 scribit: In 
altissimis praesertim philosophiae questionibus, non aequum est aliud dicere, aliud 
sentire. 

^ On Steuco, see Maria Muccillo, Platonismo ermetismo e ‘Prisca theologia’. Ric- 
erche di storiografia filosofica rinascimentale (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1996); Theobald 
Freudenberger, Augustinus Steuco aus Gubbio, Augustinerchorherr und papistlicher 
Bibliothekar, 1497-1548 (Munster: Aschendorff, 1935); Mariano Crociata, Umanesimo 
e teologia in Agostino Steuco: neoplatonismo e teologia della creazione nel ‘De perenni 
philosophia’ (Rome: Città Nuova Editrice, 1987). 
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Neoplatonic sources. In De perenni philosophia, I1I.10, Steuco remarks 
that Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472) had been following in the foot- 
steps of Simplicius. We know now that Bessarion had a real interest 
in Simplicius—a recent inventory of his manuscript collection reveals 
that he owned at least four manuscripts of Simplicius's commentaries.? 
In chapter ten, Steuco re-works Aristotle's Physics I.2-5. Following the 
account of Simplicius, Steuco not only suggests that Melissus, Parmenides 
and Xenophanes agree with each other, but he also transforms them 
into “Theologians’ who praise the ‘same master or God of the world’.” 
He suggests that the differences of opinion between Melissus and 
Parmenides can be explained when it is realized that they were not 
speaking about different natural principles, but were simply describing 
a single, unified principle in different ways: 


Xenophanes calls this unity and universality God. He shows Him as one 
from the fact that He is the best of all things: for he says that with many 
things existing, He is necessarily supreme in them all. [...] Yet he shows 
Him as eternal or without beginning from the fact that what is created 
must be created either from like or from unlike. But like cannot admit 
of like. For it is no more fitting for like to give birth to like than to be 
born from it. But if it were created from unlike, there will be ens from 
non-ens. And thus he shows He is not born and He is eternal, neither 
finite nor infinite?! 


Theophrastus, the Aristotelian, had asserted that Xenophanes had 
contaminated the theology of the ancients by mixing it with natural 


^ Agostino Steuco, De perenni philosophia libri X (Basel, 1542), III.10, p. 180: ‘Haec 
& id genus alia Simplicius edduxit ex illis, quae etiam producuntur a doctissimo Bes- 
sarione.' Cf. also the title of this chapter: 'Comprobatio eorum, quae sunt ante demon- 
strata de sententia priscorum nominibusque, quibus appellarunt summam Divinitatem 
ex Simplicio, qui libros eorum legit, quod retulit etiam doctissimus Bessarion'. 

2 Bessarion’s manuscript catalogue lists Simplicius's commentaries on De Caelo, 
and Posterior analytics B 538, De Anima B 543 and the Physics B 560. See Lotte 
Labowsky, Bessarion's Library and the Biblioteca Marciana (Rome: Edizioni di storia 
e letteratura, 1980). 

5° Steuco, De perenni philosophia, 111.10, p. 180: ‘eundem [...] Dominum, ac Deum 
mundi. 

5l Steuco, De perenni philosophia, III.10, pp. 178-79: ‘Siquidem Unitatem hanc, & 
Universitatem dicebat Deum Xenophanes. Quem unum quidem demonstrabat, ex eo 
quod omnium rerum est optimum: Nam multis, inquit, existentibus necessario in 
cunctis est supremum [... Aeternum autem vel sine exordio demonstrabat, ex eo quod 
oporteat id quod fit, vel ex simili, vel dissimili fieri. Sed simile, inquit, impassibile est 
a simili. Nihil enim magis generare, quam generari convenit simile ex simili. Si autem 
ex dissimili fieret erit ens ex nonente. Et sic ingeneratum & aeternum demonstrabat, 
& neque finitum neque infinitum esse [...]. 
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things, and that he neither understood nor pretended to understand 
the goodness of the ‘Ancient Theology'? According to Simplicius, 
Xenophanes’s concept of God as oneness and universality was a 
parallel to Parmenides’s characterization of the ‘infinite’ and ‘immobile’ 
principle in his book De diis.? Steuco ends this chapter on a high note, 
marvelling at ‘how great a recognition of the true and supreme Divinity 
there was among the early philosophers." 

Towards the end of De perenni philosophia, Steuco proclaims that 
his views are in harmony with those of the prophets, apostles and 
theologians. Adopting an all-embracing concordism not dissimilar 
to that of Ficino and Pico, he writes that while the philosophies of 
Porphyry, Damascius, Proclus, Simplicius and Olympiodorus were all 
contaminated by the pagan superstitions of their time, they held that 
the supreme truth was also an omnipotent being and the author of all 
virtue.” 

Steuco excuses Simplicius, for while he fled Christian piety, he felt 
‘the highest miracle’, and taught that there was ‘one fountain of good- 
ness’, ‘one unity of things’, and ‘a singular principle’ through whom all 
causes were joined." With his philosopher's method, Simplicius was 
able to bring the philosophy of the heavens to the earth, to sense that 
there were eternal ideas in the individual sources of things and under- 
stand that the highest series of things were directed towards the truth, 
the source of the supreme Idea, the good in itself.” This all-embracing 


? Steuco, De perenni philosophia, 11.10, p. 179: "inepte Theologiam antiquorum 
cum rebus naturalibus coinquinaverit, nec intellexerit, vel intelligere dissumularit, 
vestustae Theologiae bonitatem." 

55 Steuco, De perenni philosophia, I1I.10, p. 179: “Hic etiam cernis, ut Simplicius 
affirmet Xenophani praeceptori Parmenidis Unitatem & Universitatem fuisse nomina 
summi Dei. Refert item Simplicius, Nicolaus Damascenum dixisse, Parmenidem infi- 
nitum & immobile appellasse principium in libro de Diis.' 

* Steuco, De perenni philosophia, 1I. 10, p. 181: ‘Ex his igitur omnibus claret quanta 
fuerit apud priscos veri, summique Dei cognitio’. 

5 Steuco, De perenni philosophia, V1.12, pp. 327-28: ‘Haud secus caeteri Philo- 
sophi, Porphyrius, Damascius, Proclus, Simplicius, Olympiodorus, de quibus minus 
fortasse mirum, quod Evangelio coruscante, cuius ad eos nitor veniebat, licet ingratos, 
floruerunt. Omnium quidem horum Philosophia superstitionibus eius temporis est 
contaminata, sed veritas tamen fulgore suo superior emersit." 

*€ Steuco, De perenni philosophia, V1.12, p. 329: ‘Simplicius igitur, qui se Philoso- 
phorum in numerum professionem Christianae pietatis refugiens, ponebat incredibile 
miraculo ea de summo sentit et docet Deo quae sacrae literae, quarum ille maiestatem 
dissimulabat agnoscere perpetes concelebrant.' 

57 Steuco, De perenni philosophia, V1.13, p. 330: ‘Haec Simplicius, non Christianus, 
sed mere Philosophus quod ad alia vel inde constat, quod Philosophorum more & quo 
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concordism would have a second life in the True Intellectual System 
of Ralph Cudworth. 


Benedictus Pererius’s critique of the Neo-Platonic history of philosophy 
in De communibus omnium rerum, IV 


Fifty years later the battle between unity and diversity among philoso- 
phers is taken on in earnest by Benedictus Pererius. He read both Steuco 
and Zimara and debated with them in his De communibus omnium 
rerum.” Richard Blum has established that Pererius’s De communibus 
is a textbook compiled from lectures the Jesuit delivered at the Collegio 
Romano.” Pererius liked to show off his learning and he sets the 
tone in the ‘Praefatio’ to the De communibus (1576). He writes that 
he is delighted to read commentaries by Alexander, Themistius and 
Simplicius on Aristotle's Physics. (Alexander of Aphrodisias's commen- 
tary was only known through Simplicius.) These supplied him with a 
‘fountain of knowledge’ with which he could ‘irrigate’ his ‘garden’. 
They gave him the vocabulary with which he could explain Aristotle's 
doctrines. He follows this with an abbreviated history of commentary 
tradition up to his day: he praises Averroes, who though Greekless 
had mature judgement and studied the texts well; he omits the Neo- 
platonic Avicenna; then he forcefully condemns those who claimed the 
genius (ingenium) of both Plato and Aristotle was divine and cohered 
with God, listing fourteen Church Fathers in support. He follows with 
a brutal attack on the Pythagoreans: 


discrimine distat Philosophia coelestis a terrena, admiscuit quaedam non vera, quas- 
dam per se bonitates avrayaOotritac numero multo constituens, quae per se beatae 
semper, non indigeant fontali Bono. Sentit autem Ideas aeternas, ad quarum singulas 
uti fontales & supremas, rerum series redigantur.' 

58 Benedictus Pererius, De communibus omnium rerum naturalium principiis et 
affectionibus, libri quindecim qui plurimum conferunt, ad eos octo libros Aristotelis 
(Venice, 1591). 

59 Blum, ‘Benedictus Pererius’. 

© Pererius, De communibus, ‘Praefatio’, sig. tt recto: ‘Graecos Aristotelis inter- 
pretes, Alexandrum, Themistium, & Simplicium, in Aristotelicis sententiis & verbis 
explanandis, praeter caeteros, secuti sumus. [...] Horum fontibus, fateor me hos meos 
hortulos irrigasse [...].’ 

$' Ibid. sig. tt verso. 
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What indeed could be more vile and abject, or a greater blindness of the 
mind, than to know nothing by oneself, to judge nothing, depending 
completely on the sense and judgement of another?” 


Pererius’s book is not written in the medieval Quaestio form. He 
divided Aristotle’s topics into thirteen book-length essays. Book 1 
defined philosophy; Book 2 nature and Book 3 the proper method by 
which to study nature. The aim of Book 4 (‘De antiquis Philosophis 
eorumque variis circa rerum naturalium principia opinionibus"), was 
to provide a corrected history of Greek philosophy, one not contami- 
nated by Florentine Platonism, and to set out the correct method of 
examining other philosophical doctrines. He opens with Aristotle's 
statement of method, to set out his procedure for the rest of the book. 
The high point in the book is in chapter ten, when Pererius attacks 
Simplicius's commentary on Aristotle's Physics, book 1.3 (the text dis- 
cussed above): 


First of all Aristotle taught in Topics I that the several known and 
acknowledged opinions of famous philosophers supply a great force and 
richness for discussing the probability of any topic proposed. This is to 
be regarded as a probability if it seems to be accepted by all wise men, or 
by many, or even by one so long as he be excellent. Then the multitude 
and variety of opinions on any matter makes us doubt and notice the 
difficulties which are concealed in that topic. Such is the case in book 1 
of De Caelo, text 100, "Ihe demonstrations of contrary views are the 
doubts on contrary matters’. 


He quotes Bessarion's translation of Metaphysics, III: 


For these who want to have the faculty, it is worth taking the trouble to 
doubt well. For the resultant faculty is the resolution of those things that 


® Ibid., sig. [tt 2] recto-verso: ‘Quid enim vilius & abiectius, aut quae maior animi 
caecitas esse potest, quam nihil per se sapere, nihil iudicare, totum ex alieno sensu 
iudicioque pendere? 

$ Pererius, De communibus, IV, ‘De antiquis philosophis eorumque variis circa 
rerum naturalium principia, opinionibus", pp. 121-77. 

& Pererius, De communibus, IV.1, p. 121: Primum igitur docet Aristo. I. lib. Topi- 
corum, habere cognitas, & notatas complures sententias & rationes illustrium philo- 
sophorum, suppeditare magnam vim & copiam ad disserendum probabiliter de omni 
re proposita: siquidem hoc ducitur probabile, quod videtur aut omnibus sapientibus, 
aut multis aut etiam uni, si modo is praecellens fuerit. Deinde multitudo & varietas 
opinionum quae in se quapiam versantur, faciunt nos dubitare & animadvertere diffi- 
cultates quae in ea re latent: nam est in I. de Caelo tex. 100 “Contrariorum demons- 
trationes, dubitationes sunt de contrarijs". The reference to Aristotle's De caelo by 
Pererius here indicates the medieval numbering of the text he used. 
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were previously doubted. For, those who ask, unless they first doubt, are 
like those who are ignorant of what way they should go, and still cannot 
discover whether they have found what is being looked for or not. So, for 
the latter group, the end is not clear, but for the one who has doubted 
beforehand, the road lies open.9 


Because of this Renaissance translation of Aristotle's Greek, it has 
been thought by some that there is a type of Aristotelian scepticism. 
Pererius is not advocating scepticism. He is writing that philosophers 
must take apart the arguments or definitions of individual philosophers 
to examine what they mean. Each philosopher's doctrines and their 
perplexities must be looked into, and he first critically examines the 
evidence for the chronology of ancient philosophers. 


Taking Platonism and Neoplatonism out of the History of Philosophy 


Now we find some evidence for Frances Yates's accusation that the 
Hermetic and Platonic philosophical tradition was deliberately sup- 
pressed. In his preface to book 4 Pererius deliberately ignores con- 
temporary Platonic sources, as his version of the prologue of Diogenes 
Laertius's Lives of the philosophers in Chapter 2 of “De variis sectis 
philosophis’ attests. This seems a very pedestrian text, but it becomes 
interesting when one notices what sources Pererius knows and does not 
include. Diogenes devotes eleven paragraphs to Barbarian philosophy 
with some sources attributed to Aristotle. This did not mean that 
Diogenes thought philosophy began with the barbarians. Far from it: he 
maintains that philosophy begins with the Greeks, and that Pythagoras 
gave it its name. Pererius places the discussion of barbarian philosophy 
at the end of the chapter, only noting at the beginning that Aristotle 
wrote in many places about prisca Philosophorum decreta, and remark- 
ing that Aristotle described these sayings in an abbreviated manner 


® Pererius, De communibus, IV.1, p. 121: “Est autem operae pretium aliquid facul- 
tatis habere volentibus bene dubitare: Nam posterior facultas solutio eorum est quae 
ante dubitata fuerunt; illi enim qui quaerunt, nisi primo dubitant, similes illis sunt qui 
quonam ire oportet ignorant, & adhuc neque utrum intervenerint quod quaeritur an 
non cognoscere possunt; finis etenim his quidem non est manifestus, illi autem qui 
antea dubitaverit, patescit.’ 

5€ Pererius used Ambrogio Traversari’s translation of Diogenes Laertius, a text he 
thought faulty. 
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and obscurely.® (For Platonists, ‘enigmatic’ usually indicated profundity, 
whereas ‘obscurity’ was a word of opprobrium for an Aristotelian 
like Zimara or Pererius). He says that he will set out the variety 
and progression of all the sects in a kind of 'Tabula'. His sources 
are Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 1; Augustine’s De civitate Dei, VIII, the 
Proemium of Diogenes Laertius, Clement of Alexandria’s Stromata, I, 
Eusebius’s Praeparatio Evangelica, X and Theodoret’s De curatione 
Graecarum, I. Not only does he ignore contemporary and Hellenistic 
Platonist texts, but he also omits Cicero, whom he does quote later for 
Scepticism and Stoicism, Lucretius, whom he draws on for Epicureanism, 
and Simpliciuss commentaries on Epictetus and on Aristotle's 
De caelo and the Physics. 

Dividing the sects between the Eleatic and Ionic, Pererius does not 
mention the link that Ficino carefully constructs between Pythago- 
ras, Parmenides and Socrates. Socrates's philosophical lineage follows 
that given in Diogenes: from Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras to 
Archelaus, teacher of Socrates. Socrates is given many students: Aris- 
tippus of Cyrene, Antisthenes the Cynic, and Plato. Plato's heirs are 
only the Academic sceptics who quarrel among themselves, Pereirus 
writes dismissively, citing Cicero's Academic Questions book 2 and 
Augustine's Contra Academicos, where such quarrels are discussed in 
all three books. The Platonic Hellenistic commentators on Aristotle 
are listed as followers of Aristotle. In a later chapter Pererius does give 
Plato one follower: Plotinus, who wrote fifty-four books ‘Platonically, 
that is to say, obscurely’ (Platonice sane, hoc est obscure). 

The dissociation of the Aristotelian commentators from the Platonic 
tradition, the criticism of Plotinus's philosophy and the total silence 
about the recent recovery of Platonic texts is surely an attempt to 
write the Florentine Platonists and their followers out of the history of 
philosophy. When one realizes that this is a very popular school text, used 
not just among the Jesuits but read in Protestant England by Francis 
Bacon, and read in Germany as late as the early eighteenth century, 
this is even more significant. Aristotle's followers are Theophrastus, 


7 Pererius, De communibus, IV.2, ‘De variis sectis philosophorum’, p. 122: ‘tum 
etiam ut aliquam lucem afferamus quamplurimis locis Aristotelis in quibus prisca Phi- 
losophorum decreta, nimis presse et obscure perstringit.' 

$ Pererius, De communibus, IV.4, p. 137: ‘Multo post hoc tempore Plotinus fuit 
imperante Galieno, magister Origenis & Porphyrij, quinquagintaquatuor libros scrip- 
sit, Platonice sane, hoc est obscure [...].’ 
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teacher of Eudemus, minor Peripatetics, the Alexandrian commenta- 
tors, Alexander Aphrodisias, Porphyry, Syrianus, Ammonius, Philopo- 
nus, and Themistius—all more Platonic than Aristotelian, comments 
Pererius. Then he proceeds as if directing students to a reading list 
that includes only three medieval commentators: Averroes, Albert the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas; not Avicenna or any Scotists. For Sto- 
icism they should read Seneca and Simplicius’s commentary on Epic- 
tetus that is ‘very beautifully elucidated’; for Epicureanism, Cicero’s De 
natura deorum and Lucretius; and for Plato, they should read Alcinous 
(he does not refer to Ficino’s translation). There were two editions of 
Alcinous, one translation by Dionysius Lambinus (1567) who refuses 
to discuss whether Plato and Aristotle agree, and one by Jacobus 
Carpentarius (1573) following the concordist tradition.” 

There is then a summary description of the Italic school, crediting 
Pherecydes, its founder, for establishing the belief in the immortality 
of the soul, ‘non fabulose more antiquorum’. The Pythagoreans would 
not discuss their philosophy with strangers. Pererius implies, as all 
anti-Platonic historians of philosophy would in future years, that if 
there were no texts by prisci theologi, how could they be credited with 
any philosophy? Among the followers of Pythagoras was Empedocles, 
and among those following the Eleatic sect, Zeno Eleaticus, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Melissus, Leucippus, Democritus and Heraclitus. 

Pererius discusses barbarian philosophy at the end of the chapter 
at greater length. Is there evidence of Egyptian philosophy? Pererius 
finds it in Plato’s Timaeus, Symposium and Epinomis, but does not 
mention the Egyptian philosophy of Hermes Trismegistus. Pererius 


© Pererius, De communibus, IV.2, pp. 123-25. Pererius criticizes Thomists who 
follow Avicenna’s definition of ens. On his critique of Avicenna, the Thomists and 
Scotists, see Constance Blackwell, “The vocabulary for natural philosophy and the de 
primo cognito debate—a preliminary exploration, Zimara, Toleto, Pereira and Zab- 
arella’, in Lexiques et glossaires philosophiques de la Renaissance. Actes du colloque 
international organisé a Rome par l'Academia Belgica (3-4 Nov. 2003), edited by Jac- 
queline Hamesse and Marta Fattori (Louvain-la-Neuve: Brepols, 2004), pp. 287-308. 

7 Pererius, De communibus, IV.2, p. 125: ‘Quanquam Platonis doctrinam breviter 
& distincte uno libello complexus est Alcinous'. Dionysius Lambinus, Alcinoi philoso- 
phi elementa atque initia, quibus quis imbutus ad Platonis decretorum penetralia facile 
intro ire (Paris, 1567). In the preface, at p. 3 verso, Lambinus writes that he refuses 
to identify places where Plato and Aristotle agreed. Cf. the Platonising edition: Jaco- 
bus Carpentarius, Platonis cum Aristotele in universa philosophia comparatio (Paris, 
1573). For the identity of Alcinous see Alcinous, The Handbook of Platonism, transla- 
tion, introduction and commentary by John Dillon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993), pp. ix-xiii. 
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notes that in Metaphysics, I Aristotle writes that Pythagoras, Democritus 
and Plato did travel to Egypt, and that Eusebius, who took his 
information from Josephus, praised Hebrew philosophy." These phi- 
losophers are not a group but detached individuals and do not have 
common doctrines. 

Then Pererius asks, who are the founders of learning? Are they 
the ancient wise men who spoke about nature among the Egyptians, 
Persians, Scythians, the Spanish, Druids and Chaldeans etc.? But nothing 
survives of their writing. What did they invent? There is no evidence. 
When did the Greeks begin learning? He adds conflicting evidence. 
Diodorus Siculus thought the Barbarians were not older than the 
Greeks while Epicurus, in some kind of delirium, thought no one phil- 
osophised before the Greeks. Pererius ends with a double doubt: the 
first philosophers wrote nothing; indeed, even the great Socrates (he 
notes the Platonists call him divine), who created Ethics and brought 
philosophy down from the heavens, wrote nothing. Pererius then 
rather mischievously adds that St Augustine wrote that Socrates had 
been moved by a demon and lived at the same time as Aesop who 
wrote fables (is the implication that Socrates’s philosophy was also 
fabulous?). Now for the philosophers who wrote something, Pererius 
goes on, not missing a beat: Parmenides and Anaxagoras wrote one 
book, others wrote many like Plato and Aristotle. He never implies 
that they all agreed with each other—quite the contrary. 


Correcting Ficino’s chronology of Moses and Parmenides 


In chapter four (“Exponitur duodecim clarissimorum Philosophorum 
Cronographia’), Pererius makes every attempt to prove that the Greek 
philosophers had no contact in Egypt with the Hebrew prophets.” The 
criticism of the view that Plato met Jeremiah in Egypt is short and to 
the point. Plato was born two hundred years after Jeremiah, the con- 
firmation being in Augustine, De civitate Dei, VIII.11 and XVIIL27, 
thus it was impossible for them to have met.” Secondly, he goes to 


7 Pererius, De communibus, IV.2, p. 125: '[...] id quod Eusebius accepisse videtur 
ex Iosepho, libro primo adversus Apionem.’ 

7? Pererius, De communibus, IV.4, pp. 130-43. 

7? Pererius, De communibus, IV.4, p. 137: ‘Plato autem natus est Olympiade octoge- 
sima octava, nempe ducentis annis post Hieremiam) idem Augustinus libro secundo 
retractationum, cap. 4 & lib. 8 de Ciuitate Dei cap. 11 scribit Platonem annis post 
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great effort to prove Ficino’s theory was wrong that Pythagoras, who 
had been in Egypt, had then taught Parmenides, who in turn taught 
Socrates, who then taught Plato. The mystical transfer could not have 
occurred because the chronology was wrong. Ficino establishes this 
lineage in his introduction to the Platonic dialogue, Parmenides. This 
is, he writes, one of the three essential dialogues; although Plato 'scat- 
tered seeds of his wisdom' through all his dialogues, in the Parmenides 
he produced “a heavenly work from the inner sanctum of the divine 
mind and from the inner sanctum of philosophy’. ‘Subtly’, Ficino says, 
‘divine Plato debates the concept of the One itself, how this One is the 
principle of all things, is above all things and all things come from it; 
how it is outside all things, in all things, and all things come from it, 
and through it and to it.” 

In the dialogue itself the young Socrates meets the Pythagorean 
Parmenides, who was an old man. By that time Zeno, the disciple of 
Parmenides, is unable to give a complete explanation of the relation- 
ship between ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ to Socrates. He says that the 
unum existed in sensible things, and if these were many, they could 
not share in the nature of the one. Ficino notes in his preface that 
this view would result in errors. The young Socrates in turn instructs 
the older Zeno about ‘the one’ and ‘the unities that exist in intelli- 
gible things’. Parmenides then appears and, while not contradicting 
Socrates, he completes the incomplete discussion by setting out ‘the 
entire rational theory of ideas’. Thus both Plato and Ficino as a com- 
mentator establish a connection between Pythagoras (Parmenides’s 
teacher) Parmenides, Socrates, and then Plato, Socrates’s student. 

Pererius wants to break that link between Pythagoras and Plato. He 
questions whether such a meeting could have taken place: 


Hieremiam centum esse natum. [...] In lib. autem 18 de Ciuit. Dei, cap. 37 scriptum 
reliquit: non multo post Esdram, Platonem esse natum.’ 

7t Plato, Omnia Divini Platonis Opera tralatione Marsilii Ficini, emendatione et ad 
graecum codicem collatione Simonis Grynaei summa diligentia repurgata. Index quam 
copiosissimus praefixus est (Lyons, 1548), pp. 42-43. Ibid., p. 42: 'Cum Plato per omnes 
eius dialogos totius sapientiae semina sparserit, in libris de Republ. cuncta moralis phi- 
losophiae instituta collegit, omnem naturalium rerum scientiam in Timaeo, univer- 
sam in Parmenide complexus est theologiam: cumque in aliis longo intervallo caeteros 
philosophos antecesserit, in hoc tandem seipsum superasse videtur, & divinae mentis 
adytis intimoque philosophiae sacrario caeleste hoc opus divinitus deprompsisse [...]. 
Hic enim diuus Plato de ipso uno subtilissime disputat, quemadmodum ipsum unum 
rerum omnium principium est, super omnia, omniaque ab illo. Quo pacto ipsum extra 
omnia sit, & in omnibus, omniaque ex illo, per illud, atque ad illud.’ 
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It does not escape my attention that some people think that that 
whole conversation of Socrates with Parmenides was manufactured by 
Plato against all chronological method and against the truth, and that 
Parmenides died before Socrates was born.” 


He then sets out his own version of the correct chronology, which 
challenges Ficino’s version. He reasons, if it were true that Socrates was 
born in the 77th Olympiad (468 Bc), it would have been possible for 
the conversation to have taken place because it would have happened, 
according to Plato, around the 84th Olympiad (444 Bc) when Socrates 
would have been twenty-eight. But there is a problem, Pererius notes, 
for Diogenes Laertius writes that Parmenides lived around the 99th 
Olympiad (380 Bc). This makes Parmenides later, although his pupil 
Melissus could have been alive and studying philosophy around the 
94th Olympiad (400 Bc). This is complicated by the fact that Socrates, 
who was young when Parmenides was already an old man, died at the 
age of 70 in the 95th Olympiad (396 Bc). Pererius concludes that since 
Socrates was born in the 77th Olympiad (468 Bc), the conversation he 
is said to have had with Parmenides as a young man must have taken 
place around the 84th Olympiad (444 Bc). He concludes, 


But each person must take a view of this as he thinks fit. Certainly we 
should not tolerate what Laertius says, namely that Parmenides flour- 
ished around the 99th Olympiad, since a little later he writes that his 
pupil Melissus was flourishing around the 84th Olympiad. Socrates who 
was a young man when Parmenides was already an old man, died at the 
age of 70 in the 95th Olympiad." 


Diogenes Laertius was not wilfully wrong, Pererius writes; rather his 
work is replete with ‘scribal errors.” 


75 Pererius, De communibus, IV.4, p. 135: ‘Non me latet quosdam arbitrari totum illum 
Socratis cum Parmenide sermonem, a Platone contra Cronographiae rationem & veri- 
tatem fuisse confictum, Parmenidemque ante Socratis ortum vita fuisse defunctum." 

© Pererius, De communibus, IV.4, p. 135: “Sed de his opinetur quisque quod ei 
magis libuerit. Illud certe non ferendum quod ait Laertius, Parmenidem floruisse circa 
Olympiadem nonagesimanonam, cum proxime post, discipulum eius Melissum flo- 
rentem faciat Olympiade octogesimaquarta. Socrates sane qui iuvenis erat sene iam 
Parmenide, obijt septuagenarius Olympiade nonagesimaquinta.’ 

7 Pererius, De communibus, IV.4, p. 135 : ‘sed sint haec non Laertij sed scriptorum 
vel Typographorum errata [...].' In his edition of Plato's Parmenides. Leonardo Taran 
suggests that while what Plato writes is believable because it is found both in Theaete- 
tus 183E and the Sophist 217c, it possible that though the meeting did take place, the 
dialogue itself may not be accurate. It is doubtful whether, at that young age, Socrates 
would have had any theory of ideas as Plato implies in Parmenides. See Parmenides. 
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There is much more that could be said about Pererius’s proofs, 
based on chronological investigations, that Greek philosophers could 
not have met Hebrew prophets in Egypt, but even more interesting 
is Pererius’s use of Lucretius for information in the history of philo- 
sophy.? While some think he did this because he was competing 
with Telesius, it should also be remembered that long passages from 
Parmenides and Empedocles were inserted into the text of Simplicius's 
commentary on the Physics to prove the unity in pre-Socratic thought. 
Perhaps Pererius chose those passages in Lucretius that prove how dif- 
ferently Democritus, Leucippus and Epicurus defined the atom, thus 
showing diversity even within the same topic. 


The attack on Simplicius's commentary on Physics, 1.3 


After establishing that the Greek philosophers were not influenced by 
the Hebrew prophets and that there was no pedagogical link between 
Socrates and Parmenides, Pererius then writes a well-focused critique 
of Simplicius's commentary on Physics L3. Chapter 10 of his work 
is entitled ‘Reprehenditur Simplicius qui conatur ostendere, omnes 
supradictas opiniones veterum Philosophorum veras esse atque inter 
se consentientes' (Simplicius, who tries to show that all the above 
opinions agree with those of the ancient philosophers and with one 
another, is rebuked). 


But first we should state at the outset that the judgement and enthusiasm 
of Simplicius cannot find favour with us, since he sets out to persuade 
us that the above opinions, if one understands and interprets them cor- 
rectly, are not absurd nor do they disagree among themselves. He also 
attacks those who ridicule and condemn the prisci physiologi on the 
grounds that they maintain absurd views and fight among themselves. In 
the sixth text of the first book of the Physics, after setting out the ancient 
philosophers' opinions on the principles of things in many words, he 
added these words: ‘We shall not have done wrong if by digressing a 
little we show to scholars in what way the ancients, though they seemed 


A text with translations, commentary and critical essays, edited by Leonardo Tarán 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1965), pp. 3-4. 

738 Pererius, De communibus, IV.9, ‘Opinio Democriti, Leucippi & Epicuri, pp. 150- 
55. On Lucretius as a historical source of knowledge concerning Greek philosophy, 
see David Sedley, Lucretius and the Transformation of Greek Wisdom (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998) and idem, ‘Lucretius and the New Empedocles’, 
Leeds International Classical Studies, 2:4 (2003): 1-12. 
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to differ in the principles of things, yet were, in general, in happy agree- 
ment. Those who perceive so much difference who only come across 
historical descriptions should not think that these are the contradictions 
of philosophers and that they are divided into innumerable sects and 
try to find fault with them, and say these are not concerned with 
natural principles (for these they perceive not even in a dream) but with 
destroying divine excellence.’ So says Simplicius. With these words, if 
I am not mistaken, he goads the ancient church fathers: Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Justin Martyr, Lactantius, and Eusebius.” 


He then lists the different ways philosophers disagreed: 1) Aristotle 
notes that the first philosophers sought to define being, but that they 
could not do so because they were inexperienced philosophers, 2) the 
Pythagoreans argued about the meaning of numbers which indicates 
they really did not have one point of view on the topic, 3) the ancients 
did not yet understand the concept of cause, 4) Aristotle stated that 
the ancients did not know how to use dialectic and thus created fables 
instead of thought, and even Plato noted in the Theaetetus that the 
ancients’ opinions on the principles of things were ‘childish’ fables.* 
There were many others who read Simplicius also at that time. To 
mention just two, Franciscus Toletus refers to Simplicius, Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias and Philoponus as Greek commentators on the 
Physics; Francesco Patrizi's Discussionum Peripateticarum is replete 
with references to Simplicius, not only for his comments on Aristotle 
but on account of the long passages which he quotes from Empedocles 


? Pererius, De communibus, IV.10, p. 155: “Ac primum quidem (vt hoc ante dica- 
mus) nullo modo probatur nobis iudicium, & studium Simplicij, qui contendit per- 
suadere, supradictas opiniones, si quis eas recte intelligat, atque interpretetur, nec 
absurdas esse, nec inter se discrepantes: graviter etiam invehitur in eos, a quibus 
prisci Physiologi tanquam absurde sentientes, & inter se pugnantes irridentur, atque 
condemnantur. Etenim super tex. 6 primi libri Physicorum, postquam opiniones anti- 
quorum de principijs rerum, multis verbis exposuit, subiungit haec verba. “Non per- 
peram autem fecerimus, si paululum digredientes, studiosis ostendamus, quo modo 
antiqui, etsi videantur differre in rerum principijs, pulchre tamen consentiant. Non 
enim oportet, eos, qui tantam audiunt differentiam, existimare, esse has philoso- 
phorum repugnantias: quod quidem nonnulli, qui in historicas solas descriptiones 
incidunt, & nihil eorum, quae dicuntur intelligunt, conantur exprobare: etsi sint ipsi 
divisi in sectas innumerabiles, non de naturalibus quidem principijs (haec enim ne 
per somnium quidem audiunt) sed in delenda divina excellentia". Haec Simplicius. 
Quibus verbis recte, ni fallor, pungit veteres Ecclesiae Doctores, Clementem inquam 
Alexandrinum, Tertullianum, Origenem, Iustinum Martyrem, Lactantium, Eusebium 
Caesariensem, & alios quamplurimos [...].’ 

2 Pererius, De communibus, IV.10, p. 156. 

51 Franciscus Toletus, Commentaria una cum questionibus, in octo libros Aristotelis 
de physica auscultatione (Venice, 1593). 
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and Parmenides. The paucity of references to his name in the index 
is misleading.” 


Simplicius in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


If we ended this paper with Pererius’s often ill-tempered criticism of 
the Platonists, it might seem as if the concordism debate was a mere 
antiquarian quarrel. In fact, concordism had a complex afterlife that 
I can merely hint at here. It was a central topic for one of the most 
learned Englishmen of the seventeenth century, Ralph Cudworth 
(1617-1688). Cudworth quoted and referred often to Simplicius in the 
True Intellectual System (1678).? He draws on Simplicius’s commen- 
tary on Physics, 1.3 in the beginning of the fourth chapter of his first 
book.** We know from the catalogue of Cudworth’s library sale that he 
owned the Aldine Greek text of the De anima and Physics commen- 
taries. He also owned Pererius's De Magia and his Commentariorum 
in Danielem Prophetam. Pererius’s commentary on Genesis and his 
Physics textbook were available in the Cambridge University Library. 
In L4, Cudworth sets out to prove that all the pagan philosophers, 
although 'they acknowledged a multiplicity of gods, asserted one Self- 
existent Deity.' Cudworth is a sensitive reader, but he does not attempt 
to disguise the subtle differences between philosophers that he finds 
in Simplicius and Aristotle. Quoting a passage by Parmenides from 
Simplicius, Cudworth notes how different Parmenides's concept of 
love was from the Orphic and Pythagorean love and goes on to quote 


€ Francesco Patrizi, Discussionum Peripateticarum tomi primi libri xui (Venice, 
1571), p. 37 ff, Book VI, on Aristotle's exoterica, and Acroamatici, Tomi iii, liber l, 
Expositiones in omnes XIIII. Aristotelis libros eos qui vocantur Metaphysici; quas Fran- 
ciscus Patricius de Grecis Latinas fecerat (Ferrara, 1583). 

$ Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, with notes and dis- 
sertations of Dr. J. L. Mosheim, edited and translated by J. Harrison, 3 vols. (London, 
1845, reprinted Bristol: Thoemmes, 1995). 

** Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 1-80. 

85 Bibliotheca Cudworthiana, sive Catalogus variorum librorum, Rev. Doct. Dr. Cud- 
worth, S. T. P. Coll. Christi apud Cantab. [...] in Cemeterio Divi Pauli, secundo die 
Februarii, 1690/1. See p. 27, no. 38: ‘Simplicius in Aristotelis Physica & de Anima 
graece 3 col. (Aldi 1627: error 1527)’; p. 9, no. 167: ‘Pererius, Commentia in Danielem 
Prophetam'; p. 32, no 43, 'Pererius, de Magia & Observatione Somnium. (Cologne, 
1612)’. I am grateful to Professor Sarah Hutton who kindly lent me a copy of this 
work. 
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Simplicius's explanation of Xenophanes’s ‘divine’ philosophy.*6 Then 
quoting from Theophrastus's comment, also found in Simplicius, he 
writes that Xenophanes, Parmenides's master, made one principle of all 
things, calling it ‘one’ and ‘all’. Deliberately skipping the chronological 
debate we have seen above," he takes up Parmenides's assertion 
that there were both many gods, and at the same time one supreme 
god, the cause of all gods. This really meant 'the one that was all and 
immoveable. Some ancients misunderstood Parmenides, thinking 
that what he described was an actual physical description. Cudworth 
retorts that if Parmenides had believed that, he was mad. Turning to 
Simplicius again, Cudworth writes that the ‘One was the true Ens or 
divine transcendency'.*? 

These examples can only hint at the extent to which Cudworth 
incorporated Simplicius's arguments into his work. Cudworth was 
also very important for the transmission of Simplicius's texts. In 
England he was read by the Platonist, Thomas Taylor (1758-1835) 
who used some of Cudworth's fulsome translation of Simplicius 
for part of his own translation of Physics I.3 comm. The Huguenot, 
Jean Le Clerc, famous for introducing John Locke to the continental 
philosophers introduced Cudworth as well. Lorenz Mosheim, the great 
German Lutheran church historian, translated the True Intellectual 
System into Latin, adding extensive footnotes. He credits Le Clerc in 
his preface.” Mosheim, whose own library included over 110 books 
in English, aimed to correct Cudworth's errors and attacked his 
concordism with extensive footnotes, but at the same time he admired 
his learning. By this point, the concordism of the Alexandrian and the 
Florentine Platonists had changed its name. By the early eighteenth 
century, *concordism' had been changed to ‘syncretism’ by German 
Lutheran historians of philosophy. 

In 1721, a young university teacher at Jena Georg Walch wrote a 
history of logic that divided thought between the concordists and syn- 
cretists who used the wrong kind of logic and others who used induc- 
tive reasoning, and facilitated natural philosophy. While Pererius saw 


86 Simplicius, Physics I, comm. 3, 5. 


*  Cudworth, vol. 2, p. 34. 

8 Ibid., pp. 33-36 

$^ Ralph Cudworth, Systema Intellectuale huius universi sive de veris naturae rerum 
originibus, recensuit, variisque observationibus et dissertationibus illustravit et auxit, 
edited by J. L. Mosheim (Jena, 1733). 
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Aristotle as the philosopher who espoused inductive reasoning and 
rejected Platonism, by Walch’s time it was Gassendi, Locke and Boyle 
who claimed attention. His Parerga Academica: De progressu ac fatis 
logicae is an amazing annotated bibliography that divides knowledge 
into two tendencies: concordism, and definition of difference,” while 
later in the century Jacob Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae clearly 
identified a syncretistic tradition that appeared and reappeared over 
history uniting what he considered unrelated doctrines. It originated 
with the Chaldaeans and extended through the Church Fathers, the 
Florentine Platonists to the Cambridge Platonists.?! 

I have presented here some details of a very large and complex 
debate, in the process of which the history of Platonism itself was 
transformed. Some made every effort to write the Neo-Platonic tradi- 
tion out of philosophy's history. For others, like Ralph Cudworth, who 
substantially transformed it, it was the most important part, while for 
Brucker it distorted the history of philosophy. 


? Joannes Georg Walch, Parerga Academica, De progressu ac fatis logicae (Leipzig, 
1721), pp. 545-848. 
°l Jacob Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae (Leipzig, 1742-4). 
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